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Great Lakes Express Cruisers 


The Fifty Foot Express Cruiser 


HE two illustrations above are of the Standard- 

ized Fifty Foot Great Lakes Express Cruiser. A 
number of which have been built and put into service 
during the past four years and have given splendid 
satisfaction, dependable and efficient service. 


A standardized boat, both as to construction and 
equipment. Speed from 20 to 24 miles per hour. ‘Two 
of these Fifty Footers are now completely finished 
and are ready for immediate shipment. Delivery on 
additional boats governed by factory conditions. 


A highly successful, comfortable and satisfactory 
boat. Briefly, accommodations consist of crews’ quar- 
ters forward followed by galley; forward stateroom; 
bridge deck with engine under the bridge; after state- 
room and after cockpit. 

Telegraph or write for full details to-day. Ask for 
Booklet No. As describing and illustrating this Fifty 
Footer in detail. 


GREAT LAKES BOAT BUILDING COR 
Designers and Builders of Boats of 


lwo Fifty - Footers Finished 


and Ready for Shipment NO\W 





The Fifty-two Foot Express Cruiser 


T HE illustration at the bottom of this page is of the 

new Fifty-two Foot Great Lakes Express Cruiser, 
the 1918 edition of the Standardized Express Cruiser, 
the last word in Cruiser design and construction. 

In this fifty-two foot boat eight people and a crew 
of two are comfortably accommodated. Up forward 
is located the steward’s quarters, followed by a large 
galley and completely equipt with refrigerator, stove, 
etc. Aft of which is the forward stateroom with berths 
for two or four people and a connecting toilet. Then 
comes the big Bridge Deck with the engine room 
partly under it and partly enclosed in a trunk cabin 
giving engineer full headroom. Crew’s quarters and 
toilet located in engine room. Immediately aft of the 
Bridge Deck comes the splendidly equipt Owner's 
Stateroom with connecting lavatory, aft of which is 
the commodious after cockpit. 

Write immediately for full description, blueprints, 
etc., of this unique craft; it’s really a wonderful boat 


> PORATION, MILWAUKEE, WIS 


Distinction and Quality) 


Two Fifty-Two-Footers Under Con- 


struction and Ready for May Delivery 
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Go Into Commission This Spring 


No Cessation of Motor Boating Activities Advisable—Races and Club 
Competition Should Be Held as Usual—Yachting Recognized 
as Essential to the Welfare of the Nation 


Daniels, and his Assistant Secretary, Franklin D. Roose- 


B bis our honorable Secretary of the Navy, josephus 
velt, have come out in no mild terms in favor of motor 


boating and other yachting activities during the coming summer 


ind throughout the duration of the war. Mr. Roosevelt is 
| yachtsman himself, a member of the New York and other 
prominent yacht clubs, a yacht owner, who sails his own ship 
ind therefore knows yachting and yachtsmen. Coming from 
1 man so high up in diplomatic and yachting circles, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s advice can be said to set the styles in boating for 
the next year or two at least. 

But the ideas of Mr. Daniels and Mr. Roosevelt are not 
unlike those which are being expressed in every other branch 
of governmental service to-day. In the army, particularly in 
the draft camps, a vital feature is being made of athletics and 
other forms of physical training. Thousands of dollars are 
being spent to-day in their development. In fact, the training 
of the million of young men now serving in the army com- 
prises to a very large extent physical exercises, being out in 
the open and getting back close to nature. That a company 
of men can execute “column right” or “left front into line” with 
exact precision does not necessarily mean that these men will 
be of great service to their country when the real test comes. 
Their value and worth depends almost entirely upon their 
physical condition, as well as their endurance qualities, which 
bears a direct relation to the former state. This state of perfect 
physical condition, due to their life and their environments in 


camp, is essential to the successful military man whether he 
be an officer or a private, in the front line trenches or directing 
an important campaign from a desk in Washington. 

So it is in the life of the civilian who perhaps may never 
be called upon to shoulder a rifle or even is unfit to do so. He 
must have his health and this health can best, yes, perhaps 
only, be obtained by maintaining sufficient out of door life and 
exercise. It is almost as important to the future of our nation 
and to the winning of this struggle for democracy as the 
health of the soldier himself. 

In the colleges and universities where physical condition has 
been rated on a par with excellence of mind, the first tendency 
upon the cry of War was to abandon all forms of athletics and 
intercollegiate competition. The fallacy of this plan was soon 
apparent. Now the colleges have all returned to the schedules 
of normal times with a few possible exceptions which can be 
directly traced to other motives. 

Not even by the wildest stretch of one’s imagination can one 
picture a more healthful and beneficial pastime than motor 
boating and yachting. That the participant is deriving a great 
amount of pleasure in his healthful pursuits can not be a cause 
for condemning him as an unpatriotic or disloyal citizen. 

The drainage upon the country’s supply of fuel has often 
been advanced by a certain few as a reason for inactivity dur- 
ing the war. This excuse is really too absurd to be worth a 
word of explanation. If the situation were fully and im- 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Hon. the 


President of 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress 


E. Ransdell, 


Jos. 


these arteries. 


the National Rivers and Harbors Congress than anybody 

else, although it is certain that nothing was further from 
his intention. Tom—we Americans mean no disrespect when 
we call our public men by their first names—was a Senator 
from Montana, who, in 1901, distinguished himself by talking 
a Rivers and Harbors bill to death. Recently a change has 
been made so that it is now possible for two-thirds of the 
Senate to put a limit on debate and bring a measure to a vote, 
but in those days a Senator was allowed to talk just as long 
as he pleased, or until his voice gave out. Thus, in the closing 
days of a short session, which must come to an end at noon 
on the fourth of March, one man could kill any legislation to 
which he was opposed, even if every other member of the 
Senate and every other citizens of the United States was in 
favor of. it. 

Senator Carter had secured the insertion of an amendment 
making an appropriation for the irrigation of some arid lands 
in Montana, but when the bill got into conference the conferees 
on the part of the House absolutely refused to let this item 
remain in the bill, saying that Rivers and Harbors bills are 
meant to promote navigation and that none of the streams 
in that region were big enough to float a birch bark canoe. 
Whereupon the Senator from Montana grew exceedingly wroth 
and declared that either his amendment would stay in the 
bill—or there wouldn’t be any bill. 

The conferees stood pat and so did Tom, who began to 
talk. Time went on, and Tom talked on, and he kept on talking 
until the hour of twelve o'clock arrived—and his Senatorial 
career, the fifty-sixth Congress and the Rivers and Harbors 
bill all died at one and the same time. 

The bill which thus came to an untimely end was the largest 
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Develop Inland 
Waterways 


By S. A. Thompson 


NEW era in the usefulness of motor 

craft is upon us. Up to the present 
time the general public has looked upon 
the motor boat as a vehicle of pleasure, 
a sort of luxury to a more or less extent 
and something which could be entirely 
discarded if necessary. But to-day pub- 
lic opinion has reversed itself. The 
motor boat is recognized as an essential, 
as necessary to the economic develop- 
ment of the country as the motor truck 


or motor deliveries in the subw ban 


The inland waterways of the country 
provide arteries for the transportation 
of fuel, supplies, and merchandise with 
which even the railroads cannot com- 
pete. The motor boat, motor barge, 
and motor tug will be the heart which 
maintains the flow of traffic through 


There are hundreds of miles of inland waterways not unlike the above which are now navigable 
available for large tonnage at small cost 
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Mr. S. A. Thompson, Secretary of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress 


that had been prepared up to that time. As presented by th« 
House Committee on Rivers and Harbors it carried, in direct 
appropriations and contract authorizations, a total of $61, 
628,162, and it provided for the maintenance and improve- 
ment of waterways and harbors in every part of the United 
States. It was natural, therefore, that Senator Carter’s action 
aroused widespread resentment and provoked a great many 
cursory remarks. Among the items in the murdered bill was 
one for deepening the mouth of the Mississippi to 35 feet, a 
matter of vital importance to the Port of New Orleans 
Whether or not they were madder than any one else can not 
be told, but two of the business men of that city—M. J. San- 
ders and John W. Bryant—turned their anger into action. 
The result of their activities was the calling of a National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, which was held in McCoy Hall, 
of Johns Hopkins University, in Baltimore, on the 8th and 
9th of October, 1901. 

Resolutions demanding the continued improvement of water- 
ways and harbors were passed by acclamation, and it was de- 
cided to form a permanent organization to work for that end. 
The name used in the call for the convention was adopted as 
the official title, the late Hon. George E. Bartol, of Phila- 
delphia, was chosen as the first president, and an executive 
committee was appointed to carry on the work. This com- 
mittee published the proceedings of the convention and then 
lapsed into innocuous desuetude. Perhaps this was because 
they thought the desired result had been achieved, for, as a 
result of the interest that had been stirred up, a bill was passed 
in the following year which carried the substantial total of 
$65,107,102. It must be remembered, however, that in those 
days river and harbor bills were passed only once in three years. 

(To be continued ) 
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SHIPS NEED BINOCULARS 


Glasses will be renuened at Terminaton of 
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H on. 
Franklin 
D. Roose- 
velt, assist- 
ant secre- 
tary of the 
‘Navy, whose 
et plan it is to 
obtain from the 
motor boatmen and 
other yachtsmen of the 
country enough marine 
glasses and navigating instru- 
ments to supply the extraordi- 
nary needs of the Navy at this time. 
The above homens of Mr. Roosevelt 


was obtained for MoToR BoatinG exclusively 


The Navy Needs Your Eyes 










Me ae ee op oem Thousands of Motor Boatmen Have Already Responded to 
vc pee < the Nation’s Call for Marine Glasses and 






LLYOU HELP US“SE ? Navigating Instruments 


Photographs by International Film Service 
AVE you a pair of binoculars, a prism glass. 
a spy-glass, a telescope, a sextant, octant, ters,” 


“Send us your glasses, your instruments, your chronome- 
it asks you. “The law won't let us take them as a 
quadrant or chronometer that you don’t abso- gift—so we pay you a dollar for every item you send. We 
lutely need in your business? don’t care whether you spend the dollar or frame it. We will 
If you have, the Navy wants them—wants them take the best care of your patriotic offering we can. We 








badly. 


It needs them because the imports of optical glass have 


stopped. For’ reasons 
which need not be elabo- 
rately explained here neither 
Germany nor Austria is ship- 
ping either glass or finished 
instruments to the United 
States just now. And so 
far, American glass makers 
haven’t been able to produce 
the quality needed in optical 
instruments in any appre- 
ciable quantity. Moreover, 
the great optical firms of this 
country are swamped in op 
tical work of even greater 
importance than the making 
of hand glasses and naviga- 
tion instruments, and the 
chronometer makers can’t 
begin to supply the demand. 

So the Navy appeals to 
the private owner. 


will tag each instrument with a small metal tag, made of the 





Each glass which is received is thoroughly tested out by naval officers. 
Those instruments which are found unsuitable for naval purposes are 
promptly returned to their owner 


same mononmetal, indestructible by sea, water, or fire, of 


which the tags worn by all 
the Navy personnel are 
made. We will engrave your 
name and address on the tag, 
and also engrave on the in- 
strument, somewhere, a key 
number, which corresponds 
to a number in a record book 
at the Naval Observatory in 
which your name and ad- 
dress is recorded. After the 
war, we will send back your 
contribution if it has sur- 
vived. We can’t guarantee 
that it will—accidents do 
happen. But we will make 
every effort to return your 
property when we no longer 
need it, and if it isn’t re- 
turned, at least you will 
know that your Navy made 
good use of it.” 
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Tagging the glasses. A white metal 
tag is permanently attached to each 
instrument giving the name and ad- 


dress of the owner 


rine, the lookout who accomplished the 
feat might be moved to write the owner 
of the glass and tell him about it. 
he could readily do, since every glass bears the owner’s name 
and address on the tag. This, of course, would be a private 


matter, between the user and 
the owner of the glass, and 
the Navy makes no such 
promise or even suggests the 
possibility. But if you or 
the Editor or the writer were 
to discover a Hun devil fish, 
which our gunners sent to 
the bottom, and under our 
hands was a neat little tag 
telling us that the glass 
which enabled us to make 
the discovery belonged to 
John Smith of 111 North- 
South Forty-’leventh St., 
Yorkidelphia, we'd do it, 
wouldn’t we? 

So far, 14,000 glasses of 
all possible varieties have 
been received. Of these, 
about 700 have been returned 
immediately, because they 
were either unsuitable or in 
such condition as to make 
them unserviceable. Most of 
those returned have been 
opera glasses. The Navy 
cannot use opera glasses in 
looking for submarines, and 
the opportunities for the 
enlisted personnel and the 
officers to attend operas are 
too limited to make opera 
glasses needed. But any and 
every other kind of glass, 
from a modest three or four 
power up to the limit, is 
accepted with genuine and 
sincere thanks, and every 
one, by the way, is acknowl- 
edged with a personal letter 
from Assistant Secretary, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, 


Donors of glasses should not think of them as issued 
to any particular officer or enlisted man, to be used 
by him exclusively. Glasses are assigned to 
ships, not to men. It is, however, by no 
means improbable that, when a glass has 
accomplished some distinctive service, 
such as the discovery of a subma 
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The Navy Needs Your Eyes 
















This 


™ SEP.’ s00naeS 
‘Tus SECRETARY OF THE Navy 
AM® SEFER TO NO 


_— NAVY DEPARTMENT 
WASHINGTON 


Dear Sir: 


Permit me to extend my sincere thanks for the 
spirit of co-operation contained in your letter of Feb- 


ruary 28th. 


Several weeks ago the Navy, through the daily 
press, made an appeal for binoculars, spyglasses, and 
telescopes and althouch 25,000 pairs have been received 
so far, many more are required in addition to which there 
is an urgent need for sextants, octants, quadrants and 


chronometers. 


The Navy must depend upon the generosity and 
patriotisr of private individuals and in this connec- 
tion, I am. taking the liberty of making an earnest ap- 
peal, throush the columns of your magazine to the boat- 
men and yachtsmen of the country, who, 
possess between 50,000 and 75,000 instruments of the 
highest type to respond to this urgent need. 


So that all articles which are received may be 
acknowledged, I request that they be tagged with the 
name and address of the donor and forwarded by mail or 
Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, care of Naval Observatory, Washington, D.C. 
Those which meet the Navy's requirements will be perman- 
ently recorded at the Navy Department and in the event 
of their existence at the termination of the war, returned. 
It is, of course, impossible to guarantee them against 


express to Franklin D. Roosevelt, 


farage or loss. 


As the Government cannot under the law accept ser- 
vices or material without making some payment therefor, 
one dollar will be paid for each article accepted, which 
sum will constitute the rental price, or in the event of 
loss the purchase price of such article. 


Very truly yours, 


—Sranb te. Ji foc20e Le 


Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 


C. F. Chapman, Esq., 
Editor, "Motor Boating", 
119 West 40th Street, 
Wew York City. 
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Reproduction of a letter received from Mr. Roosevelt in which he ap- 
peals to the readers of MoToR BoatinG to send their marine glasses to 
the Navy 
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Just one day's 
receipts of ma- 
rine glasses, 
binoculars and 
telescopes 


whose pet scheme this is to aid the man behind 
the gun to find the periscope at which to shoot. 

demand—the Navy can use 
50,000 glasses without any difficulty—has come not 
only from the huge increase in floating units, but 
the greatly increased numbers of men on every 
vessel at sea whose business it is to watch, watch, 
Prussian shark. This lookout, by 
the way, is a matter of vital importance—not a 
A certain number of men on every 
ship at sea will be constantly at work sweeping their 
particular segment of the horizon, and the water be- 
tween them and the horizon, looking for submarines. If one 
discovers a periscope, the others don’t stop to look at what he 


sees. They look all the harder 
at their appointed area, for 
marines have been known to 
travel in pairs and sometimes 
come in triplets. 

The prism glass, of all 
powers, is greatly needed for 
day work. Having a large 
field and great power in 
small compass, it is ideal for 
submarine hunting during 
daylight. Due to the small 
size of the object glasses, 
however, it is of small ser- 
vice as a night glass, and 
here the spy-glass of older 
days, and more modern Gali- 
lean binoculars with large 
object lenses and restricted 
power, comes into play. 

But the Navy’s need is 
not limited to hand glasses 
Telescopes of all sorts are 
wanted. Any size, any pow- 
er, and any type, whether 
astronomical or terrestrial, 
are greatly sought. The as- 
tronomical telescopes will be 
promptly equipped with an 
erecting system and the 
Navy’s own mount. Con- 
tributors are urged not to 
send tripods or stands of 
any sort with telescopes— 
what is wanted is the tube 
and lenses. The Navy can 
attend to the proper mount- 
ing, if the instrument is big 
enough to need a mount. 

Equally as important as 
the hand glass, is the navi- 
gation instrument. There are 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Each day brings from the battle front some new story of the birdman’s adventure. Newspapers are filled with the ex- 
ploits of our aviators. Gradually an appreciation of their problems and accomplishments wakens in the consciousness 
‘ the public 
Our factories are busy trying out new devices to promote the efficiency and the safety of flight. 
Our ground schools and training camps are preparing the flyers who will largely decide the issues of the war for demo. 
racy and everywhere all signs point to the most colossal flying service imaginable. Back of all this the scientific and me- 
hanical genius America sees a flying sport and an industry even greater than the war-time development of aeronautics. 
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Why Does an Airplane Fly— 


A Ship Float—A Balloon Rise—A Hydroplane Plane, and a Submarine Sink? 


HIPS, 
Adam's log, have been brought to a high 
state of being; proud of accomplishment, 


from the humble beginning of 


breasting aside all obstruction, laughing at 
wind and wave. Swelling even more in their 
pride they are now spurning the earth and sea 
beneath them and floating off into the air, or 
taking wing in flight to far distant points in 
the service of man. 

They that go down to the sea in ships are 
mentioned favorably in the scriptures, but who 
shall sing the praises of those who now go 
into the air in ships, in the newer service of 
mankind. 

All engineering is a development, a growth; 
a metamorphosis, it has been in transportation 
from a chrysalis state of perfection to the 
crawling locomotion of the worm and now, 
through the final stage, to the flying freedom 
of the butterfly. What the steam engine gave 
to sea travel and the possibility of fast over- 
seas work, the gasoline prime mover has given 
to air travel, and now we fit our boat with 
wings. 

The man used to boats and the sea can 
understand readily the good qualities of one 
craft and another, but few visualize the sim 
ilarity between the new ships of the air and 
the ships of the sea. It can all be explained 
by displacement. 

Any object can float if it can displace, 
when put into water, a weight of water 
equal to itself. 

Figure 1 shows a block weighing 10 
pounds, held over a pail of water full 
to the brim. If we drop the block care- 
fully into the water it will thrust aside 
or displace a certain amount of water 
before it rests floating on the surface. @ 
If you allow this water to run over, into 
a pan beneath, you will find that the 
weight of the water displaced and spilled 
will be 10 pounds, or the weight of the 
floating object. If you drop a stone 
into the water, it will, of course, sink, 
and you will find that the water displaced 
will not be as heavy as the stone itself. 

To float, then, an object must displace in 
the water a weight of water equal to its own 
weight. This is why steel ships float. 

Steel in itself will not float, but when fash- 
ioned into such shape that it will displace more 
water than its own weight then the steel ship 
floats. All of this is, of course, perfectly 
obvious to the boatman and the boat designer, 
but is made clear that later reasoning may be 
the more easily followed. 

A ship to hold a certain tonnage is designed 
to displace water enough to equal in water the 
weight of the cargo desired, plus the weight 
of the ship, and the weight of the water dis- 
placed, conversely, determines the weight of 
the ship and its load. 

These principles of flotation in water obtain 
also in air work, except that water weighs 
about 800 tirses as much as air. This means 
that an air ship must have a balloon displac- 
ing 800 times as much air as a water ship 
must displace water for the same load, which 
is the reason why airships are so large for 
the load they carry. A tugboat in water can 
carry more load than a giant Zeppelin in the 
air, though not so fast. An airship in the air 
follows the same law as a boat on the sea 
and must displace a weight of air equal to the 
weight of the ship and its gas plus the weight 
carried. It is displacement in pounds that 
counts. 

There is a difference, however, between our 
ships of the sea and those of the air, for the 
water kind float on a surface—and a very 
definite surface—being sustained by the weight 
of the water underneath. The ship of the air 





By W. B. Stout 


is sustained in the medium in which it floats, 
like the submarine, and has no definite surface 
to come up to but rather a sea bottom to 
come down to. If submarines were operated 
by fishes who could not live except in the 
depths of the sea, and hence could never come 
to the surface permanently, they would be in 
much the same position as airships operated 
by man, for man cannot live out of his sea 
of air. 

A submarine floats by its displacement of 
water and is so designed that it displaces an 
amount of water about equal to its own weight. 
Thus, when empty, it floats like any other 
ship, with, say, 1,000 pounds of conning tower 
and deck out of the water. If one lets 
1,000 pounds of water into the submarine’s 
tanks it will start to sink, since it has no 
buoyancy, but is practically balanced in the 
water. If, then, we start the submarine 
forward a very little effort on rudders and 
fins—which in the air we would call wings 

will steer the submarine up or down. It 
is by adding weight of water .to the sub- 
marine that we make it balance in the water 
so closely that the effort of rudders, when 
the ship is moving forward, can steer it up 
and down. 


If we wish the ship to stay down we draw 








EXPLAINING “DISPLACEMENT 


FIG |. 


in more 
weight of 
water and 
let the ship 
sink to the 
bottom, or 
as deep as 
we wish, 
and there it 
will stay un- 
til we pump 
water 


FIG 2. 





WHY SUBMERGED 
enough out OBJECTS TEND TO 
to restore its FLOAT. 


lightness to 
equal the displacement of the hull. When it 
becomes lighter than the water it displaces the 
boat will rise. 

This is shown in Figure 3, and you can see 
how the weight of the water on top of the 
block shown submerged presses down from 
ato b. Water, being a perfect fluid, extends 
its pressures equally in all directions so that, 
below the block, the distance a-c down the 
pressure is underneath pushing up. The pres- 
sure on all four sides of the block equalizes 
so that there is no tendency for the block to 
move sideways, but since the pressure on top 
of the block is the weight of the water depth 
a-b and that on the bottom is the greater pres- 
sure through the water depth a-c, thus pres- 
sure tends to force the block up to the surface 
until it reaches the point where the pressure 
from beneath equals the weight of the water 
column the block displaces. An object heavier 


than water will not float, but in the water it 
will be as much lighter than in the air as the 
volume of water weighs that it displaces. 





10 LBS.OF 
WATER 





All of this primer explanation regarding 
water applies equally well to objects immersed 
in air, and all objects on the earth’s surface 
are immersed in air. It is necessary for flota- 
tion that there be a pressure from beneath 
equal to the weight of the object being sus- 
tained. 

The first step in air travel reasoning came 
from the airship. The steerable balloon was 
the most obvious solution for earlier experi- 
menters, and much of real aerodynamic rea- 
soning and research was done long ago and 
in real rational fashion, but of no effect be- 
cause there was at that time no engine light 
enough to drive the designs. Only with the 
arrival of the gasoline engine did we come to 
a possibility in air navigation, and with the ex 
periments of Santos Dumont the world saw 
new possibilities: for air travel, though tre- 
mendously skeptical. 

Dumont had much to overcome. He had 
little to go by. He had small and poor en- 
gines, poor plugs, poor carburetion and poor 
everything. He had little data on balloons 
and less on propellers. He stayed by the 
work, however, until he made a ship that flew 

and proved the airship possible. 

Dumont found out some of the variations 
in the upper air, cold currents and warm cur- 
rents, and sun heat and night cold and visioned 
some of the things that would need to be 
overcome in airships before they could be a 
success. It was not long before he abandoned 
the airship for the newer experiment—the fly- 
ing machine, or airplane. 

Others, however, carried on the 
work and learned much. Ships on 
the sea gave Zeppelin an idea and 
he attacked a new angle. 

There is a law in physics, due to 
the fact that surfaces have two di- 
mensions and volumes have three, that makes 
the following fundamentally’ a fact: If you 
make a thing twice as big it has four times 
as much surface and eight times the volume 
or weight. Thus, in ships in the sea, it only 
takes four times as much plate steel to make 
a ship twice as big in dimension—all things 
being equal—and it has but four times the 
skin fraction, but it will carry eight times the 
load. This is why big ships on the sea are the 
most economical. This is also why Zeppelin 
started building big airships. It took only 

four times as much silk to make a balloon 

twice as big, but it would lift eight times 
the weight. Hence the Zeppelin. 
It did not take long to learn the limita- 
tions of the airship, however, as regards 
speed, landing difficulty, controllability, etc.. 
and attention turned again to airplanes. 

An airplane differs from an airship as a 
hydroplane differs from a displacement speed 
boat. The hydroplane gets its displacement 
reaction from planes striking the water at an 
angle, and at such speed that the weight of 
the water hit at normal speed equals the weight 
of the boat. Suppose you hold a 1-pound 
ball in your hand. If you strike it with a 
bat at a certain speed there will be a reaction, 
the ball going in one direction and the bat 
rebounding in the other. If you hit the ball 
twice as hard there will be four times the 
reaction, so that the speed of the bat is a fac- 
tor in the power behind the ball and varies 
as the square of the speed. 

If you hit a tennis ball with a racket the 
ball will go forward and down, spinning, while 
the racket will rebound straight up, since the 
inertia of the moving racket forward neutral- 
izes the back thrust of the ball as it is struck 
and the resultant merely throws the racket 
into the air. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Picturized by Frank Merritt 





Illustrating the forces which are responsible for causing the different types of ships to perform their various functions. For the 
slow cargo vessel, balloon and motor cruiser, speed is not a necessary factor to keep them afloat, as the water or air which they 
displace does the trick. But with the airplane, hydroplane and the submarine more than mere displacement of the surrounding 
medium is necessary 
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Air Mail Service Established 


The one department of the U. S. Government whose activities are mobiles, and pneumatic tubes, all in the effort to provide the quickest 
brought to the attention of the public most intimately and most often means of communication. 
vet sometimes without appreciation of the service rendered, is the Post With the entry of this country into the Great lar the need of a st 
Office Department. greater saving of time became imperative. To meet this demand t 
Starting with the stage coach and sa'ling packet, the U. S. Mail has rovernment has organized an aerial mail service between Washinato: 
been successively carried by the railroads, steamships, motor boats, auto- *hiladelphia, and New York. 
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Between New York and Washington 








The airplanes for this service will be capable of carrying 300 pounds This service is inaugurated with five airplanes that travel on 
f mail at a speed of 100 m.p.h. They are able to climb at a rate of scheduled trips as regularly as any fast train service, and with the same 
6,000 feet in 10 minutes, and in addition they can travel as slow as 45 certainty. There is no chance of traffic congestion in the air such as 
m.p.h. with full load. These three characteristics embodied in one air-_ the railroads suffered from during the recent winter. 
plane will assure a minimum loss of time in starting and alighting and The idea of aerial mail service has been tried experimentally in 
finding the most favorable air currents along the route. (Continued on page 92) 
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Linking the North and'‘South 


The Perfection of the Air Cruiser for Carrying Passengers and Freight the Next 
Step in Aircraft Development. Boston to Atlanta Will Soon Be Possible 


ECENTLY the slogan everywhere has been, “Win the 
War Through the Air” by demolishing Germany’s sub- 
marine base at Sebrugge, blowing up the Krupp works 

and striking at important German naval and military bases. 

Various attempts upon these strongholds have been made 
by the Allied air forces, but with comparatively little success. 
Doubt has arisen in the minds of some of the ability of the 
airplane, as at present developed, to do sufficient permanent 
damage. Can this be true? The recent attack on Essen has 
proven beyond question that the airplane can make the flight, 
can inflict some damage and can make its return safely. But 
has the damage been of much real military value? 

It would appear that the heavier-than-air machine as here- 
tofore developed is not capable of inflicting damage to any 
great extent. Therefore, we must look forward to the develop- 
ment of another and more efficient type of aircraft. As the 
dirigible does not meet the requirements, necessity points the 
demand for a real battle cruiser. 

The requirements are for a machine capable of carrying at 
least eight men and fuel necessary for a flight of ten hours’ 
duration with the motors running at full speed, and attaining 
a speed of 90 to 100 miles per hour. Such a machine would 
carry a useful load of a ton or more, such as ammunition and 
bombs. It would mount guns at various points on a stable 
platform and would thus insure a large radius of fire in all 
directions. This would make it practically impossible for a 
small machine to get close enough to bring the battle cruiser 
within the range of its necessarily smaller guns. 

The battle cruiser would have high carrying capacity and 
the ability to fly at low speeds with great stability. This stabil- 
ity would make attention to the engines, accurate aiming of 
the guns and the careful and efficient dropping of bombs far 
in the enemy’s rear comparatively easy. 

The battle cruiser’s long flying duration and high and low 
speeds would make it an ideal reconnaissance machine. It 
could carry the most efficient installation of sending and re- 
ceiving long distance wireless for reporting gunfire, verifying 
movements and general aerial observation. It would be un- 
excelled for coast patrol work in reporting the location of 
enemy and other vessels and for sighting from high altitudes 
submerged craft or mines or other instruments of war. 

All fighting planes are at times subjected to the heavy gun- 
fire of the anti-aircraft guns, and machines often become crip- 
pled or have to descend to the earth with a crash over the 
enemy’s or their own territory. This often means the loss of 
a valuable machine and frequently proves fatal to the observer. 

In the design of the Witteman-Lewis cruiser here ~ 

illustrated allowances 
have been made to ma- 
terially reduce these 
difficulties. Its size and 
the variation of its sup- 
porting surfaces enable 
it to sustain consider- 
able injury without 
being put even tempo- 
rarily out of commis- 
sion. It would carry 
three engines, aggre- 
gating approximately ; 
1,000 h.p., and with two of its engines disabled 
could still pursue its course. Comparing this 
type with the present machine, we find it more 
efficient, longer-lived, and safer. 

To carry two tons of bombs in one bat- 
tle cruiser means that 500 such cruisers 
could in a few hours dispatch 2,000,000 
pounds of explosives far into the enemy’s ter- 
ritory, and create great havoc—possibly de- 
stroying so much ammunition as to render the 
enemy’s army temporarily in- 
capacitated for determined re- : 
sistance. 

The question arises, “To Poul Thompecn 
what advantageous use can 
these air cruisers be put when 
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the war is over and their grim work has been completed ?” 
_ The answer is: The after-war future of this cruiser is as 
important as its present need to win the war for the Allies. 

The ready removal of the guns and military equipment would 
make room for an increased weight of mail matter. For pos- 
tal service this type of cruiser could hardly be excelled. 

It can be used to great advantage and profit for passenger 
service. The cruiser that could carry two tons of explosives 
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nch Spad. The large machine is one of a type which recently 
Saloniki, and on its return it made a night trip of 640 miles 
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could carry twenty-five passengers a distance of one hundred 
miles in less than one hour. 

For locating and destroying derelicts and for discovering 
vessels in distress and rescuing castaways the aerial cruiser 
would supply sufficient capacity, stability, and safety of flight. 

The ready interchangeability from peace to war service (as 
vice versa) would mean that a large fleet of aerial cruisers in 
peace time employed in a rapid mail and passenger service 
would be a large element in our military and naval prepared- 
ness when an emergency arose. 

The successful and profitable employment of the aerial 
cruiser for passenger service is now only a matter of provid- 
ing substantial cruisers of sufficient size to carry the necessary 
number of passengers to enable the aerial cruiser to operate 
at a profit. The air cruiser line, like the passenger steamship 
company will increase its profit by reducing its overhead— 
that is, by building constantly larger cruisers, as the steamship 
companies have constantly increased the size of their passenger 
steamers. 

This constant increase in the size of the air cruisers will tend 
to constantly reduce the cost of travel. 

The gradual development of a demand for air-passenger 
travel will stimulate a demand for more and more profitable 
operating companies and these in turn will continuously in- 
crease the need for new machines and more pilots. 

There will, of course, be innumerable other uses for the 
aerial cruisers than these specified here. For instance, for the 
immediate inspection of telephone and telegraph lines after 
destructive storms, for exploring, for finding persons or stray- 
ing cattle or sheep in the wilderness or desert. Repairing tools 
and equipment and supplies can be readily carried. The air 
cruiser will of course find its usefulness in the proximity of 
lakes, rivers or other bodies of water sufficiently large to 
operate upon. 

The hull of the Witteman-Lewis Air Cruiser is designed to 
have a displacement in sea water that will carry the entire 
machine with a draft of 10 inches at the deepest point. The 

water rudder provides easy steering afloat. 
The large cruiser, having a higher 
horsepower, gives higher speed 

and greater safety and main- 

tains its speed under ad- 

verse weather condi- 

tions. It can rise into 

the air with a ten- 

mile wind. Fur- 

thermore, the 

crew is larger 

and therefore 


Projected air cruiser for 
service between Boston and Atlanta 


more reliable. Two pilots can take the controls alter- 
nately, each relieving the strain on the other. The 
observer, the mechanic and the helper can independ- 
ently perform their respective functions which should 
no more be performed by one man in the air cruiser 
than aboard the cruiser at sea. Thus the efficiency of 
the crew is maintained during a flight of ten or more 
hours. And should one or even more men become sick 
or injured, the machine and the lives of its occupants 
would not necessarily be endangered. 

The air cruiser can be completely equipped with all 
the means of sport to which the motor boatman is 
accustomed and can be~comfortably or even luxuri- 
ously furnished. 

It will undoubtedly be much employed by the future 
generation as the motor boat is now 
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When Invention Runs Riot — 


The Way Our Own Citizens Bomb the Government Authorities at Washington With Sure 
Devices for Putting the U-Boat and Hostile Airplane Out of Business 


ERHAPS you have an idea that will win 

the war. Lots of fellows have such ideas— 

why not you? You sit down and reduce 
your idea to a letter. The letter you send to 
some one in Washington. If you are lucky 
you pick the “some one” who has to do with 
the kind of idea you have—that is, if it’s an 
idea for a ship you send it to the Shipping 
Board, if it’s an idea for a gun, you send it to 
Ordnance, if it’s an idea for a flying machine, 
you send it to the Aviation Section of the Sig- 
nal Corps or the Navy, and so on. 

If you are lucky and do pick the right place 
to send it, you will probably have it acknowl- 
edged. 

And then, one thousand bets of broom 
handles to bilge pumps, you never hear of it 
again. 

It may be you feel you have a grievance. 
The real reason, however, that you don’t hear 
any more about your idea, is either that it’s an 
old idea, or that some one beat you to it, or 
that it won’t work, or that there is an economic 
or strategic or other reason why it mustn’t 
be used. 

Thousands of inventors have sent in tens of 
thousands of old ideas. Knowing the “state 
of the art” as the patent attorney calls it is a 
regular man’s job for almost any “art.” When 
a broker or a car driver or a merchant or a 
tailor or a clergyman or a manufac- 
turer eats mince pie and dreams of 
an invention to end the war, he sel- 
dom stops to think that maybe the 
fellows who have been working all 
their lives on inventions in this par- 
ticular line have thought of just this 
thing before. Still less do we ever 
imagine that some one else may have just 
thought of it, and gotten it to Washington a 
week ahead of us. And as for the thing not 
working, or there being a reason why it must 
be used if it will work—what sort of an in- 
ventor is he who thinks of these things? 

F’r’ instance. 

The U-boat is a nuisance. Everyone knows 
that. Its torpedo is the thing that makes it a 
nuisance. Every one knows that, too. Why 
not, then, argues the chap who patriotically 
wants to end the war, why not fix the torpedo 
so it can’t hit a ship? Why not, indeed! 
What could be simpler than to surround a ship 
with a net some ten feet away, to keep the 
torpedo from striking it? Or, better yet, why 
not provide a curtain of water under pressure, 
which would deflect the onrushing torpedo 
from its mark? Let us, says the inventor, 
provide the ship with powerful pumps, and 
when we see a torpedo coming, let us use the 
ships engines to squirt water down into the 
water, forming a curtain through which the 
torpedo cannot pass! 

Fine—fine. Except for the facts that: (1) 
a ship hasn’t engine power enough to make 
a curtain through which a one-ton torpedo 
won't penetrate at forty miles an hour and, 
(2) if it had, there wouldn’t be time to get it 
going between the time the torpedo was sighted 
and the time it struck and; (3) if there was 
such a curtain and it could be worked in time, 
and the torpedo did hit it and was deflected, 
it would still explode and do about as much 
damage ten feet from the vessel’s hull as if 
it hit it—apart from these things, this is a 
fine idea! 

So is the idea of a net—only: (1) unless 
the net was steel the torpedo would go through 
it like a bullet through cheese cloth; (2) if it 
didn’t go through it, and exploded at the net 
the same damage would be done and; (3) if 
all the mechanical problems of surrounding 
a ship with a net could be met, it would still 
slow up the ship’s progress to a point where 
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By C. H. Claudy 


it would be uneconomic to use her at all! 

These are examples. In the aeronautical field 
the suggestions are in many instances even 
more weird because the American public is, 
from an aviation standpoint, as yet almost en- 
tirely ignorant. We know that airplanes and 
flying boats fly, because we see them do it. 
We know Uncle Sam is building a few thou- 
sand as fast as he can, because we see it in 
the papers. But as to how these things fly, 
or where they are being made or how, or just 
what will be done with them after they are 
made, we know too little. 

We know so little because it is considered 
that the less we know, the less Germany will 
find out, and the less she finds out, the worse 
she will be treated when we get in the air in 
quantity. Maybe so. Anyhow, the joyous re- 
sult is a crop of “suggestions” and “inven- 
tions” and “discoveries” which gives impe- 
cunious scribes a chance for stories, like this 
one. So we should worry! 

F’r'instance, again. 

Mr. B’jones is a motor boatman. Before the 
war he had a 30-footer in which he went on 
camping expeditions, took his wife or some 
other fellow’s wife for a spin and enjoyed 
life. He learned all about a gasoline motor, 
and looked with envy on the fellow who had 
a 40-footer or a flying boat. Naturally, he 
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also looked at the war through a binnacle and 
sees its end through either a marine or an 
aeronautical spy-glass. So he puts his wits 
to work and suggests to the Navy that a good 
way to end the U-boat menace will be to have 
a flying boat capable of flying at the same 
speed as a submarine. “I notice,” he writes, 
“that the fastest machines which engage in 
aerial battle are the smallest, and that the big, 
weight-carrying machines which go slow, are 
large. Therefore, why not make a flying boat 
of such size that it can go at approximately 
the speed of a submarine? It could then fol- 
low along the wake of one and drop depth 
bombs upon it at pleasure. I should be glad 
to come to Washington at my own expense, 
to confer with you further along these lines 
if you would like to have me. Any bank or 
minister in my town will tell you of my re- 
sponsibility, etc.” 

Now you can’t blame a really busy officer 
in the airplane game from putting a letter like 
that carefully away in a filing case and for- 
getting it. It has to be filed, for that is the 
system. But it doesn’t have to be discussed 
by people whose time is valuable. Of course, 
the officer doesn’t blame poor B’jones. He 
knows B’jones is patriotic and well meaning. 
It’s his misfortune to be ignorant of a few 
fundamentals of aviation. 

The officer knows that the speed of any 
aeroplane is a combination of three factors— 
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power, weight, and surface. Of course, he 
knows the thousand details which modify 
speed—shape of surface, amount of surface 
exposed for wind resistance, shape and size of 
propeller, etc., but with all these factors at 
their best, surface which supports, weight 
which drags down, and power which pulls, 
alone determine speed. Obviously, the less the 
wing spread, the less the weight. But the less 
the wing spread, the greater the power must 
be, because the less the wing spread, the more 
need for speed to keep in the air. And the 
greater the power, the heavier the engine. The 
heavier the weight, the greater must be either 
speed or wing spread. 

In this Chinese maze, this vicious circle, 
moves the airboat and airplane designer. With 
a practical maximum of something less than 
200 miles an hour, and a practical minimum 
of about forty miles an hour in the air, his 
system of compromises is organized. 

Now, if a machine of a certain weight and 
surface power goes forty miles an hour, “why,” 
says the man in the street, “can’t two of them 
be hooked together and reduce the speed nec- 
essary to float them to twenty miles an hour?” 

And nature turns around and answers that 
there is only one form of wing surface which 
can, within reasonable limits, double the sur- 
face and the weight together. That is Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell’s tetrahedral 
kite construction, which makes two 
tetrahedrons as strong as one, and 
weighing just twice one. But for 
another form of supporting surface 
construction, with increased size, the 
weight increases faster than the sur- 
face. Two airboats hitched together 
would have to have a wonderful system of 
braces and brace wires to make the two as 
strong as one—which adds weight. 

If it is ever possible to increase materially 
the available horsepower per pound of engine, 
it may be possible to make a man-carrying 
plane which will float through the air at ten, 
fifteen, and twenty miles an hour. With keen 
memories of the Wright flights of ten years 
ago, when to go up in a three-mile an hour 
breeze was an adventure, to fly five miles 
across country a stunt, to climb 500 feet in 
the air in five minutes meant a front page 
story and the first sustained flight of one solid 
hour took the whole first page—with memories 
of these timid first beginnings and to-day’s 
wonderful aerial achievements, far be it from 
the present scribe to say no ten-mile an hour 
plane will ever be built. But if it is, it won't 
be according to known formule of to-day or 
with the present type of engine—and the offi- 
cers who receive B’jones well-meant suggestion 
smile patiently in that knowledge and pigeon- 
hole his letter. 

Comes K’smith with another idea. 

He puts it in the form of a catalog, prob- 
ably because he thinks it’s businesslike. 


Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sirs: 

(1) An airplane or airboat flies. 

(2) It flies with power from an engine. 

(3) Part of that power sustains it in 
the air. 

(4) The rest of the power propels it 
forward. 

If (1) part of an engine’s power can 
sustain a heavy airplane in the air; 

Why (2) cannot all its power be put to 
sustaining, thus eliminating forward mo- 
tion? 

And if (1) hovering is thus possible, 
why (2) is not a slight forward motion, 
at low speed, possible? 
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If you wish me to come to Washington 
to help you in developing the helicopter 
idea according to the attached copyrighted 
sketches, I shall be pleased to do so at 
$200 a month and expenses and a price 
to be agreed upon later when the Govern- 
ment accepts my idea. 

Yours truly, 


K’SMITH. 
K’smith, poor fellow, doesn’t know that 
half the aerodynamical laboratories in the 


world are working on helicopter ideas. He 
also has failed to reflect on a few well-known 
facts. K’smith can ride a bicycle, perhaps at 
twenty-five miles an hour, and keep it up for 
an hour. He can ride five minutes up a ten per 
cent grade. In the hour he has transported 200 


Leaving the hangar. 











Ae PROPELLER BLADES 








The engine power which drives an airboat 
into the air distributes the weight of the plane 
over a vast surface of air as the airboat glides 
through the supporting medium, on much the 
same principle that a skater at speed can ne- 
gotiate half-inch ice on which he has only to 
stop to break through. That same engine 
power, beating into one unit surface of air, 
accomplishes nothing. No helicopter yet de- 
vised has managed to raise itself off the 
ground and carry a man, nor does it seem at 
all likely that it will, until horsepower per 
pound of engine increases decidedly. 
Nevertheless and notwithstanding, horizon- 
tal propellers in combination with vertical 
tractor propellers do offer a fascinating field 
for the inventor, and the idea is being taken 
very seriously in many a laboratory. Un- 
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the country come out strong—regular battal- 
ions of them. Maybe squadrons is more am- 
biently nautical a word! Anyway, he does 
know the war ought to be fought in the air. 
At least a thousand of him have suggested 
one and the same plan to various govern- 
ment officials, from the private secretary of 
the second assistant chief clerk to the janitor 
of a Fish Commission to the President him- 
self. 

These suggestions are worded in 1,000 dif- 
ferent ways and the suggestors want 1,000 
different varieties of rewards, running all the 
way from a new star in the flag to a million 
dollars. But the suggestions are centered 
around the fact that all that is necessary to 
squelch the U-boat in its lair is to have enough 
seaplanes and mother ships to “guard the 


The “Blimp” dirigible, of the non-rigid type, is leaving its hangar at the Naval Aviation Station at Warrington Beach, 
Pensacola, Fla., preparatory 
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The Sketch Above Shows the Helicopter Constructed by Paul Cornu in 1907, in France. 


This machine lifted two men five feet in a vertical direction off the ground and traveled forward at the 
rate of ten feet a second for a short time. The total weight was 504 Ibs. and the equilibrium of the 
device was very easily disturbed. Horizontal motion was obtained by placing beneath the end of each 
propeller at the end of the machine a deflecting surface or wing which was operated by the pilot and 
marked “A" in the sketch. The surface or wing diverted a small quantity of the air driven downwards 
by the propeller, from a vertical to a horizontal direction, thereby obtaining a forward or backward 

y motion as desired. A 24 h.p. motor was used in the experiment which gave 900 r.p.m. or 14 actual h.p. 
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Erecting a Hydrogen Plant. 


The load lifted was 50 pounds per h.p. 


The base of a huge tank for storin 





gas to be used by military balloons is laid in record time at an 





= , . Aviation Experiment Station “Somewhere in America” 


pounds twenty-five miles, laterally. But when 
he tries to transport the same 200 pounds, with 
the same power, up, against the action of grav- 
ity, he finds he can’t do it! Railroad trains 
rush around the landscape at sixty miles an 
hour, but your mightiest passenger locomotive 
lies down and dies a natural death on a three 
or four per cent. grade. Keeping even with 
gravity is one thing—working against it some- 
thing else already. 
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doubtedly some one will some day discover 
how to make an airplane hover under its own 
power, but it can’t be done by a syllogistic 
suggestion and K’smith can take that as the 
perfectly good reason why his idea doesn’t 
meet with a delegation from the President 
come to fetch him to Washington! 

When it comes to aerial tactics and strategy, 
particularly for the Naval branch of airplane 
work, the B’joneses and the K’smithses of 


water route to Europe.” 

“Let us provide 300 mother ships,’ says 
K’smith B’jones, “and anchor them at ten- 
mile intervals across the Atlantic. Every 
mother ship will have two or more seaplanes. 
These seaplanes will fly constantly back and 
forth from mother ship to mother ship. Trans- 
ports will travel within a short distance of 
these mother ships, which will at once guide 

(Continued on page 56) 
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from stem to stern and keel to masthead, the motor condition can be helped to a great extent by putting 
overhauled and cabin set to rights, the next thing is_ three or four carefully fitted rawhide washers in the 
to get her into the water. This is accomplished in various box with the usual packing. 
ways, depending mostly upon local conditions and the equip- The friction of the packing on the shaft can be 
ment at hand. somewhat reduced by thoroughly mixing flake graph- 
There are a few things, however, that should be looked ite with grease and rubbing the mixture into the 
after before the launching. Has a plug been put in the drain packing. It does no harm to put some of it between 
hole in the bilge? More than one boat has been put over in each layer of packing. 
a hurry to catch the tide and this littlke—though mighty im- Another piece of equip- 
portant—detail has been forgotten, much to the disgust and ment aboard cruisers that 
disappointment of the owner. It usually means some hustling needs some attention in 
to get her out again, to say nothing of a bilge full of water the spring is the toilet. 
and a lot of equipment to be dried out. Some are made with 
It is well to make the plug of dry white pine, drive it in leather gaskets and check 
tight, and then saw it off flush with the planking. A pine valves, and as leather 


\ FTER the boat has been scraped, painted, and varnished worn the packing invariably wears out rapidly. This 


plug that has had a coating of white lead before driving will 
swell after a few hours in the water and be as tight and firm 
as part of the planking itself. 

Another thing that is apt to be slighted in the rush of the 
last few hours’ work is the stuffing box. It is just as impor 
tant that the packing is tight as to plug the drain hole. If 
you don’t want to haul your boat out after the first trip it 
is a good plan to repack the stuffing box before the launching. 
For this purpose about the most satisfactory material is 
square-braided hydraulic packing of a size to fit the gland. 

Some men prefer to cut the packing into short lengths that 
will form rings about the shaft, but just as good results are 
obtained by using about four turns wound in a spiral in the 
same direction as the gland turns when being tightened up, 
but with the ends cut to a taper and overlapping so that 
there will be four thicknesses at all points about the shaft. 

When a wheel is slightly out of balance or the shaft is 


dries out 
. Av @ 
shrinks, 
someée- 
times 
even 
cracks, 
the pump 
an d 
valves 
should be 
givena 
little at- 
tention. 
When 
rubber 
balls are 
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used for checks in the waterpipe, they are generally stuck 


fast to their seats in the spring. It is a good plan to clean 
the corrosion from the seats with sandpaper or emery 
cloth and put in new balls. 

To avoid any chance of a leak it is a pretty good 
scheme to examine all the water and drain connec- 
tions through the hull. Although the fittings are 
bronze they have been known to corrode to such an 
extent as to break off at the planking from the least 

movement or vibration. 
When the boat is hauled 
out in a ship yard or on 
the grounds of a yacht club 
with a marine railway the 
launching is a simple mat- 
ter once the craft is on the 
car. It is the man who has 
his boat 
up on the 
bank and 
no elabo- 
rate me- 
chanical 
equip- 
ment at 
hand that 
needs all 
the help 
a aa 
friends 
can give 

him. 
It is 
hard 
work and 


trying to the old-timer, little less the amateur, to move a boat 
weighing several tons with nothing to help but a few planks 
and some pipe rollers. If the rise and fall of the tide amounts 
to four or five feet it is comparatively easy going to work 
the boat down the beach at low water and let the rising tide 
do the rest. 

The man who has to use his head as well as his hands is 
the one who must launch his boat from the bank at high water. 
It is then a case of getting the boat to the top of the incline, 
making sure that everything is ready, and trusting to luck 
that your skids and sliders work as intended. 

It costs a little more for material, but when a boat must 
be handled by inexperienced men, a substantial timber cradle 
is the best possible insurance against accident. It should have 
long heavy stringers that will carry the weight to the rollers 
or greased sliders without bending. The cross frames should 
fit the hull snugly and be well-braced fore and aft. It is prac- 
tically impossible to upset a boat when such a rig is used. 

For moving a boat on land there is nothing simpler and 
more effective than rollers. They may be either of wood 
or iron pipe, but the larger the better. In using them plank 
runways must be laid, and to have them work properly the 
runways must be fairly level and smooth. 

In shipyards where boats are being moved every day and 
a power winch is available, greased skids and sliders can be 
used with good results. When once in motion the pull re- 
quired is no more than with rollers, but the force necessary 
to start is considerably more. 

The day of the old hand-powered capstan or the home- 
made crab has about passed. They answered the purpose all 
right in the days of sail boats, but the motor boatman knows 


(Continued on page 92) 
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Florida Opens the 


A Three Days’ Meet at Miami Which Attracts a Good 
Stroller, an Albany- Compete—An Indication of the Popularity 


built runabout which is 
pou beginning her By R. W 
fourt i . . 3 
oy - anneal an 2 Commodore Charles W. Kotcher (on the right) who as yet has 
Ven Blerck motor never missed a Miami Regatta, and Dr. Lyons, owner of the Scripps- 
“ powered cruiser Regina 


inch Speedway and is credited with well over 
30 m.p.h. Stroller, the five-year-old Albany 
fast runabout owned by E. C. Romfh, presi- 
A, dent of the First National Bank of Miami, 
powered with a six-cylinder Van Blerck, was 


A. 
Sia ael admittedly fast, but her age apparently put 
> 


her out of the running. Hoosier II, the 35- 

AN must _ foot Albany fast runabout owned by H. R. 

M have excite- Duckwall, of Indianapolis, and powered with 

ment, or at an eight-cylinder Sterling, was touted to have 

least he thinks he must. enough speed up her sleeve to show her stern 

Thousands upon thousands to them all. The first day four boats got 

of people went South to Florida this winter, 

partly to dodge our delightful Northern winter 

and partly to dodge hearing “War, War, War,” 

morning, noon, and night. When they got 
down there they needed something to do. By : 

- ‘ associate 
tacit consent the war was not discussed. Every edtieee af 
body down there was there for a good time, the National 
for a rest and a change. So the regular rou Geographic 
tine of the Southern winter resorts went Magazine; 
along. People danced, played tennis, golf, Carl G. 
swam, flirted, took automobile tours, just as Fisher, 
they have done in previous years. The Miami promoter of 
th * ‘ the Miami 
Chamber of Commerce, seeing that the people de din 
just wanted to be natural and to enjoy them- James A. 
selves in a perfectly natural way, decided to Allison 
hold the Miami Regatta as usual, so they went 
ahead and fixed things up and on February 
27 and 28 pulled off a very successful regatta, 
fully as successful as any previous Southern 
Regatta, and better attended than 
any previous event of its kind in the 
South. The net proceeds were do- 
nated to the American Red Cross 
and a sum slightly in excess of 
$2,000 was turned over by the 
Miami Chamber of Commerce to 
the Red Cross as a result of the 
event. Rather a remarkable hap- 
pening—to actually make a regatta 
produce more dollars than was 
spent on it 

The racing itself was good, espe 
cially on the second day. The first 
day had too many events listed, 
for several of which it was found 
impossible to get enough entries to 
make the races interesting. It is 
an accepted fact that the public is 
not interested in slow boats; what 
they want to see is speed and then 
some more speed. The Open Dis- 
placement Boat Race was the big 
event of both days. Three boats 
out of the five entered were very 
closely matched on paper and so 
proved to be in actual racing. 
Wizard, a 32-foot Lawley boat 
owned by Mrs. Carl G. Fisher, was 
a favorite, Wizard originally had 
a six-cylinder Wisconsin engine; 
she now has a six-cylinder 5% by 7- 


John Oliver 


La Gorce, 


TOT ii pe ae 


yi -¥ 


Finish of one round of the racer class on the second day of racing 
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of These Types of Craft at Present 
Wadman 


Rex Wadman, whose ability to put things across is 
responsible for the success of this year’s races 



































Racing Season of 


Entry List—Runabouts and Express Cruisers 


Wizard leading, Hcosier II, second, and Jan Il, third 


1918 


making one of 
turns 


away in a bunch, the fourth being Comet, a 
28-footer with a four-cylinder Sterling. Right 
from the start Hoosier II, with Mr. Duckwall 
at the wheel, took the lead and held it until 
the end of the race. The race was between 
Wizard, driven by Carl G. Fisher, and Stroller, 
driven by Bill Webber, which was eventually 
settled in favor of Wizard. This gave Hoosier 
II first place, Wizard second place, and Stroller 
third place for the day. 

On the second day these same three boats 
came up to the line with blood in their eyes. 


Commodore 

Kotcher's Bet- 

ty M Ill has a 

brush with a 

Curtiss Flying 
oat 


Photographs 
copyrighted by 
R. W. Wadman. 













Hoosier Il, a Sterling- 
powered runabout, 





the 


The start was a 
good one, with Carl 
Fisher slightly in the lead. 
At the first upper turn they 
were all bunched, but Carl 
Fisher cut the buoys a little finer and nosed 
around the turn a boat length to the good, but 
in the straightaway Stroller fooled them all 
by shooting into the lead. This made the race 
faster and more furious; both Mr. Fisher and 
Mr. Duckwall let out a couple of notches and 
started after Stroller. As they came up by the 
judges stand the three boats were so close 
together that it kept the timers on the hop to 
catch them, but Stroller had found a couple of 
hundred extra revolutions and maintained just 
enough of a lead to throw a pretty wake for 
the other two boats to wallow in. Hoosier 
II and Wizard were right on Stroller’s tail, 
sometimes one ahead and then the other, but 
the race finished with Stroller well ahead, 
Hoosier II next and Wizard third. If Wizard 
had won second place and Hoosier II third 
place, all three boats would have tied for the 
series with 8 points apiece; as it 
was Hoosier II got 9 points, Stroller 
received 8 points, and Wizard land- 
ed 7 points, with Jan II getting 2 
and Comet getting 2 points apiece. 
The race put up by Stroller on 
that second day was a wonder. 
Here was a boat built by the Albany 
Boat Corporation away back in 
1913 for Percy Reddick, raced by 
him and run by him for three sea- 
sons, then sold to T. E. Powers, of 
Red Bank, and raced and run by 
him up North in 1916 and at Miami 
in 1917, then sold to E. C. Romfh 
and used continually by him since. 
The match race between the two 
Shadows was a surprise. Shadow 
III, last year’s winner, then owned 
by Carl G. Fisher, now in Sectional 
Patrol Service with the Naval Re- 
serve, a 50-footer powered with a 
pair of eight-cylinder Speedways, 
went out and deliberately trimmed 
Carl Fisher’s new creation, Shadow 
V, a 45-footer with a duplicate 
power plant; not only trimmed him 
the first day, but also repeated the 
performance on the second day. 
Shadow III was driven to victory 
both days of the regatta by her-own 
crew of Jackies. 
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A gill netting motor boat, typical of sev- 
eral thousand in the Pacific salmon industry 








Motor ketch used in herring fisheries, Alaska 


ROM the northernmost point in Alaska 
to the Mexican line, following the con- 
tour of the Pacific side of the continent, 

is approximately 5,000 miles. That you may 
sense this distance more accurately, try to 
realize the distance from New York to 
San Francisco, and multiply it by two. This 
Pacific coast line proper, carrying in to thou- 
sands of indentations, harbors, inlets, and bays, 
runs several times 5,000 miles. 

On this Pacific side of the United States 
and Canada, and plying every foot of this 
tremendous coast line, is a fleet of commercial 
motor boats far greater than will be found 
any place else in the whole wide world. And 
this fleet has been remarkably developed as to 
type, construction and efficiency. To the lay- 
man, the large number of these commercial 
motor craft is the startling feature. To the 
technical man, who knows motor boats, the 
one outstanding feature is the splendid design 
of most of these boats and the high standard 
of mechanical perfection attained in building 
and operating them. 

There is much that goes on west of the 
Cascades and the Sierras that is little credited 
in the east. Your average easterner is prone 
to call it “western boosting” and dismiss it 
with a laugh and a shrug of the shoulders. 
For some tales that come out of the west this 
is sufficient acknowledgement. But the east- 
erner who discounts the true tale of this 
western commercial motor boat fleet is merely 
displaying his own provincialism. There was 
a time when eastern motor and accessory man- 
ufacturers would not see the tremendous busi- 


ness possibilities on the Pa- 
cific Coast. That time has 
passed. 

To understand the rea- 
sons for the development of 
this wonderful fleet it is 
first necessary to understand 
something of the country, 
its resources, its transpor- 
tation problems and _ its 
transportation facilities. 

The fisheries of the Pa- 
cific Coast stand first in the 
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A fleet of motor purse seining boats in harbor, waiting 


The Need for Com 


The First of a Series of Articles De 
Various Types of Commercial 


I. THE PACIFIC 
By A.V. 


Undoubtedly the motor boat is playing a more important part 
the internal combustion motor which is supplying power to the thou 
seas more clear of U-boats every hour. The motor ship of to-day is 
steamship ever was. The commercial motor boat can and soon will 
resources that railroad and freight congestion in the future will be 
waterways and canals will bring about a system of water transporta- 

y the commercial motor boat is in a state of undevelopment. 
few logical reasons for this lack of development other than failure 
one at this moment. 

MoToR BoatinG has planned a series of intensive articles on the 
power plant of which this is the first. All of the articles will be 
the actual conditions and requirements are and just where the 

On the Pacific Coast they have been making use of com i 
for every 1,000 people living in the Pacific states. On the easter 
more, on the Pacific about thirteen out of these fourteen are com- 
pleasure craft to one commercial. For this reason the first several 
idea in mind of teaching the East what the West is doing in this 





development of the fleet, naturally, yet this is 
but one of the causes. There is hardly a busi- 
ness of magnitude on the coast that does not 
somewhere employ motor craft in its daily 
work. A glance at a map will show that water 
transportation is possible almost everywhere 
on the coast and part way inland. And the 
impossibility of building railroads through 
much of the coast country that is now served 
by waterways will always leave the motor boat 
as a prime factor in transportation of both 
passengers and freight. 

Look closely at a map of the Puget Sound 
country, and all the inland waterways from 
there to Alaska. Look at the bays and the 
rivers of Oregon and California. And looking 
at all these, and realizing the character of the 
country and of its many resources, one will 
readily see why the motor boat has come into 
its own on the Pacific Coast. 

Two other big contributing causes must not 
be overlooked. First, that there has been man- 
ufactured in the San Francisco district for 


many years a type of marine motor of the 
ruggedest kind, that any squarehead can run 
successfully with very little teaching, and that 
has proved absolutely reliable in the hardest 
kind of service. And secondly, distillate, a 
fuel almost like kerosene, has been furnished 
in abundance to run these engines at a cost of 
six to nine cents a gallon, cutting the power 
cost down to a minimum. And the Standard 
Oil Company has so distributed marine filling 
stations that from San Diego to Ketchikan 
motor boats may now fill their fuel tanks at 
those stations easier than motor cars are filled 
at the usual city filling stations. 

The story of the development of the Pacific 
coast fleet of commercial motor boats would 
not be complete without mention of the naval 
architects who have contributed so much that 
has been vital to that full development. 

In Seattle, Lee & Brinton and L. H. Coo- 
lidge were pioneers, and later L. E. (Ted) 
Geary, Edson B. Schock and Martin C. Eris- 
mann did their part. In Portland there was 
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A small, distinctive type of motor fishing 
boat found only in the San Francisco district 
















for salmon run. A typical scene during the fishing season 





mercial Motor Boats 
of the 





aling with the Development 


ercial Craft and Their Power Plants 

CIFIC FISHING BOAT 

AY. Comings 

nt pert toward winning the war than any of the automotive vehicles. It is 

= i sands of patrol boats and submarine chasers which are sweeping the 

>-day is as important to the nation’s economic welfare as the ocean-going Fujisan, a typical tuna fisherman of the latest type 


become such a strong factor among the country’s transportation 
unknown. The federal development and ownership of all the inland 
tion which it will be impossible to choke. 

The surface of its possibilities has hardly been scratched. There are 
to take advantage of the opportunities which still stand before every 


5 
ts 


more than the motor craft has been developed only within the last four 
used in the fisheries of the or five years, and that has already reached a 
Pacific Coast. These consti- standard design meeting every requirement of 
tute a wonderful fleet in this comparatively new and growing industry. 
themselves, and other types I have been particularly fortunate in living 


subject of the development of the commercial motor boat and its : : : 
of commercial motor boats on the coast during the greatest period of de- 


written by men in the field, those who know from experience what 


re FE 


bow” greatest opportunity exists. I will describe in detail in velopment in the motor fishing industry, and 
marca motor boats for years. Out there there are fourteen motor boats future issues of MoToR to me it has proved a very fascinating chapter 
eastern seaboard we have only four boats per 1,000 population. Further- BoatinG. in commercial motor boat history. To watch 
2 oo mercial craft whereas on the Atlantic there are perhaps ninety-nine The tremendous fisheries the steady growth of the immense fleets, each 
several articles in the series will deal with Pacific Coast activities with the of the Pacific Coast of the final type gradually emerging from the non- 
in this field.—Editor. United States have devel- descripts of the earlier days, has been much 
oped within the last ten like watching the dramatic revealment of some 

e W. H. Curtis, and in San Francisco the Dickey years six absolutely distinct types of motor great sea epic. 
n Brothers turned out many excellent motor fishing vessels. To one familiar with the Of all the motor fishing craft on the Pacific 
t craft. Others there were who had lesser part coast fisheries, from Unimak Pass to Mexico, Coast, the purse seiner of Pacific northwestern 
t in this development. each of these types is recognized on sight, and waters has nearest approached absolute stand- 
a To these naval architects, notably the Seattle a glance at the boat will identify it at once ardization. I have been amused, in a way, in 
d group, is due much of the high efficiency of as to home waters, the work it is engaged looking over magazine articles and press dis- 
f the modern motor fleet on this coast, and their in, etc. patches in the last few months telling of the 
r service in applying to the design and construc- The salmon fisheries of the Pacific north- “standardization” of everything from destroy- 
d tion of this fleet the best in modern marine west are responsible for the development of ers to scout cruisers, for the magazines, almost 
g practise is of incalculable value. They accep- three of these types, each of which is a logical without exception, have laid particular stress 
n ted what actual service had proven best for result of the work required of it. A fourth upon this as something new, something yet to 
.t each type, added many ideas that proved equal- type is now in process of evolution, but of be proved out under actual working conditions. 
d ly good, and evolved motor boats that for that more later. A certain manufacturer, on a large scale, of a 
grace of design, high efficiency in actual ser- The halibut fisheries of the northwestern very excellent small automobile, has received 
c vice, and general all ’round excellence are and Alaskan coasts have developed a type very columns of press notices because he has started 
d without a peer in any part of the world. I distinct from eastern craft engaged in similar the manufacture of a standardized type of 





personally know of the many difficulties they 
encountered, yet they held steadfastly to all 
that was good in their profession, and it would 
be denying the truth to say that the fleet as a 
whole does not show markedly the influence of 
their work. 

I will not, in this article, consider in detail 





work. 

On San Francisco Bay and its many tribu- 
taries will be found a small motor fishing boat 
of a type found nowhere else on the coast, and 
from Los Angeles north through Santa Bar- 
bara Channel and south to Lower California, 
will be found the tuna fisherman, a type that 


submarine chaser for the government in his 
Detroit factories. 

Yet I could lead all these enthusiasts on 
“standardization” to a boat building plant in 
Old Town, Tacoma, where standardization in 
boat building has been practised for lo, these 
several years back, and where they would find 
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motor purse seiners in every stage of construc- 
tion from naked keel to finished craft sliding 
down the ways. The two Barbare brothers, 
Nick and George, have been successfully build- 
ing seine boats to standardized plans for sev- 
eral years. They have a crew of workers who 
know every operation on every part of their 
standardized purse seine boats, and the result 
is that these craft are turned out from this 
yard so fast that the old timers on the Sound 
can hardly believe their eyes as they see the 
new ones slip into the water every few days 
during the rush season. 

I do not mean by this that the Barbare 
brothers are the only builders who turn out 
first class seine boats on the Sound. There 
are many other yards that have turned out 
mighty good boats, the Skansis, at Gig Harbor, 
for instance, and John Wilson, in Seattle, and 
Nelsen and Kelez, and Jimmy Hall, and others 
in this same district, and Martinolich, at Quar- 
termaster Harbor. Seine boats of this type are 
standard anywhere on Puget Sound, and any 
first class boat builder can build one, and it 
will be a real boat, too, you may be certain. 

It was not so many years ago, ten, at the j 
outside, that motor purse seiners were a 
novelty in north Pacific waters. Then 
the old “Pioneer” hove in sight 
with a little Frisco Standard 
engine below decks, and 
the old timers who had 
been used to sail as a 
motive power began to 
sit up and take notice. 
It wasn’t long before 
the engine builders 
were swamped with 











Tyee, a typical motor halibut schooner of 
larger type 


orders for motors, but the seine 
boats didn’t run to any particular 
type. 

Then came the raised - deck 
pleasure cruiser, and I believe it 
was that wise old pioneer, “Dad” 
Starrett, of Seattle, who first 
adapted the pleasure cruiser ac- 
commodation plan to the purse 
seiner in his “Fredelia I.” Others 
followed suit, and out of this 
beginning has evolved the present 
day type of motor purse seiner, of 
which there are hundreds plying 
Oregon, Puget Sound, and Alaska 
waters. These craft cost an aver- 
age of $6,000 each, so it is easy 
to see that the investment in a 
motor purse seiner reaches a very 
considerable sum. 

In the old days the fishermen lived in tents 
on land near the fishing grounds, with all the 
disadvantages of that mode of living. With 
the coming of motors, and the present type of 
boats, they have moved into almost luxurious 
forecastles, with electric lights and other con- 
veniences, and live like sportsmen out for a 
good time. 

No better example of the very last word in 


. Active, a 


The Need for Commercial Motor Boats 


modern purse seine salmon fisherman could be 
selected than Active, built by the Barbare 
brothers and owned by the Rokas & Comas 
Grocery Co., of Tacoma. Active is 65 feet 
in length, with the generous beam of 15 
feet and draws approximately 6 feet of water 
when loaded with her shining cargo of salmon. 




































motor 
purse seining boat 
used in salmon 


fishing 


Foredeck of motor 
halibut schooner, 
showing windlass 
for handling 
heavy ground 
tackle. Run by 


main motor below 








Her power is a 55 h.p. Imperial motor, 
of the heavy-duty, ’Frisco-built type that has 
made the Pacific Coast fishery craft famous the 
world over wherever motor boats are known 
and talked of. 

A glance at the picture herewith will show 
the outstanding features of this type of fish 
boat. There is the pilot house, always found 
on north Pacific motor craft of all types, and 
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the outside steering wheel used only when 
maneuvering with the net spread overside. 
Within is the wheel used by the helmsmen on 
the long runs, and the captain’s berth and ac- 
commodations. Aft of the wheel-house is the 
galley, where the “doctor” holds forth with 
his seductive concoctions. And right here let 
me state that these fishermen eat the best of 
food. 

Forward, under the raised deck, are the 
crew's quarters, where each man has a com- 
fortable, roomy berth, well equipped with bed- 
ding to make his rest periods completely com- 
fortable. 

The engine is also housed in the after end 
of this compartment, and the strictest cleanli- 
ness and order is observed in this forecastle. 
Electric lights, of course, make this compart- 
ment cheerful for the men, and usually a Vic- 
trola or other talking machine, is installed for 
their amusement in the hours when the salmon 
are not running, or when labor is succeeded 
by rest in the shelter of quiet harbors over the 
weekly closed period. 

All the below deck space available in the 
after part of the craft is taken up by the 
fish hold, a ceiled space into which the 
salmon are dumped as fast as they are 
brailed in by the power winch just 
abaft the mast, turned by 
the big motor below. Away 
aft, on a huge turntable 
with an easily working 
roller on one edge, is 
the immense net that 
gathers in the salmon, 
piled coil on coil, 
ready to be payed 
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Lumni, a motor cannery tender of the 
best type 


out astern over the roller on the 
first signs of a school of the “sil- 
ver horde.” These nets are of the 
finest linen twine, or of the best 
cotton, and in the Puget Sound 
district measure as great as 600 
fathoms long and 80 feet deep. 
Floated by cork floats on the up- 
per edge, they are fitted with iron 
rings on the lower, and through 
these rings passes a manilla rope 
which is drawn in once the fish 
are encircled. The result is that 
the fish are absolutely pursed by 
the net around and beneath them, 
and may be brailed out at the 
fishermen’s leisure, with the big 
brailer that looks like a glorified 
dip net, and which is hoisted over- 
side by the power winch aboard 
the purse seiner. 

The net always goes out over the stern, the 
turntable resting with the roller aft when in 
its normal position. A fisherman in a skiff 
handles the outer end, and the motor craft de- 
scribes a large circle till the inner end of the 
net is brought to the fisherman in the skiff. 
Later, when the fish are brailed aboard and 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Outboard profile of Hike You 







My Ideal Runabout 


No. 3, Hike You, a 20-Foot Skimmer 


UR old friend, Noah Webster, the argu- 
ment settler, enlightens us to the extent 
that an Ideal is “a mental conception re- 

garded as a standard of perfection; a model 
of excellence, beauty, etc.” Now, with all due 
respect to Noah, I wish he had not restricted 
an ideal to a thing existing only in the mind, 
because when I designed the Hike You, my 
Ideal Runabout, I endeavored to bring it down 
from the clouds as low as the average man’s 
pocket-book and to produce.a boat that I could 
see existing in real life. The little twenty-foot 
speedabout illustrated herewith is the result: 

In Hike You will be found a comfortable 
little skimmer that follows the trend of our 
leading naval architects with perhaps nothing 
strikingly original. But absolute originality 
is not necessarily the criterion of an excellent 
design; originality, especially in amateurs, for 
originality’s sake, is of doubtful value, even 
stupid. 

She is not designed to meet any particular 
fancy nor for any particular body of water. 
However, my experience has been confined, 
more or less, to inland and to protected waters, 
and this, of course, influenced my delineation 
of an ideal runabout. If I had spent my early 
days along the coast, instead of in the middle 
west, I perhaps would prefer a heavy, high- 
sided, slow-moving runabout to splash through 
the briny to the fishing ground and the unfre- 
quented nooks of the many inlets and bays. 
But in the sheltered and semi-sheltered waters 
to which I am accustomed, and which are 
found in almost every state in the Union, the 
lighter, speedier craft remains preéminent. Be 
it a broken-down rowboat with a little “kicker” 
clamped on the stern, or a modern, dashing 
runabout with a degree of luxurious comfort 
that would dispirit the elaborate limousine 
motor car, they are all runabouts, all owned 
with the same pride, and all perform the same 
vast purposes. 

There are all sorts of runabouts and as many 
supporters; some prefer the orthodox round- 
bottom, while others swear by the more re- 
cently developed V-bottom. I am not going 


to dwell upon the merits of these two types, 
but will leave it to the accompanying drawings 
They 


to voice my opinions and preferences. 





By Philip L. Rhodes 


I ono 4 cela ces ee saale 20 Ft. 
EE 5:0 eu:4:0.6 &.de era wb Sra 5 Ft. 
Og Gee 8 % Ins. 
a ee 1490 Lbs. 
C. B. Above Base Line.......... 22.66 Ins. 
C. B. Aft of Amidship........... 1.327 Ft. 
WO Bas vo 0 0 6's 6 60 er con 4.92 Ft. 
Longitudinal B. M. ..............79.2 Ft. 


Area Load Water Plane .......73.7 Sq. Ft. 
Area Midship Section (Immersed) 1.68 Sq. Ft 
Moment to Change Trim 1 Inch 492 Ft. Lbs. 


Pounds Per Inch Immersion ........ 393.34 
eC ce antceneseden .319 
Prismatic Coefficient..-............ -692 
Midsection Coefficient......... oesew ae 
Waterline Coefficient............... -739 


C. G. of L. V. L. Aft of Midship. . . 1.724 Ft. 





My Ideal Runabout 


Hike You, the third of the series of Ideal 
Runabouts, is a most complete lit/le 20-footer, 
designed for use on protected waters 
with great possibilities in the way of speed. 

The Ideal Runabouts that are described 
each month will be only those designed by 
amateurs who know from actual experience 
what type of boat would be ideal for their 
individual requirements. If you are an ama- 
teur who has some ideas on what would be 
your Ideal Runabout we would like to pub- 
lish your plans and description. 


For each set of plans we publish we will 
pay $35 in cash. At the end of the series a 
poll will be taken and every subscriber to 
MoToR BoatinG will have an opportunity to 
register his preference. To the amateur de- 
signer whose boat receives the greatest num- 
ber of votes we will give a prize of $75 worth 
of boat equipment of his own selection. 

The only conditions are that the designs 
and descriptions submitted must be the work 
of an amateur. The plans must include an 
outboard profile, interior arrangement plan, 
full set of lines, construction details and 
table of offsets and be in black ink on white 
paper or tracing cloth. The description 
should be general in trend and set forth the 
designer’s reasons for considering his craft 
the ideal one, and should not be over 2,500 
words in length. 

Designs and descriptions may be sub- 
mitted any time up to May 15, 1918, but we 
would suggest that they be sent in as soon 
as possibl R ber, you have a better 
chance of having your Ideal Runabout plans 
published if you submit them before the rush 
at the close of the series. 














show at once that my choice rests with the 
refined, or concave, V-bottom, for I think 
that for ordinary use, especially wherever a 
boat of this size is used, they are drier, faster 
and more easily handled. Moreover, it is a 
type that may be easily built by an amateur. 
This type, obviously, is quite unsuited to light 
power, but my ideal does not call for light 
power; instead she is to carry from 30 to 40 
h.p, and is to step along in the neighbor- 
hood of 28 or 30 miles per hour. I advo- 
cate no particular make of engine here, because 
I really do not believe there is that much dif- 
ference. Just so long as you limit your selec- 
tion to an up-to-date, all-enclosed, light-weight, 
high-speed machine with electric starter, elec- 
tric lighting system, etc., the specifications will 
be satisfied. 

In a boat of this size and power there cannot 
be a great diversity of arrangements to choose 
from. Side seats are as obsolete as they are un- 
comfortable, while transverse seats, though 
they restrict passage from one seat to another, 
are both comfortable and logical. In large 
boats the front seat is generally divided to 
facilitate this passage, but I thought it unwise 
to attempt that in a twenty-footer. So in 
Hike You I have placed two big and com- 
fortable transverse seats, with liberal lazy 
backs and cushions, as shown in the arrange- 
ment plan. The motor is placed just forward 
of midships under the crowned deck, which is 
provided with large hinged hatches, making 
the motor easily accessible, All engine con- 
trols and auxiliary instruments are located 
upon the bulkhead immediately aft of the en- 
gine, except spark and throttle controls, which 
are placed, as customary, upon the auto steer- 
ing wheel. The reverse lever emerges through 
the rubber-covered inclined foot-board, making 
the whole arrangement analogous to that of an 
automobile. There is plenty of room between 
the seats and between the forward seat and 
bulkhead, so that there will be no discomfort 
due to sitting in cramped positions. 

If you would improve upon my little boat 
by adding a one-man top, equipped with side 
curtains, etc. (sans wrinkles), it would make 
her that much more comfortable and, if prop- 
erly designed, would perhaps be an asset to 
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her looks. When Hike You 
is built I shall include in her 
specifications just such a top. 

Just a few words in re- 
gard to the construction de- 
tails may not be out of place 
here. In a boat of this size 
weight is an important fac- 
tor, but must not be sacri- 
ficed for the sake of speed if 
the craft is to be really suc- 
cessful. 

Boats of this type that 
skim over the surface of the 
water must have a strongly- 
framed and planked under- 
body to withstand the pres- 
sure of the water, to say 
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to transom 


self, not just set in place to 
hold the motor. 

1 N° 2 In a boat of this size the 
keel, chines, sheer clamps, 
battens and planking should 
be in one length, without 
splices. There should be no 
trouble in securing stock of 
sufficient length for this little 
craft from any lumber dealer. 


1-7 
11 


The one important thing to 
be remembered in building a 
boat of this type is that when 
running at speed the entire 
weight is supported by the 
pressure of the water against 
the bottom, and that the 














nothing of the pounding in a choppy sea 
The floor timbers, especially at the mo- 
tor, should be closely spaced and securely 
fastened. 

Even though the motor installed be of 
light weight the long engine bed stringers 
extending from forward of the flywheel 
to the transom will be necessary not only 
to carry the weight of the engine, but 
to stiffen the comparatively flat after sec- 
tions of the underbody. They must be 
securely fastened to each floor timber so 
that they are really part of the frame it- 
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Body plan, lines, and curve of areas of 
Hike You showing the slightly hogged 
sheer, the flare forward and the concave 
V-bottom. Scale % inch equals | foot 


pressure is much greater than with a dis- 
placement type hull, and the underbody 
must be framed and fastened accordingly. 

The raked coaming forward and the 
arm-rest effect aft are up-to-date and do 
help her appearance and comfort ma- 
terially. ; 

Taken all in all, this little craft presents 
a seaworthy and pleasing appearance. 





























floor timbers under motor, 
and engine bed extending aft 
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the retail merchant. 


There are a number of manufacturers whose name or trade- 
mark on a tool is a guarantee of quality, and there are many 
reliable hardware stores that will stand back of any tool pur- 
chased from them. It must be remembered, however, that 
quality in material and fineness of finish cost money, and really 
good tools are never sold at prices that compete with the less 


serviceable article. 


Ever since the times of the Phoenicians and the Vikings, a 
set of tools has been part of every vessel’s equipment. There 


have been many occasions 
when a ship has been 
wrecked or damaged far 
from civilization and the 
crew have made repairs, 
or in a few cases even 
built a new vessel with 
the tools saved from the 
wreck. 

In the days of the sail- 
ing ships no vessel left 
port without a ship’s car- 
penter with his outfit of 
tools, and “chips” always 
found enough to do to 
keep him out of mischief. 
Aboard the steam-pow- 
ered steel-built vessels 
“chips” is not so impor- 
tant a person, but every 
ship has facilities for mak- 





Every tool in this set will be found useful aboard the day cruiser or larger 
runabout. Similar tools of different sizes will save time—and your disposition 
—when the motor needs attention 
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Tools and the 
Motor Boat 


Good Tools, of Appropriate Size, a Great Help 
to the Motor Boatman 


By T. W. Rockwell 


OOLS—implements of labor that man has found necessary 

for his existence since the earliest ages. Every man is at 

some time more or less interested in tools, whether a ham- 
mer and saw, or the complicated automatic machine tools used 
in the most highly specialized shops. 

Men who use tools, whether motor boatmen, automobilists, 
mechanics, farmers or just the average man, appreciate quality 
in tools. No matter how skillful a person may be he cannot 
turn out good work with poor tools. As it is a hard job even 
for an expert to determine the quality of a tool from its ap- 
pearance, the man who wants good tools must rely upon the 
reputation back of the manufacturer's name or the honesty of 





A set of tools for the 








There is little doubt that motor boating, both as a sport and an industry, 
has been held back to a great extent by the apparently great amount of work 
required for a little pleasure. During the last few years both the engine and 
boat builders have realized this, and a great improvement is noticeable in the 
equipment now available. There is still, and always will be, some work to 
be done in return for the pleasure and recreation derived from a motor boat. 

The great majority of motor boat owners prefer to do the work them- 
selves. Now, to reduce the time required for this work to a minimum, the 
first requirement is a kit of tools—good tools—adapted to the character of 
the work, the size of the boat, and to some extent dependent upon the purpose 


for which it is used. 


It is not intended that the tools enumerated in the four sets described in 
this article are either the minimum or maximum number that should be carried, 


small open boat or run- 
about. Nothing duplicated 
and every one useful 


ing all minor repairs to 
the hull or power plant. 

Of course, motor boats 
do not get as far from 
their home ports as ocean- 
going vessels, but when 
something goes wrong on 
a motor boat several miles 
from the nearest port, the 


or that the sizes given are to be accepted as final. They von prove of value owner is inconvenienced 
i 


as a guide in selecting an outfit, but every motor boatman has 
preferences, and every motor installation its own peculiarities that should be 
considered. Every man will probably add several tools that will be particularly 


useful for his individual needs. 


The tools and photographs were obtained by courtesy of Hammacher, 


Schlemmer & Co., New York.—Editor. 


nearly as much as the 
crew of a vessel disabled 
at sea unless he can make 
the necessary repairs. The 
motor boat owner prob- 
ably went out prepared 


$ own personal 








for only a few hours sail, 
while the ocean-going vessel is provisioned and equipped 
to be at sea for weeks or even months. As ocean-going 
vessels travel “ocean lanes” or well-established routes, the 
motor boat that is disabled anywhere but in much-fre- 
quented waters will not pick up a tow much quicker than 
the ship at sea. 

Now, it is not to be understood that every motor boat 
should carry a complete outfit of tools to meet any 
emergency that may arise anywhere from a loose bolt or 
broken spark plug to a hole stove in the hull. The owner 
should be governed in selecting his kit of tools by the 
size of his craft and the distance he is liable to be from 
repair shop facilities. A small boat that is hardly ever 
more than a few miles from home does not need to carry 
as many tools as a boat of the same size that cruises over 
longer distances, and neither will have use for as many 
tools as the cruiser that makes trips of several hundred 
miles and is away from its home port for weeks or months 
at a time. In the latter case there will probably be use 
for the tools used in at least three trades—machinist, 
plumber, and carpenter. 

The owner of a small boat or runabout that is used for 
only a few hours at a time, and seldom gets far from 
home will not find use for many tools while away from 
the mooring. He will have occasion to use a hammer 
about as much as any tool, so in selecting one it is well 
to consider all the uses to which it will be put. In the first 
place it should be fairly heavy, and of good balance. A 
machinist’s hammer meets these requirements. When 
overhauling the motor and possibly at other times it will 
be necessary to cut new gaskets, and gaskets can be cut 
quicker, neater, and to a better fit, by means of a ball peen 
hammer than any other method, so a ball peen machinist’s 
hammer is the one to purchase. 

Loose nuts or bolts will cause trouble in any piece of 
machinery, and a gasoline motor in particular, so a wrench 
should always be carried. The old style monkey wrench 
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will grip a nut about as tight as any, but the 
shape is rather awkward to use in the cramped 
quarters often encountered on a motor, and 
a wooden handle is liable to split. An all- 
steel wrench with the jaws at an angle of 22% 
degrees with the handle will turn either a 
square or hex nut with the minimum sweep 
of the handle and the shape of the head al- 
lows it to be used close up to any obstruction. 
In fact, a wrench of this 
type can be used with just 
one-half the sweep of the 
handle necessary with a 
wrench where the jaws are 
parallel to, or at right angles 
to, the handle. 

For tightening up the 
electrical connections, ex- 
tracting cotter pins, bending 
wire and even pulling nails 
a pair of slip-joint pliers 
are about the most con- 
venient tool. The slip- 
joint feature allows spread- 
ing the jaws to grasp large 
objects without having the handles 
spread so far apart that it is awk- 
ward to work with. 

There are many patterns of 
screw-drivers, but by far the most 
convenient for general use is one 
with a fairly long blade, round at 
the handle and flattened only near 
the end. A round, fluted handle 
will afford the best grip when 
used at any angle. Two essen- 
tials are a good ferrule and a 
blade so fastened that there is no 
danger of its becoming loose in 
the handle. Some screw-drivers 
are made with the blade extending through 
the handle so they can be hammered; but why 
use a hammer on a screw-driver? Use a cold 
chisel. 

A file will often be handy in trimming off 
rough edges or burrs and for such work a 
single cut, flat file will prove the most satis- 
factory. For cleaning and smoothing up spark 
plug electrodes or truing up the contact points 
on the spark coil vibrator, there is nothing 
that will do the trick quite as good as a very 
thin, fine cut file made for that particular 
purpose. 

Every marine motor has more or less piping 
connected with it, and the only tool that can 
be used successfully in handling pipe work is 
a pipe wrench. On the smaller boats it is not 
necessary to carry a pipe wrench large enough 
to grip the exhaust line. A wrench large 
enough to take care of the water and gasoline 











Every cruiser should 


carry a 
sufficient number and variety of tools to make 


Tools and the Motor Boat 


piping will answer 
the purpose. 

Larger motor boats 
that are used for 
longer trips, yet are 
never very far from 
repair shop facilities 
for taking care of the 
more serious break- 


Photographs by 


M. Rosenfeld 


downs that might occur, 
should carry a few more 
tools than the small boats. 
As the motors are generally larger and heavier, 
a larger screw-driver will be necessary, and 
a smaller one for such things as the electrical 
equipment should be added to the kit. A tri- 
angular file will often prove a useful item, 
especially for truing up damaged threads on 
bolts or pipes. Another useful little tool is a 
cotter pin extractor. Its use need not be re- 
stricted to cotter pins—it is about the handiest 
thing to get the old packing out of a stuffing 
box. 

With the larger motors some of the piping 
will, of course, be larger, so two pipe wrenches 
will be useful. One should be large enough 
to take the exhaust pipe and the other rather 
small for use on the gasoline, oil, air, or 





all ordinary repairs and such little changes as may be 
found desirable from time to time 
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/ The man with a cruiser who 


can't find use for these tools js 
not getting the best there is out 
of the sport of motor boating 





water piping. 

In babbitted 
bearings where 
the motion is all 
in one direction the 
metal often “creeps” 
over into the oil 
grooves. A round-nose 
cold chisel is the best 
means of remedying 
this, and when the 
bearings become worn 
the same chisel can be 
used to deepen the oil 
grooves. 

Most motor manu- 
facturers use as few 
sizes of bolts and cap 
screws as possible, and 
the dimensions of the 
nuts are all made to 
conform to one or an- 
other of the accepted 
standards for such 
parts. Engineers’ 
wrenches are made 
from the same stand- 
ards to be a working fit on the various sizes 
of nuts, and they are not only more convenient 
to use than an adjustable wrench but there is 
also less chance of “chewing off” the corners 
of the nuts, making them hard to handle. The 
double-head type of wrench reduces the num- 
ber of wrenches necessary to work with a 
given assortment of nut sizes. 

Every motor boat owner wants to get the 
maximum power his engine will develop. As 
the power is directly related to the speed at 
which the motor operates, any increase in 
speed will mean an increase in power. It is 
possible to estimate roughly the speed of a 
motor, but to be certain a revolution counter 
should be used, This will eliminate all guess 
work and show exactly whether a change in 
adjustments is helping or hindering the motor. 

Of all motor boatmen, those who -own a 
cruiser will have the most use for tools. As 
these boats are often away from their home 
ports for weeks or even months at a time and 
travel many hundred miles during the course 
of a season’s cruising, often far from any 
repair shops, they should—and generally do— 
carry a sufficiently large outfit of tools to make 
any ordinary repairs. 

Cruisers making such trips should carry all 
the tools mentioned for the other boats and 
a few more that will be used from time to 
time, not only for making repairs when away 
on a trip, but for the spring overhauling. 

A round file is one tool that will be used 
once in a while for such things as smoothing 
up or enlarging bolt holes and similar pur- 
poses. Keyways sometimes become damaged, 
and either must be trimmed up or new ones 
cut in their place. This can be done quite 
easily with a cape chisel. 

The exhaust pipe connections will sometimes 
become loose or parts of it will need replacing 
at unexpected times, so it is wise to carry @ 
large enough pipe wrench to do the work and 
if unions are used a monkey wrench of suf- 
ficient size to grip the union nuts: 

As practically all cruisers have an electric 
lighting system, in addition to the ignition sys- 
tem, a pair of side cutting pliers will be needed 
when any changes to the wiring or renewals 
are made. An adjustable frame hack-saw with 
two lengths of blades will prove useful in 
many ways. Some of the blades should have 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Motor Boating at Night 


Sailing at Night Gives Confidence in Ones Ability to Handle a Boat—An Efficient 
Electric Lighting System Almost a Necessity 


THE PRIZE CONTEST—Answers to the first question in the February Issue 


Motor Boat Navigation at 
Night a Real Joy 


(The Prize-Winning Answer) 

E who has not steered his motor craft 

outward bound from harbor in the gath- 

ering dusk and all through the night has 
maintained way for the distant port into which 
he silently creeps just as the gray dawn makes 
visible the outlines of a still sleeping fleet, 
knows but half the pure joy which comes with 
the possession and use of a motor boat. 

To be sure, not all nights find the water a 
smooth carpet bathed in silvery moonlight. A 
whole gale may come up out of the dark to 
test the power of the craft and the skill of 
the navigator. Then the wave crests tower 
seemingly to twice their daytime height. Or 
a thick wet fog bank may baffle all sight and 
distort the sound of the half dozen steamship 
whistles in the midst of which the dismayed 
navigator suddenly finds himself. 

Such situations are welcomed by the true 
lover of motor boating, when he finds a chance 
to determine whether his knowledge is practi- 
cal or theoretical. It is the spice of danger 
which is not really danger to the well-seasoned 
navigator who would be found when condi- 
tions were truly dangerous for navigation, 
snugly moored behind a breakwater where such 
a night afloat is not without its fascinations. 

For the experienced motor boatman knows 
pretty well at sunset what sort of a night is 
in store for him knows when to run for 
shelter and when to hold his course. That is 
a part of his business. 

To a large extent the strange fear which 
many motor boatmen feel regarding night 
sailing is groundless. In the latitudes most 
readers of MoToR BoatinG cruise in, summer 
nights are far more apt to be calmer and the 
winds lighter than the days, especially in the 
afternoons. The saying “Sun up, wind up,” is 
more than half true in many sections. Fog, 
too, is commonest in the morning hours. These 
are the reasons why the experienced ones who 
migrate south each fall, make night runs of 
the outside stretches,—such as from Beaufort, 
N. C. to Southport, and Southport to Charles- 
ton, S. C., or across the Florida Straits from 
Key West to Havana. 

_ Other factors make night work easy. The 
lights of lighthouses can be seen at night 
much further than the lighthouses themselves 
by day. There is less traffic in congested 
waterways. The stars make it easy to hold a 
course without a compass when necessary, and 
easier with a compass. But more than these 
things the veteran loves the night runs because 
of the rare charm which comes when night de- 
scends, the silence, the independence, and the 


manner in which night draws shipmates closer 
to each other and to the big things of the 
universe. 

Besides the necessary mental equipment of 
the owner, the properly equipped motor cruiser 
needs no special equipment for night work 
that she would not carry at all times. The 
Government requires that all lights, running 
and riding, should be carried at all times. 
There is little excuse for these not being elec- 
tric nowadays in any boat over 25 feet, al- 
though it is well for safety’s sake to have oil 
running lights for emergency use and for 
economy’s sake an oil riding light when not in 
dangerous—or fashionable—harbors. 

Binnacle lights, however, should be oil-burn- 
ing, nothing but astral oil being used. The oil 
light is easier on the eye than an electric bulb 
even when frosted, and surer. Eye strain is 





Questions for the June Issue 


1. Explain the best method of caring for 
a boat which is to be on shore all summer. 


Suggested by S. W. F., St. George, Me. 


2. Explain how to lay out and show de- 
velopment of a curved transom (stern) with 
some rake aft. 


Suggested by A. O. G., Portland, Me. 


3. Describe a practical method for re- 
moving a rusted or frozen key from its key- 
way. 

Suggested by W. B. M., Newburgh, N. Y. 


Rules for the Contest 


Answers to the questions addressed to the 
Editor of MoToR BoatinG, 119 West goth St., 
New York, must be (a) in our hands on or 
before April 20, (b) about 500 words mt 
(c) written on one side of the paper only, ( ) 
accompanied by the senders’ names and a 
dresses. 

The name will be withheld and initials used. 

Questions for the next contest should reach 
us on or before the 20th of April. The Edi- 
tor reserves the right to make such changes 
and corrections in the accepted answers as he 
may deem necessary. 

he prizes are: For each of the best answers 
to the questions above, any article or articles 
sold by an advertiser advertising in the current 
issue of MoToR BoatinG of which the adver- 
tised price does not exceed $25, or a credit of 
$25 on an article which sells for more than that 
amount. (There are three prizses—one for each 
question—and a contestant need send in an 
answer to but one tf he does not care to answer 
all three.) 

For answers which we print that do not 
win a prize we pay space rates. 

For each of the questions selected for use in 
the next contest, amy article or articles sold 
by an advertiser advertising in this issue of 
MoToR BoatinG, of which the advertised price 
does not exce $5, or a credit of $5 on an 
article which sells for more than that amount. 

details connected with the ordering of 
fd selected by the winners aa | be 
by us. 











further lessened by shading all of the card ex- 
cept four points on each side of the course. 
If electric binnacle lights are used, wires must 
be crossed to prevent compass deviation. 
A shaded light should be used for lighting the 
chart table. Searchlights are of little use on 
the average cruiser, though occasionally handy 
in picking up unlighted buoys or making 
landings. 

It is especially important that ample pro- 
vision be made for lighting the engine-room. 
There should be a portable trouble lamp, 
and every cruiser should carry a dry battery 
hand torch. A pocket flashlight has been the 
means of saving life at sea by giving the boat’s 
location to the rescuing vessel. Coston signals 
and rockets are better, however. 

So much for lights. Every navigator should 
be provided with a good night glass. It is of 
tremendous value in on shore work. It should 
be borne in mind that the high-powered binocu- 
lar is of little value as a night glass, its field 
of vision being too restricted. Other items 
of equipment which would aid in night work 
might be mentioned but they are relatively un- 
important as compared with the skipper’s 
knowledge of the local aids to navigation, the 
rules of the road especially as to lights, and 
ability to keep his head in an emergency. 

B. B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


*_ * * 


A Good Electric Lighting 
System a Great Aid to 
Night Sailing 

UR feeling for the man who doesn’t use 

his boat after dark is like that we had 

for a man who showed us a beautiful 
cruiser in a covered slip and told us it has 
never been out in the rain, we’re sorry for 
him. Those of us who have to work for a 
living cannot get out of our boats all that’s 
coming to us if we use them only week ends 
and holidays. Besides, the best time for re- 
laxation and recreation is after the day’s work 
is done. The night air is refreshing and there 
are fewer merchant craft about for us to 
dodge. 

It is just as easy and in some places easier 
to follow the aids to navigation in the night as 
it is in the day time, and it is good fun to set 
a course from the positions of lighthouses and 
gas buoys. A person soon comes to recognize 
the shore lights as readily as he does the ap- 
pearance of the coast itself, and stars are 
better guides than are’ clouds. 

The first essential to the full enjoyment of 
night sailing is an electric light outfit. Even 
a pocket flash lamp is an almost indispensable 
convenience. Of course, one has to have the 
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running light prescribed by law, but who wants 
to bother with kerosene for them when electric 
lights are so inexpensive and clean and don’t 
blow out? By all means have as good an elec- 
tric light installation as you can afford. 

The compass should be well lighted; but 
when one looks up from a brightly lighted com- 
pass card he is blinded temporarily. The best 
compass for night work is that which has a 
lamp in the base shining up through the center 
of the card and deflected downwardly upon the 
card by a disc which covers all of the card 
except a small section at the lubber line. Such 
a compass can be read as easily at night as at 
any time and does not have any blinding effect. 
Lights or brightly lighted surfaces in front of 
the helmsman’s eye should be avoided as they 
impair his vision. 

Nothing is better for illuminating the chart 
than a small flash lamp. Such a lamp is de- 
cidedly useful in many ways, such as looking 
for things in dark corners or for examining 
the engine. And it’s a lot safer to use than 
matches when you are looking for that little 
thing that dropped down into the bilge. The 
pocket flash lamp also meets the requirement 
that rowboats “shall have ready at hand a 
lantern showing a white light which shall be 
temporarily exhibited in sufficient time to pre- 
vent collision.” Only don’t forget to take it 
along when you go in your dinghy to the dock, 
—there may be an inspector waiting there for 
you. 

A trouble light with good, long flexible 
wires is another decidedly useful accessory. 

One more thing is very useful and that is a 
good spot light such as are made for automo- 
biles. A 35 c.p. nitrogen lamp takes but little 
current, and if you haven't tried it you will 
be surprised at the distance it will throw its 
rays. It is a great help not only in picking 
up moorings and making landings, but in 
showing up the coast line, other boats, buoys, 
and all sorts of things like that. 

Don’t deprive yourself of half the pleasure 
of motor boating by staying ashore after dark, 
and don’t forget the moonlight nights. 

E, W. M., New York, N, Y. 
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Sailing After Dark Gives One 
Confidence in His Ability 
to Handle His Boat 


HERE is nothing more beautiful or fas- 

cinating than night running in a small 

boat. Some are deterred from it by the 
feeling that it is not safe, but compared with 
operating an auto all closed in as most of them 
are there is a large factor of safety in the 
boat. If a person understands their craft as 
they should there is absolutely nothing to be 
feared. By all means the most important 
things to be considered are the lights of any 
boat which is to be operated at night, and also 
the lights of the other craft one is apt to 
meet and their meaning. 

Be sure you have your own lights so they 
burn bright and clear, and this practically 
means have them electric for safety and con- 
venience, as well as economy, for electric lights 
to-day cost really less than oil, if your time is 
valuable, although good oil lights can be had, 
if a person is careful about picking them out. 
The next thing to learn is the other fellow’s 
lights and the lights along the shore, especially 
the range lights, and wharf lights if you oper- 
ate near a harbor. Then learn what the various 
running lights mean which the boats carry in 
your vicinity, as on some rivers you see three 
regular running lights approaching with three 
white lights one above the other in the rear, 
and you know it is a tow, with a long towline 
and perhaps a boom or two of logs stringing 
out behind. Then you see the regular running 
lights with two in series behind and you know 
it is a tow alongside, perhaps a barge of cattle. 
It is an interesting study to see the various 
lights and try to figure out what they mean, 
and it is surprising how easy it is to learn them 
all, and their meaning. Especially should you 
learn the shore lights and range lights, and you 
will be surprised to see how soon you can tell 
exactly where you are on the darkest night. 
You will find it very fascinating to run at night, 
and it will drive the cobwebs from your brains 
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sooner than any other one thing. It is great 
for the tired and overworked business man. 

As I said electric running lights are cheap, 
especially as you have to have electric lights 
around your engine. This is absolutely neces- 
sary, for you cannot use an oil light around the 
machinery and tanks at night. You must have 
electric lights even if only a large trouble or 
flashlight and extra batteries. As long as you 
are going to have the electric lights why not 
have your running lights hooked up to the 
same circuit. 

Operating a boat at night gives a man 
poise, calm judgment and control of himself 
and others in crises. It will give him confidence 
in himself, and once he tries it and sees how 
easy it really is he will be sorry that he has 
missed so much of the good things of this 
life, among them may be mentioned night run- 
ning in a small boat, If you should feel a 
little shaky the first time you try it do not give 
up but stay with it, for even fellows who run 
nights all the time find the first time or so in 
a season they do it, that it has them guessing a 
little bit, but this soon wears off. 

Be sure though that you have good lights, 
both running and around the engine, as this is 
the crucial point in having the best out of night 
running. Learn the other fellow’s lights and 
what they mean, This can be found in any 
book on navigation or in the back numbers of 
MoToR BoatinG, to which the editor will refer 
you. 

Also remember that anything we can learn 
of our boats and their operation in various 
conditions the more we will all be in a position 
to help our country if it should be put up to 
us to do so. Nothing is too small to have far- 
reaching effects in the present condition of 
affairs. Think what it would mean if every 
man who operates a small boat were capable 
of taking a fairly large sized boat or tow down 
his own river or harbor on the blackest night 
with perfect safety. We would have plenty of 
harbor pilots then and night running will do 
more to bring this about than any other one 


thing. 
C. C. G., Portland, Ore. 





Laying Down the Deck Carlins 


Several Methods of Finding the Radius to Which the Carlins Should Be Cut to Give 


the Proper Curve to the Deck 


THE PRIZE CONTEST—Answers to the second question in the February issue 


' Three Simple Methods 


(The Prize-Winning Answer) 


AM submitting three methods of laying off 

carlins so they may be cut to the exact 

crown of the roof, all of which give about 
the same result: 

Taking them as they come: Method 1—Lay 
down the base line A-B, equal to the half- 
breadth of the cabin, divide into four equal 
parts, AE, EF, FG, and GB, and erect a per- 
pendicular at E, F, and G. 

Erect the perpendicular AC, equal to the 
camber or rise of the roof. Place the dividers 
on AC, and scribe the arc CD. Divide the line 
CD into four equal parts, CH, HI, IJ, and JD. 

Divide the line AD into four equal parts: 
AK, KL, LM, and MD. Scribe the lines HK, 
IL, JM. 

Locate the point N on the perpendicular at 
E equal to the line HK above the base. Lo- 
cate the point O on the perpendicular at F 
equal to the line IL above the base. Locate 
the point P on the perpendicular at G equal to 
the line JM above the base. Take a batten 


% x % inches and draw a line through the 
points C, N, O, P, and B. This should give 
a fair line as shown in the diagram. 

Method II—This method just above ex- 
plains itself in the diagram C equals the camber 


or rise of the roof and B equals the half- 
breadth of the cabin. 

Method III—This method also explains itself 
—C equals the camber and B equals the half- 
breadth. For a compass, use a stick with a nail 
in one end and a pencil at the other or at a 
notch in the side. 


C. C. S., Newport News, Va. 
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A Simple Formula to Deter- 
mine the Radius 


DECK or cabin roof should be true, even 

and symmetrical to be pleasing to the eye 

and to gain this desired end a certain 
and accurate method should be employed to 
lay out the beams or carlins, 

The accompanying drawings and formula 
show a method which I know from experience 
to be simple and accurate. 

Select a straight, clear batten a little longer 
than the deck and about 1-inch by 2 inches 
or less if the boat is a small one, place one end 
of this batten at the bow strip and the other 
pointing aft and midway between the clamps, 
this batten should be blocked up from the 
clamps with %-inch boards or the like, so as 
to form the profile of the deck, on the batten 
lay off points B at the center of each deck 
beam, then on the clamps lay off points A and 
C also on the center of deck beams. 

Now choose a deck beam and draw a tight 
line or wire from A to C and measure up to 
the batten at B, lay these points out on the tim- 
ber from which the deck beam is to be cut. 

With the distances W and H determined 
compute the problem by the formula given and 
lay the radius off on another batten. Bore a 
hole for a lead pencil at point D and drive a 
nail through the batten and into the shop floor 
at E forming a pivot at this point to swing 
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the batten or radius bar on. 
Now place the timber so A 


G08 Deck Beams 
L-~T Reinte By, 
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will be exactly under D of the 
radius bar, and drive a nail 
through A and into the shop 
floor, forming a pivot point at 
A for the timber. Then swing 
the radius bar and the timber 
on their pivot points until D 
and C meet. 

Draw the arc through point j 
A, B, and C; if you have been 
careful with your measure- 
ments you will strike the points 


- 
exactly. La NF 
Ar 


Strike another arc from the i 
same center to form the under Lj 
side of the deck béam. Saw Lda 
out the beam and move to the . 
next, repeating the operation 
as before. 


W. A. W., St. Paul, Minn. 


A Mathematical Solution of 
This Problem 


O lay down the carlins of a cabin or 

deck, first fix upon the proper curves for 

deck and sheer lines. These will be 
determined by the requirements of headroom 
and appearance. The boat should be drawn 
out in elevation and plan as shown in Figs. 1 
and 2, using a scale of 3% inches equals 1 foot 
or larger. Next the beams are spaced the 
proper distances apart on both elevation and 
plan, after which the center rise and span of 
each beam is scaled off the drawings. 

With the rise and span of each beam known 
the radius of each may easily be calculated. 
As an example take the one shown in Figs. 1 
and 2. This rise is 1 foot 1 inch or 1.08 feet 
and the half span is 4 feet 9 inches or 4.75 feet. 
The radius of curvature for this beam is now 
calculated according to the formula shown in 
Fig. 3 and is found to be 11 feet, nearly. In 
the same-manner the radius for each beam is 
calculated, 

After the radius of curvature of any beam 
is known it may be marked out on the timber 
from which it is to be sawed according to 
the method should in Fig. 4. Using a pine 
strip about 3% inch by 1% inches, bore near 
one end and along the center line two holes of 
a size to hold snugly a lead pencil. These holes 
are spaced a distance apart equal to the depth 
of the beam. The radius of the beam which is 
to be laid out is measured along the strip from 
the pencil which is to mark the top edge of the 
beam, and at this distance from the pencil a 
small hole is bored. Through this hole drive 
a nail into a block of wood which has been 
fastened to a smooth floor, this block being of 
the same thickness as the stock from which the 
beams are to be sawed. Lay down upon the 
floor the timber from which the beams are to 
be cut and by swinging the pine strip around 
he nail as a center, mark out the beam. 

Fig. 3 also shows how the beams may be 
laid down by plotting the rise of the beam at 
a number of points. Lay off the span of the 
beam on a straight line as bf and compute the 
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FORMULA 


RADIUS- aii 


EXAMPLE 


If W= 75° And HG” Whet 
is the Radius 


xl? + 75* ,., (Axbxb)#(75275) sony" 
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W. A. W.—The radius is computed af- 
ter the distances H and W have been 
measured on the frame 


rise at several points. The formula for this 
calculation is shown in Fig. 3 and while this 
formula is only approximate it is sufficiently 
accurate for the purpose. To illustrate the 
method, the value or de, which is the rise at 
d, has been computed. After a suitable num- 
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ber of such offsets have been laid off to scale a 
thin batten is sprung to the curve thus out- 
lined and the beam marked off. This method 
does not compare well, either in convenience 
or accuracy, with the first method outlined, 
but may be used to advantage where sufficient 
floor space is not available. 
G. F. E., Burlington, Vt. 
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The Appearance of the Deck 
Should Be Considered Before 
Cutting the Carlins 


improvement 
which necessitates the removal and re- 
placing of the cabin top. It is then 
that the amateur should carefully consider 
the various details necessary to make a pleas- 
ing and permanent job. 

The usual method of procedure by the inex- 
perienced amateur is to rip off the cabin top, 
gaze about in despair at the wreckage and be- 
ing at a loss as to how to proceed with the 
job, begins to consult his neighbors in the 
yard for information. It is then his troubles 
begin. 

In the accompanying sketches I have en- 
deavored to show how these troubles may be 
avoided, As will be noted several types of cabin 
tops are shown each of. which is practical and 
makes a good appearance. 

When starting such a job I would advise the 
amateur to make a profile drawing of his boat, 
using a photograph as a guide, if the original 
plan is not available. Over this sketch in a new 
top as would best suit your needs, noting care- 

: fully how it adds to 
or detracts from the 
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sketches, the edge of 
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HALF PLAN OF DECK FIG.2 
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CALCULATION OF RAD/US AND 
AISE AT ANY POINT FIG.3 








G. F. E.—Before find- 
ing the radius for 
the carlins the sheer 
line and the crown of 
the deck should be 
determined 


METHOD OF MARKING. 
BEAMS FIG 


ceptions being made 

on the raised-deck 
type as shown. 

Having decided as 

to what would best 

| serve your purpose, 





prepare the sides of 
cabin to suit, a fore 
and aft brace should 
i be erected through 
| the center as shown 
on construction plan. 
“4 ‘ As noted thereon, the 
ane lower edge should be 
level with the sides as 
an aid in determining the height at the various 
stations or spacings. The upper edge should 
conform to the pitch desired and be notched 
as shown to receive the beams when set in 
place. The method of fastening to sides is 
shown in details. 

The method of laying out the various carlins 
or beams for sawing is a simple problem in 
plane geometry. As noted on Fig. V, erect a 
perpendicular F to line A D C, extending 
through D to B, which should be marked to 
represent the crown of roof at the various 
stations, connect A, B, and B, C, on which 
should be marked the width of cabin at the 
various stations with dotted lines as shown. 
With an improvised beam compass and a 
radius greater than half A, B, or B, C, and 
with A, B, and C, as centers describe arc’s 
H.H.H.H. through the intersection of arc’s 
drawlines E, E, to intersect perpendicular at 


an=4-F' = \475 
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O, with A, O as a 
radius draw an arc 
cutting points A, B, 
and C, this segment 
will be the right curve 
for the first carlin, with 
the same radius and a 
point two inches down 
from O draw arc A’ B’ 
which will represent the 
lower edge of the 
carlin, this operation 
should be repeated for 
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each carlin required 
using the exact width 
of cabin and height be- 
tween upper and lower 
edge of brace at each 






































Station as the given 
points. 

The radius of the 
carlins at the various 
stations may also be 
obtained by using the 
following formula: If 
from any point on the 
circumference of a cir- 
cle a perpendicular be 
let fall upon a given diameter, this perpendicu- 
lar will be a mean proportional between the 
two parts into which it divides the diameter. 

Example: The chord A, C, plate VI, of a 
circle is 6 feet, and the rise D, B, is 8 inches. 
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chord of a circle, and 
since a radius perpen- 
dicular to a chord bi- 
sects it A D is one- 
half of A C % 
inches. If we draw the 
complete circle, it will 
be seen that E D and 
D B are the parts of 
the diameter and A D 
the perpendicular from 
the point A. Then DC 
= ED X DB, or 36 = 
ED x 8, whence, ED = 
1,296 — 8 = 162 inches, 
and EB = 162+8=170 
inches. OB = % EB 
= 85 inches, or 7 feet, 
1 inch for the radius, 

By applying the 
formula explained the 
radius of each curve at 





Method Of Obtaining Raders 
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Raised Deck Trund Catin Ty pe 


T. P. K.—Before starting to cut the carlins draw 
up a profile of the boat and see that the deck will 
have the desired lines 


What is the length of the radius O B? Solu- 
tion: Here the span or width of cabin is the 





various stations may be 
readily obtained and 
considerable time saved 
thereby. My advice is 
to lay out the various 
curves on wide planks, 
marking the respective stations on each and 
have them cut out on a band saw, when all 
are set and fastened frames for hatches and 
skylight are set and planked in the usual man- 
ner. P. K., New York City. 












































Paint, Polished Brass, and 
Heavy Oil Sometimes Hide 
Serious Defects 
(The Prize-Winning Answer) 


ANY engine manufacturers and dealers 

take in trade engines of their own or 

other makes, which they either re- 
pair or rebuild, and offer for sale. As a rule, 
one need not hesitate to purchase a second- 
hand motor offered by such concerns. 

In buying from private owners, however, 
much caution may well be exercised. Unfor- 
tunately, not all people are honest, and a de- 
fective motor is as easily doped up for sale 
or exchange as a sick horse. For instance, 
worn bearings may be packed in heavy grease, 
so that the wear is temporarily made incon- 
spicuous, and leaky compression, due to worn 
pistons and rings, may be camouflaged by 
means of thick lubricating oil. No reliable 
person with a motor to sell will object to hav- 
ing prospective customers carefully inspect his 
engine. The following pointers may be of 
some aid to even a novice in quest of a good 
second-hand motor. 

Don’t judge too much by external appear- 
ances. A little paint and brass polish, by giv- 
ing the motor a neat and attractive appearance, 
may make such a favorable impression that 
the uninitiated may neglect to concern himself 
very deeply with the mechanical condition of 
the motor. 

If possible, see the motor running in a boat. 
You can then form some opinion as to its 
flexibility and reliability. Such defects as 
worn connecting-rod bearings will be indicated 
by knocking sounds, especially when the motor 
is running throttled down, or after the switch 
is thrown out. 

If, however, you cannot see the motor in 
operation, a careful inspection will give some 
indication as to its condition. Rock the fly- 
wheel back and forth. If a decided knock and 
jarring result, either the wrist pin or connect- 
ing-rod bearings are badly worn or danger- 
eusly loose. 

Grasp the flywheel or the end of the shaft 


Is the Next Best Thing 





MoTor BoatinG’s 
Practical Handbooks 


In Six Volumes, just out, contain the best 
of the Prize Contest answers for the last 
eight years. Each volume contains nearly 
200 pages and is fully illus‘rated. 


Volume I—Practical Motor Boats and Their 
Equipment. 
Volume II—Practical Motor Boat Building. 


Volume II1I—Practical Things a Motor Boat- 
man Should Know. 


Volume IV—Practical Marine Motors. 

Volume V—Practical Motor Operation and 
Maintenance. 

Volume VI—Practicai Suggestions for Han- 
dling, Fitting Out and Caring for 


the Boat. 


The hand books may be obtained as follows: 
MoToR BoatinG for one year and any 


one 
MoToR BoatinG for one year and any 
two s 
MoToR BoatinG for two years and any 
ree books 
MoToR BoatinG for two years and any 
i ncnntethncuidadcbecerwteneeské 
MoToR BoatinG for three years and any 
ve Dea inddachaandatennedtmkiktonmeauae 
MoToR BoatinG for three years and any 
Be chbbvesedusccnateedecéusesscnenent 


If you are now a subscriber you may renew 
or have your subscription extended to take 
advantage of any of the above offers. 











extending beyond the hub, and try to pump it 
up and down. A trifling amount of play is 
present in even many new motors, but if the 
movement of the shaft is considerable, the 
main bearings are badly worn. Make the 
same test at the propeller end of the shaft. 
Leaky bearings are especially pernicious in a 
two-cycle motor, as they permit leakage of the 
gas from the base, which makes the motor 
both wasteful and unreliable. 

Turn the flywheel so that the piston is at 
the top of one of the cylinders. After a few 
minutes open the petcock. If no air blows out 
the compression is weak, due to defective rings 
or piston. Try each cylinder in turn. 

In dealing with a two-cycle motor, remove 
the spark plugs and open the base cocks or 
remove the handhole plates. Turn the engine 
rapidly with the crank or the flywheel. Then 


Buying a Second-Hand Motor 


When the Motor Cannot Be Seen Running in the Boat a Systematic Inspection 
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turn it slowly. If any considerable resistance 
is met with, on either all or part of the turn, 
the crankshaft may be sprung. Then close 
the base cocks or replace the handhole plates, 
and turn the motor over again. If a consider- 
able resistance is felt, the base compression is 
good. A one cylinder will show resistance on 
only part of the stroke, while a multiple cylin- 
der will show it at intervals, depending on the 
number of cylinders. 

A four-cycle does not utilize base compres- 
sion in its operation and, therefore, it is un- 
necessary to concern oneself with it. To test 
the shaft, remove the spark plugs and crank the 
motor. 

By all means, examine the inside of the 
cylinders. If the cylinder heads are removable, 
this is easily accomplished. If not, a fairly 
good view of the interior of the cylinder may 
often be obtained in the following manner, es- 
pecially with two-cycle motors. Remove the 
spark plug, and with the piston at the bottom 
of the stroke, throw the light of a flashlight 
or other electric light through the exhaust 
port. By looking through the spark plug hole, 
most of the interior of the cylinder can be 
seen. The cylinder walls should appear pol- 
ished and smooth. If black, rough, scratched 
streaks are seen, the cylinder is scored, and, 
therefore, seriously damaged. Scoring is 
sometimes the result of a loose wrist pin. In 
this case, the marks will be either on the front 
or back surface, for the wrist pin runs parallel 
with the shaft. 

In buying a second-hand motor, be sure that 
it is of a reliable make. Also, make certain 
that the company that made it is still doing 
business, and can furnish repair parts for the 
particular model in which you are interested. 

Do not buy a seriously damaged or badly 
worn motor with the idea of repairing it. One 
may be willing to buy new parts for a badly 
damaged engine if it is his own. But it 1s 
far from wise to purchase such an outfit with 
the view of repairing it. One is likely to spend 
a considerable sum in putting a derelict motor 
into condition, and have only a second class 
outfit in the end. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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The Use of a Chart Mini- 
mizes the Chance of Over- 


looking Details 


EFORE purchasing a second-hand motor, 

one should first ascertain the make and 

then carefully and systematically inspect 
the particular machine offered. 

If the engine is not one of the standard 
make, or one which the prospective purchaser 
knows to have given satisfaction, he should 
delegate the inspection to someone, who has 
a knowledge of gas engine design. If he has 
not this requisite, himself, for the engine may 
be poorly designed and constructed, and, there- 
fore, of little value no matter how well it may 
have been cared for and operated. 

Even if the engine is of a make known to 
be reliable, it would be well to let someone who 
has had experience in repairing and overhaul- 
ing pass upon it, as such a person should have 
a better sense of value than would a person 
who is entirely unexperienced. Failing this 
one will be obliged to make one’s own inspec- 
tion, and this should be complete. 

First I suggest that a sort of a chart be pre- 
pared, something along the lines indicated and 
which I once used with satisfactory results. 
Of course, only the form is indicated, the de- 
tails and completeness of such a chart must be 
settled by each individual accord to his own 
necessities. If one prepares such a chart the 
chance of overlooking details is greatly 
minimized. 

Upon going over the engine it should first 
be looked over to see if any parts are missing 
and to ascertain what must be replaced, if 
anything. 

The main shaft and any camshafts or timer 
shafts should be tried to see the amount of 
wear and all of these items carefully noted, and 
entered into the proper spaces on the chart. 
Try the flywheel to see if it is loose, if so it 
should be removed, as I have heard of 
cases where it was permitted to knock until 
the seating became sufficiently worn to make a 
nasty job here, and the end of the crankshaft 
examined to see if everything is all right. 

These items ascertained the engine should 
be taken down, and the cylinders and pistons 
closely examined for scoring, pitting, or cracks. 
As cracks which may soon cause trouble are 
often quite invisible at the start, the cylinders 
should be hydrostatically tested if it be pos- 
sible to do so, otherwise, a very careful scrutiny 
must suffice. If there is much carbon present, 
try it to see if it is comparatively loose and 
soft—such as would form in a season’s use 
with the comparatively low grade of fuel now 
available. If very hard or showing evidence 
of having been neglected for a long time try 
to remove enough of it to determine the con- 
dition of the metal underneath. 

The gudgeon pin and crankshaft should now 
be inspected to see if the crankpins or bearings 
and journals are in good condition. If these 
important parts are passable—always having in 
mind the price that is asked—one will be war- 
ranted in continuing the examination, there- 
fore, now look to the rings and pistons. If 
there has been much escape of gas try to deter- 
mine whether it is due to uneven wear in the 
cylinder, which may be expensive to remedy, 
or, as is more probable, to poorly fitting or 
worn rings. 

The valves should now come in for a share 
of attention in order to note whether they or 
their seats have been badly pitted. If the 
owner has ground them in look for evidence of 
deep pitting and note whether the grinding has 
been properly done, evenly all around and re- 
sulting in a nice straight seating edge. 

Next proceed to the bearings. Examine all 
to see if they had been much worn or if they 
will need re-bushing or rebabbitting as the case 
may be. 

In order to obtain a fair idea of what must 
be done to put the motor in running order it 
would be well to pay some attention to the 
various nuts, bolts, and screws, in order to 
see if these have been stripped and require 
replacement. The various cams, tappets, and 





The Prize Contest 


springs should be seen to atfer which the cool- 
ing system and pump claim attention. Look 
particularly to the pump and check valves. 

There now remains the ignition system and 
carbureter. The latter, not liable to get much 
wear, and the average amateur will be obliged 
to take something for granted as he will hardly 
be qualified to pass judgment upon it. In the 
matter of ignition equipment he should chiefly 
concern himself with the condition of the wir- 
ing and various contact points and connections. 
Is is easy to test this part of the equipment 
and to ascertain whether the coil or magneto 
are working properly and the quality of spark 
obtained. 

Before reassembling the motor see if the 
gaskets and surface where they seat are in 
good condition. 

I have said nothing about self-starters or a 
test run because the former should be ex- 
amined by an expert, if there be any doubt as 
to their condition, while the latter may not be 
feasible. If a test run can be arranged for by 
all means have it as the behavior of the motor 
can be better noted. 

In conclusion I would say, however, that a 
motor should never be purchased on the evi- 
dence of a test run alone and if a thorough 
examination is refused I should consider it 
sufficient cause for a refusal to consider the 
purchase. 

Of course, only those who have some knowl- 
edge of motors will find even the most pains- 
taking and systematic examination of avail, 
for unless you know what to look for, there 
is no use of looking for it and in such a case 
it would be well to call in some one who does 
know. A. B., Scarsdale, N. Y. 
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A Motor’s History Not the 
Least Important Part 


6é ANDSOME is as handsome does,” 
declared an old adage, and the proverb 
applies to marine motors quite as well 
as to human beings. This leads us to the con- 
clusion that performance is the true test of 
motor value, a fact which all motor boatmen 
will be quite willing to admit. It sometimes 
happens, however, that the motor in question 
is not installed in a boat, or if so installed, per- 
haps the boat is not in its natural element, and 
hence is not available for a test under its own 
power. Next best is a systematic inspection. 

Assuming, then, that the motor which we 
contemplate purchasing is on dry land and 
that it is up to us to discover any shortcomings 
which might cause us to suddenly terminate 
negotiations, let us see what we should ex- 
pect of a marine motor offered. us for sale. 

The principal castings should, of course, be 
sound. The base, sub-base, cylinders, and heads, 
together with the exhaust manifold should 
show neither cracks nor pinholes. Close ex- 
amination will usually detect imperfections of 
this kind. Sometimes water not properly 
drained off when laying the engine up in the 
fall will have frozen in water jackets, or ex- 
haust manifolds, and cracks thus caused may 
not be easily discovered. 

Such defects are serious and may prove ex- 
pensive to remedy. Satisfy yourself beyond 
a doubt that trouble from such causes is not 
to be feared. 

The bearings should next receive careful 


(Continued on page 92) 
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HE computation of latitude from a meridian altitude of the sun 
is a fairly direct process as was explained in the previous article. 
The reader will remember that no trigonometry was used in 
working latitude by meridian altitude of the sun or stars, the process 
consisting merely of the proper application of the corrected altitude 
of the observed body to its declination. The entire proceeding can be 
reviewed.in a few words. The altitude of the sun’s lower or upper 
limb, preferably the lower limb, is taken when the sun is on the 
meridian and this observed altitude is corrected for index error, 
semi-diameter, dip, refraction, and parallax. The corrected altitude is 
subtracted from 90° the result being the zenith distance which is called 
a north zenith distance if the sun bore south from the observer and 
vice versa. The sun’s declination is obtained from the nautical 
almanac for the exact time at which the sight was taken, and 
is combined with the zenith distance by the following rule: 
“If the zenith distance and declination are of the same name 
add them and name the resulting latitude for both, if they are of 
different name subtract the lesser from the greater and name the 
resulting latitude for the greater.” In this computation the question 
of time arises only in getting the declination of the sun, or in com- 
puting in advance what the chronometer or the navigator’s watch 
will read when the sun is on the meridian. 
The process of determining longitude by ob- 
servation is not so direct as the above-mentioned 
method of determining latitude. The determina- 
tion of longitude depends both upon the chronom- 
eter and the sextant, the principle of the so-called 
time sight or chronometer sight being as follows: 
At about eight o’clock in the morning or four in 
the afternoon the altitude of the sun is measured 
with a sextant, and the exact reading of the 
chronometer is noted at the exact instant when 
the sight is taken. The chronometer is an ac- 
curate clock whose error on Greenwich time is 
known to within a second or so. The applica- 
tion of the chronometer error to the chronometer 
reading, or “chronometer time” as it is called, 
gives the Greenwich mean time at which the 
sight was taken. The Greenwich apparent time 
at which the sight was taken is obtained from 
the G. M. T. by the application of the equation 
of time as found from the 
nautical almanac to it. As 
was pointed out last month 
longitude is the difference 
between the local time of a 
place and Greenwich time 
as well as the angular dis- 
tance of the place east or 
west of Greenwich. The 
local apparent time of the 
ship can be calculated trigo- 
nometrically from~the alti- 
tude of the sun, and the dif- 
ference between this local 
apparent time (L. A. T.) 
and the Greenwich apparent 
time (G. A. T.) is the longi- 
tude of the ship in hours, 
minutes and seconds. The 
longitude thus expressed in 
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IN SEVEN PARTS—PART VI 


This pelorus is the one shown on opposite page but is here shown 
arranged for solving the spherical triangle mechanically, giving the 
azimuth of the sun without any computation being necessary. The 
principle is that of the “Solar Attachment” used on transits, but the 
instrument is not capable of precise work 
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Care of Chronometers 
Rating a Watch 
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units of time can be converted to degrees, minutes, and seconds by 
the use of table VII, Bowditch, or by multiplying by 15, preferably 
the former. 

Because the accuracy of the time sight depends so much 
upon the accuracy of the chronometer a few words will be 
said about the instrument before the details of computation are 
taken up. 

The chronometer is a very finely built and accurately adjusted clock 
It is mounted upon gimbals like a compass and is always kept in its 
stout wooden case, which, by the way, is only opened for the purposes 
of winding the instrument or using it for taking the time of a sight. 
For detailed instructions as to the care of chronometers the reader is 
referred to Bowditch. Chronometers often gain or lose time a good 
deal but this does not interfere with their efficiency as long as they 
consistently gain or lose at the same rate. If a chronometer is 10™ 16° 
fast of G. M. T. to-day and is known to gain a second a day it will be 
10™ 178 fast to-morrow and 10™ 23% fast a week from to-day. The daily 
gain or loss of a chronometer is called its rate and the error of the 
instrument on G. M. T. must be computed each 
day by the application of the rate to the last 
correctly known error of the instrument. If a 
chronometer is fast of G. M. T. the correction 
is said to be a minus one, because it must be 
subtracted from the chronometer time in finding 
the G. M. T. Conversely, if the chronometer is 
slow the correction is a plus one. The reader 
should note carefully that a plus chronometer 
correction is added to the chronometer time to 
get the G. M. T. in working a chronometer sight, 
but if the problem is’ that of finding what the 
chronometer will read when the sun will be on 
the meridian for a latitude sight the plus cor- 
rection must be subtracted from the previously 
computed G. M. T. of the meridian passage. 
Similarly, a minus chronometer correction is sub- 
tracted from the chronometer time (C. T.) when 
a time sight is being worked but is added when 
the chronometer time of the meridian passage is 
being predicted. The student should puzzle this 
out and convince himself of the correctness of 
the rule: Apply chronometer corrections with 
signs as given in working 
time sights, and reverse the 
signs when predicting the 
chronometer time of the 
meridian passage of the sun 
for latitude sights. 

3ecause of the absolute 
dependence a vessel must 
place on her chronometer in 
determining longitude _ it 
would be unsafe to trust to 
one instrument. Two in- 
struments are no better than 
one, for a daily comparison 
of the two might give the 
information that one had 
got out of adjustment, but 
would not tell which instru- 
ment had gone wrong. Ships 
making long voyages must 
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Taking an azimuth of the sun with the pelorus. For a description of 
the instrument see the November number of MoToR BoatinG 


carry three or more chronometers and compare them daily. If one 
of the instruments goes wrong the culprit can be easily found and 
no further weight given to its readings for the remainder of the voyage. 

The adjustment of chronometers is a delicate job and should under 
no circumstances be undertaken by any other than an expert in the 
work. Reputable dealers in nautical instruments usually employ a 
chronometer expert, and ships will place their instruments in his charge 
while in port. Before sailing the chronometers are brought aboard, 
the instrument adjuster having furnished with each instrument its 
exact error on G. M. T. and the rate at which it is gaining or losing. 
When this work is done by a competent man the chronometers will 
not be set, as such setting will throw them out of adjustment. The 
growing use of wireless on even small vessels is making the modern 
navigator less dependent upon the chronometer than was his prede- 
cessor of a few years ago. The time signals sent from large govern- 
ment stations afford an opportunity for vessels to check their chronom- 
eter errors daily at sea. 

Motor boats, as a rule, do not carry chronometers unless going off 
shore, because the instruments are expensive and require careful daily 
winding if they are to give satisfactory service. For practice work 
a good watch will answer all the purposes of a chronometer, but the 
reader should not gather from this that offshore navigation can be 
undertaken with a watch for a chronometer. Even for practice work 
the watch must be a good one, and in good adjustment. It must be 
treated as much like a chronometer as possible and must be wound 
every day at a fixed time so that the same portion of the spring works 
each day. If the watch can be kept in a box in the house protected 
from temperature changes so much the better. 

A watch which is to be used as a chronometer must be rated in 
much the same way that chronometers are rated, and this can be done 
by the student in either of the following ways: The most convenient 
method of rating a watch is to telephone to an instrument dealer who 
has an electrically-operated ticker or buzzer giving what are called 
time signals. These tickers or buzzers make some sort of a short 
sharp noise at each second of each minute up to about the fifty-fifth 
second when they remain silent until the sixtieth second, which is 
marked by the resuming of the signals. The student should get the 
instrument man to tell him which minute is coming next, and then 
hold the telephone transmitter near the buzzer. The sound signals 
can be distinctly heard over the phone, and the exact reading of the 
watch is to be noted when the first buzz comes after the little silence 
preceding the end of the minute. 

Allowance must be made for the fact that our Eastern Standard 
Time is 5 hours slow of G. M. T., Central Time, 6 hours slow, and 
so on. The watch or chronometer being rated should be compared 
with the time signal at intervals of about a week and the daily rate 
worked out from the weekly gain or loss. If the rate is fairly con- 
stant the watch can be used for practice work as a chronometer, but if 
the rate varies the watch is unsuited for the purpose and the student 
will have to go to the trouble of comparing his watch with the time 
signal either directly before or after taking any chronometer sights. 

In cases where there is no convenient dealer in nautical instruments 
who will let one hear a time signal over the "phone it will be worth 
while to try and see if the telegraph station can render this service, 
for in some seaports this is customary. Some towns have a time 
signal at noon which can be used for watch rating if it is an accurately 
operated time ball; a whistle is never accurate enough for the purpose. 

In the rare cases where all the above methods of rating a watch 
fail it can still be done by the aid of a star. The method of pro- 
cedure is as follows: Choose a western window which has an outlook 
over the roof of a neighboring building so that a straight sky line is 
presented to view, and set a small tin sight, like the peep sight on a 
rifle, on the window ledge. If a star which is about to set behind the 
sky line of the near-by building be watched through the little peep 
sight it will be seen to slowly approach the dark mass of the building 
and will disappear with startling suddenness. The exact time of the 
disappearance is to be noted by the watch and a record of it kept. 
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This same star will disappear 3™ 55.98 earlier each day and so by a 
little simple computing the rate of the watch can be obtained by taking 
the time of disappearance of the star at intervals of a few days. This 
method does not give the error of the watch, which must be obtained 
once from a time signal, but if the watch has a fairly constant rate 
its error can be kept track of for weeks by means of the star device. 

On large vessels the three best chronometers are often kept in the 
captain’s cabin, where they are safe from abrupt temperature changes 
and possible careless handling. On such vessels these fine instruments 
are never taken from the captain’s cabin and indeed their cases are 
only opened once a day when the instruments are wound and from 
them the error of the “hack chronometer” is found. This latter instru- 
ment is inferior to the others and is generally kept in the chart 
room where it can be readily consulted by the navigating officers. 
On small vessels it is not customary to use a hack chronometer, 
one of the regular chronometers being used in taking time sights 
or the navigator’s watch which has just been compared with 
the chronometer being used for the purpose. The custom of 
taking a fine chronometer on deck for the purpose of 
taking a time sight is to be unhesitatingly condemned for 
the unavoidable handling of the instrument and abrupt 
temperature changes are sure to affect the rate. Unless an assistant 
in the chart room can take the time by the chronometer when the 
navigator gets a satisfactory contact of the sun’s lower limb and the 
horizor it will be best to use a watch for the purpose. 

When a watch is used in taking the time sights it will be necessary to 
get the difference between the watch and chronometer readings shortly 
before or after taking the sight so that the chronometer time of the 
sight may be computed from the watch time. The difference between 
the watch and chronometer readings is spoken of the “C-W” correction 
and is managed in two different ways by navigators, the two methods 
giving identical results. Some navigators compare their watches with 
the chronometer, noting how many hours, minutes, and seconds the 
watch is fast or slow of the chronometer. The.comparison can best 
be made by noting the reading of the watch when the chronometer 
reads a whole minute, simple subtraction giving the size of the C-W 
correction. If the watch is slow of the chronometer the correction 
must be added to the watch time of the sight in order to get the 
chronometer time at which it was taken and vice versa. Other navi- 
gators always subtract the watch reading from the chronometer read- 
ing in getting the C-W correction, even if it be necessary to add 12 
hours to the chronometer reading to make the subtraction possible. 
The result of this procedure is a C-W correction that is always 
additive, but which will often yield a chronometer time that must be 
reduced by subtracting 12 hours from it; because as computed by the 
application of the C-W to the W. T. the C. T. will be more than 12 
hours and therefore more than a chronometer can read. 

To the beginner it may seem that there is a chance of making an 
error of 12 hours in the G. M. T. when working a time sight, and it 
may seem possible to get the Greenwich astronomical date wrong. The 
difficulty leading to these mistakes is, however, a difficulty of the class 
room and the examination room. When making a sea voyage one 
can hardly lose track of the Greenwich time and date and all trouble 
will be obviated if a rough mental estimate be made of the approxi- 
mate time at Greenwich when the sight is taken. 

Meridian altitudes of the sun must be taken when the sun bears due 
north or south of the observer, or, in other words, when the sun is on 
the meridian; time sights on the other hand can not be taken when the 
sun is on the me- ridian and are 
most to be relied upon when taken 
with the sun on the “prime verti- 
cal,” or bearing due east or west 
from the observ- er. The method 
of determining when the sun will 
be on the prime vertical will be 
discussed in con- nection with the 
use of the azi- muth tables, but 
the old sea cus- tom of taking a 
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sun will be found to rise or fall surprisingly rapidly and must be 
followed with the sextant’s slow motion screw until a perfect contact 
of the lower limb and horizon is obtained. When the contact is perfect 
the observer should call out “time” to an assistant holding the watch 
or chronometer, who in turn will write down the exact time to the 
nearest second at which the contact was obtained and will enter with 
it in the note book the observed altitude of the sun as soon as the 


observer has read the sextant vernier. Because the method leads to 
greater precision than can be obtained from a single observation it is 
good practice to take three altitudes of the sun in rapid succession 
and work out the ship’s position from the mean of the three altitudes 
and the mean of the three times rather than from a single observation. 
When three observations are taken an idea of the accuracy of the 
instrumental work can be obtained by noting whether the difference in 
latitude between the second and third sights and the time interval 
between the first and second sights. The sights should be taken at 
intervals of a minute or less. If the observer works with a fair degree 
of speed he can easily keep the assistant busy writing down times and 
observed altitudes and still keep his work accurate. Experienced 
observers can work without an assistant by having their watch in their 
pocket when taking an observation and counting seconds from the 
time when a perfect contact is obtained until the watch is taken from 
the pocket and read. The number of seconds counted subtracted from 
the watch reading is the time at which the sight was taken. This 
method yields precise results in the hands of an experienced man; in 
fact, the writer has met one good navigator who would take a sight 
from the bridge and walk to the chart room and consult the chronom- 
eter all the time keeping tally mentally of the seconds elapsing between 
taking the sight and reading the chronometer; but, of course, such 
ability to reckon seconds accurately is rare. 

The computation of the time sight involves the use of a little prac- 
tical spherical trigonometry, but should cause no trouble after some 
practice. The method is as follows: The watch time at which the 
sight was taken is written down and alongside it is written the 
observed altitude of the sun’s lower limb, if three sights were taken 
the values are averaged in the usual manner. The C-W is applied to 
the W. T., the result being the chronometer time, C. T. The applica- 
tion of the chronometer correction, C. C., to the C. T. gives the G. M. T. 
which may, however, be in error 12 hours. A rough mental estimate 
of the time of day and date at Greenwich will enable a correction of 
12 hours to be applied if necessary and the correct Greenwich astro- 
nomical date to be written down. The next step is to find the equation 
of time. Eq. T., and apply it to the G. M. T., thus getting the G. A. T. 
at which the sight was taken. While the nautical almanac is open it 
is well to find the declination of the sun at the instant the sight was 
taken, as the information is needed in solving the spherical triangle 
for the local apparent time at the ship. The declination is not used 
directly, but from it is obtained the polar distance of the sun, or dis- 
tance from the sun to the elevated pole, or celestial pole which is above 
the horizon. The rule for finding the polar distance is to subtract the 
declination from 90° if the declination and latitude are both north or 
both south, that is, if they are of similar name, and to add the declina- 
tion to 90° if the declination and latitude are of opposite name. The 
rule will not have to be remembered if one has a clear conception of 
what a polar distance really is. The other data needed for solving 
the spherical triangle for the L. A. T. are the corrected altitude of 
the sun’s center, which is found from the observed altitude in the 
usual way, and the latitude of the ship by dead reckoning. The alti- 
tude, latitude, and polar distance are added, the result being divided 
by two and called the half sum. The following logarithms must be 
looked up from table 44, Bowditch. The secant of the latitude, the 
cosecant of the polar distance, the cosine of the half sum, and the sine 
of the remainder which is the difference between the half sum and 
the altitude. The sum of these logarithms is the logarithmic haversine 
of the local apparent time and the local apparent time can be found 
from it by finding the computed logarithmic haversine, or the nearest 
thing to it, in the table of logarithmic haversines, table 45. Table 45 
gives both logarithmic haversines and natural haversines, the lighter 
figures in the table being the logarithmic haversines. When the com- 
puted value has been found in the table the local apparent time may be 
taken from the top of the page and the left hand column if the sight 
was a p. m. sight and from the bottom of the page and the right hand 
column if the sight was an a. m. one. Hours and minutes will be found 
from the column headings and footings at the tops and bottoms of the 
pages, and seconds in the left hand and right hand columns. The 
longitude of the vessel in hours, minutes and seconds is the difference 
between the G. A. T. and the L. A. T. If the vessel is in a western 
longitude the L. A. T. must be subtracted from the G. A. T., and if 
in an eastern longitude the reverse must be done. In both cases 24 
hours may be added to the G. A. T. if necessary to make the sub- 
traction possible. The longitude as found above can best be con- 
verted to degrees, minutes, and seconds by the use of table 7. 

The method of taking out logarithms for angles given in degrees, 
minutes, and seconds is fully described in the Appendix of Bowditch, 
page 275. The explanation there given is complete and will not be 
repeated here, though the process of interpolation is illustrated in the 
problems accompanying this article. Particular attention must be paid 


to the explanation of the process of interpolation by inspection in the 
last two paragraphs of the page, and care must be used to avoid the 
mistake of applying this method in the first five pages of table 44 
where it does not apply. The method of finding the local apparent 
time from the logarithmic haversine is not the method described in 
Bowditch’s explanation of the time sight on page 142. The Bowditch 
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method is to take the sun of the logarithmic secant of the latitude, 
cosecant of the polar distance, cosine of the half sum and sine of 
the remainder and divide it by two, the result being the sine of one-half 
the local apparent time. The columns of hours a. m. and p. m. on the 
left hand sides of the pages in table 44 are so arranged that the local 
apparent time in the hour column is opposite to the sine of half the 
local apparent time in the body of the table. Thus it is merely neces- 
sary to find the nearest value in the sine column to the above-mentioned 
sine of one-half the local apparent time and take the local apparent 
time from the proper hour column, interpolating for seconds of time. 
The advantage of the method advocated in this article is that it 
obviates a division by two and an interpolation that is sometimes a 
cause of mistakes, it also obviates the necessity of adding 12 hours 
to the local apparent time as found from table 44 when the sight is 
a p. m. one. 

No matter what method of computation is used the time sight for 
longitude is subject to inaccuracies brought about by error in the 
latitude by dead reckoning. Such errors in the latitude do not affect 
the longitude when the sight was made with the sun on the prime 
vertical, but because sights of the sun on the prime vertical can only 
be taken for approximately six months of each year in any given 
latitude some other method of obviating inaccuracy in longitude sights 
had to be devised than the obvious one of taking them when the sun 
bore due east or due west. The modern method of avoiding this 
difficulty is by the use of the Sumner Line or line of position. 

The first method devised of getting a line of position was simple 
in theory but long and tedious in practice. A time sight was taken 
and worked out in the usual way, the position found being plotted 
on the chart. A new latitude was then assumed differing from the 
latitude by dead reckoning by about 10 or 20 minutes. The sight was 
worked again with this new value of the latitude and the second 
position plotted on the chart. A line drawn through the two positions 
is the Sumner Line, or line of position, and the vessel is somewhere 
on this line even if both the latitudes used in working the sight were 
wrong. A more modern and simple way of getting a line of position 
is to work out the sight with the latitude by dead reckoning and draw 
through the position thus found a line at right angles to the bearing 
of the sun, the line being the Sumner Line. This method of pro- 
cedure involves the finding of the true bearing of the sun, but this 
should be done each morning and afternoon to check the deviation 
of the compass, so no extra work is involved as was the case when 
the sight was worked twice. 

A method of computing azimuth from the same data used in working 
a time sight is illustrated on page 147 of Bowditch under the heading 
Altitude Azimuths. The method is to take the altitude, latitude, 
and polar distance and find the sum and half sum from them as before. 
In working azimuth the remainder, however, is the difference be- 
tween the polar distance and the half sum, and the logarithms needed 
are the secant of the altitude, the secant of the latitude, the cosine of 
the half sum and the cosine of the remainder. One-half of the sum 
of these logarithms is the cosine of half the azimuth of the sun. The 
azimuth is obtained from this cosine by finding the angle corresponding 
to it and multiplying it by two. Azimuth is the angle between true 
north and the sun in the northern hemisphere, and between true south 
and the sun in the southern hemisphere, consequently a short mental 
calculation will enable azimuth to be converted to a bearing on the 
Navy type compass. A comparison of the true bearing of the sun 
and its observed bearing will give the error of the compass which is 
made up of both variation and deviation. The variation can be found 
from the chart and its application to the total error as found from the 
comparison of the true bearing of the sun and the computed bearing 
gives the deviation of the compass. 

The trouble of computing the azimuth of the sun is saved if the 
Azimuth Tables, Hydrographic Office Publication Number 71, are 
used. These tables give the azimuth of the sun without any com- 
putation. The tables are divided into three parts, the first being for 
the special case arising when the ship is on the equator, the second 
for cases where the declination is of the same name as the latitude, 
and the third part where the latitude and declination are of opposite 
name. The tables are used by turning to the page headed with the 
ship’s latitude to the nearest degree in the proper table of the three 
and looking in the column headed with either the declination of the 
sun as found from the nautical almanac, or the date in the small 
calendar at the tops of the pages. From this column the azimuth of 
the sun will be found opposite the local apparent time on the right or 
left hand side of the page. A problem illustrates the process more 
in detail. 

In cases where the compass error is wanted without the longitude 
being sought the simple method of the amplitude will be convenient. 
To take an amplitude, observe the bearing of the rising or setting sun 
when the lower limb’s altitude seems about the sun’s semi-diameter 
above the horizon. The true bearing needed for comparison with the 
observed bearing can now be readily obtained from table 39 of Bow- 
ditch. Table 39 is headed with various declinations at the tops of the 
pages and has columns of latitudes down the sides of the pages. The 
true amplitude is taken from the column headed with the nearest 
value to the actual declination of the sun as found from the nautical 
almanac and will lie opposite the latitude of the vessel to the nearest 
degree in the latitude column at the side of the page. The amplitude 
is the angle between the sun and true east or west. In any latitude 
the amplitude will be northern if the declination is northern and 
southern if the declination is southern. Thus, if the declination of the 

(Continued on page 58) 












{Each month many 
new parts, attach- 
ments and fittings, in- 
teresting and invalu- 
able to owners of 
large and small mo- 
tor boats, are added 
to the devices already 
on the market. An- 
nouncements of these 
articles come to us in 
such numbers that in 
order to introduce all 
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of them to our readers we have been obliged to omit descriptions 
and publish only illustrations with short explanatory captions. 
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= A material for 
= gaskets to ¥ 
= make a tight 
= joint between 
=[uneven or 
= roughsurfaces. 
= It is made of 
ground cork, 
tightly consol- 
idated and 
= held together 
by a flexible 
cement, en- 
abling it to be 
compressed, 
= and conform 
= to irregular 
surfaces. 
gasoline, and is 
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It is not affected by water, 


JAA 
There is prob- 
ably no place 
where more 
difficulty is ex- 
perienced in 
lighting a 
cigar thag 
aboard a boat 
on a_ breezy 
day. Here is 
an electric 
| lighter that 
} operates on a 
6-volt lighting 
circuit. Such 
a lighter also 
reduces the 
fire hazard 
from matches 
carelessly 
thrown down 
while burning 








oil or 
especially adapted for hand- 


hole plates, water connections and carbureter 


gaskets. 
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It is made in three thicknesses 





A new model of a well-known 
carbureter that was designed 
for gasoline fire engines but 
which is proving very suc- 
cessful on large high- _ 
marine motors. The auxilia 

air valves actuate qnaclias 
dash pots, giving flexibility 
without choking the motor 


Those who have operated 
high-powered high-speed ma- 
rine motors will be interest- 
ed in this spark plug. The 
steel shell is in one piece. 
The tapered mica core is 
assembled on the electrode, 
and is securely held in place 
, # inserting it while the 

ell is at a white heat; 
shrinkage does the rest. 

rge radiation surface is 
provided to —— the tem- 
erature of the plug well be- 
ow the point at which pre- 

ignition takes place 
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Electric starters will get large marine motors into 

action much more quickly if the engine is primed. 

Here is a priming system, with the pump on the 

bulkhead, that can be attached to the gasoline line 
at B, or a vacuum tank system as at A 


A device that 
is installed 
between the 
carbureter and 


intake mani- 2 

fold flanges 

and accomplishes three things. First, it is an auxiliary 
air inlet; second, it thoroughly vaporizes the mixture 
by setting up a rotary motion in the manifold and 
lastly it may be used as a carbon remover by attach- 
ing a piece of hose and allowing it to suck in water 


Yacht clubs and repair shops i be interested in 

this battery charging outfit. It will charge up to 

thirty-two batteries at one time, and at different 
voltages 








iii CL cc : 
Do not fail to write to the editor if you desire information concerning any of the above new things 


reboring tool 
is made in two 
sizes for cyl- 
inders from 
2% inches up 
to 15 inghes 
in diameter, 
and can be op- 
erated either 
by hand or 
power with 
equal success. 
In use it can 
be attached as 
shown or if 
the cylinder 


heads are re- 

movable itcan 

be held by the 
stud bolts 


SECTION 


bearing. 








In doing this, how- 
ever, we urgently in- 
vite our readers to’ 
write us for complete 
information, as we 
shall take the greatest 
leasure in providing 


it, together with the 
manufacturers’ names 
and addresses. Do 


not hesitate to ask us, 
as we have made 
special arrangements 


to take care of this branch of our correspondence and are able to 
give you accurate information with the greatest promptness.] 
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Donot feed 
oil to the 


bearings when 
they are not 
in motion. In 
this oil cup 
the oil is ab- 
sorbed from 
the reservoir 
by the felt 
wick and fed 
to the bearing 
by the ball at 
the top of the 


The motion of the ball is caused by vibra- 


tion or the motion of the boat 





Another piston ring to help the compression. 


= 

= 

= | 

spindle. In ac- = 
tion, the ball 
hits the felt 
and carries a 
small amount of oil back to the duct leading to the 

= 

J 

A 

a 





The 


particular advantage of this ring is that it is all one 


piece and it is almost impossible for the gas to leak 
past the long- - joints, even after the ring has 
ecome badly worn 


A new radiator for aeroplanes with large aperture 
through which the shaft extends to the propeller 
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New Things 
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For Commercial Motor Boats 


Some of the New Devices and Equipment Especially Adapted for 


Heavy-Duty Motors and Commercial Boats 


It has been 
the practice 
for man 

years to col- 
lect the used 
oil from steam 
engines, filter 
it, and use it 


. 
Although this me- 
—— lubricator 
8 
new device, it has 
a number of fea- 


not strictly a 


owner who is look- 
ing for the best 
equipment for his 


Tan Siies 


forged and case-hardened, reducing wear to a mini- 
mum. The feed is adjusted by the thumb nuts on top 
of each plunger. Most important of all, each unit can 
be removed and cleaned without disturbing the others. 
Made with right- or left-hand ratchet or rotary drive 


motor. All working 
parts are drop- 


With the high 
price and uncer- 


tain delivery of 
brass goods these 
steel-body prim- 
ing cups with 
bronze spindles 


over again. There is no reason why this prac- 
tice cannot be followed with certain marine mo- 


tors, with a very mat 


erial reduction in the oil 


bill, These filters are made in six sizes for filter- 
ing from 3 to 50 gallons of oil per day 


fa 





This winch can be operated from the main en- 
gine by either a gear or chain drive. The worm 
gear and drum bushings are of bronze, and the 






When high-speed marine motors are used 
in heavy boats a reduction gear is neces- 

. ese reduction gears can be fur- 
nished in any capacity from 5 h.p. up. 
They are pletely 1 d, and have 
the additional advantage of having the 
high- and low-speed shafts on 


the same line | ya 











This electric heater is particularly useful 

in supplying warm air to the carbureter 

when starting the motor and before the 

exhaust pipe is hot enough to make the 
usual heater effective 


should find a 

ready market. 

They are not only 

cheaper, but 

much stronger than the older type. Finished in either 
nickel or blued steel 








clutch is of the jaw type. Is built with either 
one or two nigger heads. No separate clutch 
on the main shaft is needed 


a 


A butterfly throttle governor that may be in- 

stalled between the carbureter and intake mani- 

fold of any motor. It operates from crank- or 

camshaft by means of a flexible shaft or bevel 
gear drive 











A real gasoline strainer for 
the larger power plants made 
with standard iron. pi size 


It is ‘all brass 


and has ground joints. The 


cylindrical 
wire -mes 
strainer is 
mounted on a 
brass collar 
that is easily 
removed by un- 
screwing it 
from its seat. 
Made in six 
sizes to fit from 
¥%- to 14-inch 
pipe 


A husky spark 
plug madeespe- 
cially for heavy- 
dut a 
or oil engines. 
It has a mica 
c all - brass 





Do not fail to write to the editor if you desire 
information concerning any of the above new things 


A 


A new flexible tubing made of either brass or 
teel in twelve sizes ranging from 5/32 to 2 


s 
inches that can 


used for gasoline, water, o 


or exhaust connections 


Difficulties arising 
from carbon or oil on 
the spark plugs are 
chronic with some mo- 
tors. This plug is 
so that car- 
bon deposits are to a 
great extent elimi- 
nated, and the elec- 
are sha to 
prevent oil collecting 
on them and bridging 
the gap 


The porcelain core of 
this spark plug is en- 
tirely enclosed by the 
steel shell, thus avoid- 
ing all danger of 
br is also 
a visible auxiliary 
spark gap between the 
top of the electrode in 
the porcelain and wire 


on the fiber cap on top 
of the shell 








Should a fire start in your 
boat, or a leak occur in the 
gasoline system, this valve 
will shut off the flow of gaso- 
line from the tank. In case 
of a fire the valve is actuated 
by a system of small thermo- 
static tubing, while a device 
that is sensitive 
to gasoline va- 
or is installed 
the bilge and 
operates in 
case of a leak. 
{it is operated 
wy compressed 
air 


A closed - nose, 
non - fouling 
spark plug. 
When the gas 
within the nose 
of the shell is 
rgecses. the 
blast through 
the opening 
clears the elec- 
trode of an 
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Lawrence Co. Wins Infringement Suit 


The claims made against the Borman Corp. by 
the Lawrence Company for infringements on their 

od of repairing scored cylinders has been 
by the United States Supreme Court of 





1018 

This decision gives the Lawrence Co., of New- 
ark, N. J., sole right to use the Leonard Lorento- 
wicz patent process of repairing scored cylinders with- 
yut the use of heat or the necessity of regrinding the 
cylinder after the repair is made. 

The method of repairing cylinders by this process 
is first to scrape out the scores, exposing a new, clean 
surface for the filling material to adhere to. The 
score is then filled with a silver-nickel alloy, fused 
electrically without the use of heat, and in such a 
manner that it adheres to the casting as if it was 
part of the iron itself. The weld is finished by scrap- 
ing with special tools fitted accurately to the curve 
of the cylinder wall. 

As neither the cylinder nor the weld is heated there 
is no chance of changing the shape or size of the 
cylinder bore, and as the cylinder is not reground new 
rings or pistons are not necessary. 

The Lawrence process was patented by Leonard 
Lorentowicz and for a number of years has saved 
many thousands of engine cylinders, both automobile, 
marine, and stationary, from the scrap heap. When 
the Borman corporation started to repair cylinders in 
a similar manner legal action was taken, with the 
result that court has sustained the claims of the Law- 
rence company that they have sole right to use the 
Lawrence process under the Lorentowicz paten‘s. 


The Baldridge Gear Co. Moves to 


Boston 

The Baldridge Gear Co., formerly located in De- 
troit, Mich., has en sold and moved to Boston, 
Mass The company has been reorganized and will 
continue the manufacture of the Baldridge reverse 
gear. Moving the business will in no way interfere 
with immediate deliveries or the prompt service to 
former customers as regards repairs or replacements. 
The manufacture and sale of Baldridge reverse gears 
will be carried on actively in their new home, and the 
same services rendered to customers, as this has been 
a special feature with this company in the past. 


o,° 
A Duplex Ignition System for Motor 
Boats 

Certain advantages over current types of marine 

motor ignition justly entitle the Philbrin battery ig- 
nition system to the consideration of motor boat 
owners and manufacturers. 
_ The Philbrin system consists of two separate and 
independent systems of motor ignition, each of which 
can be placed at the operator’s disposal by means of 
a selective switch. These two systems are known as 
Philbrin single spark or main system and the Philbrin 
high frequency or secondary system, either of which 
will furnish ignition satisfactorily in case of the 
failure of the other. While both systems operate in- 
dependently, the two systems combined form a unit 
actually smaller in size than the average single spark 
system. 

The reason advanced for this combination or duplex 
system as it is called, is not only the extra assurance 
against ignition failure that is thus provided, but the 
certainty of having at one’s disposal two systems that 
between them meet every condition of motor opera- 
tion. For example, the 
single spark system is ade- 
quate under all ordinary 
operating conditions and is 
designed for this service 
The high frequency system, 
on the other hand, is de- 
signed for satisfactory mo- 
tor ignition under such ad- 
verse conditions as poor 
fuel, faulty carburetion, a 
chilled motor, incorrect car- 
buretor adjustment and 
foul spark plugs. This sys- 
tem has the unique feature 
of keeping the spark plugs 
clean without Gideolones- 
ne the electrodes as often 
follows from the use of a 
high-tension magneto. The 
high frequency system gets 
its name from the fact that 
it delivers to each cylinder 
in its regular firing order 
@ continuous follow-up of 
hot, intense sparks that will 
fire even the poorest mix- 
ture successfully. 

The manufacturers claim 
the greatest economy of 
current and fuel for the 
Philbrin single spark sys- 
tem and at the same time 
a better performing, more 
flexible, powerful motor. 

The design of the Phil- 
brin breaker mechanism or 
contact maker as it is 
more familiarly known, is 
in itself the best assur- 
ance against lag, which as 
fest meteetate , a inter- 

eres with proper ignition 
either preventin the cur- 
rent from building up as 

2 through 
t of de- 


it should, or failin 
& mechanical fau 











sign or construction to supply the spark at the proper 


time. In other words, lag may apily be called the 
millstone around a motor’s neck, always holding it 
ack. It is interesting to note that the Philbrin con- 
tact maker has repeatedly demonstrated its ability to 
handle speeds in excess of any possible speed a motor 
can reach. There is never a speed attained which is 
so great as to prevent thorough saturation of the coil. 

or this reason the conventional, automatic governor 
has been eliminated from the Philbrin system. As 
the makers express it, there are no inherent difficulties 





Distributor with magneto base mounting used 
in the Philbrin battery ignition system 


in the Philbrin system that require the functions of 
an automatic governor to correct. 

The Philbrin condenser and coil deserve special no- 
tice because of the provisions that have been made 
against any impairment of efficiency through moisture 
and heat. The condensor is of the armored type. It 
is puncture-proof. Its integral parts are held together 





Assembling shop of Wisconsin Motor Mfg. Co., at Milwaukee, Wis., where Wisconsin Consistent motors 
are b This department 


uilt, 





occupies over 28,000 square feet last 
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by tremendous pressure, thereby preventing the 
entrance of moisture. The Philbrin coil is of the 
non-vibrating type and of special design encased 
in bakelite or condensite. Noi 

There are but three units to the Philbrin duplex 
ignition system—the distributor with which is com- 
bined the contact maker and condenser, the coil, 
and the selective switch that contains the mag- 
netic interrupter and condenser for the high fre- 
quency system. As pointed out before, these two 
systems are entirely independent, the Philbrin switch 
providing for the use of either at will and also pro- 
viding for the use of both storage battery and dry 
cells so that either source of current can be used. 

While the single spark and high frequency systems 
are furnished separately, the manufacturers recom- 
mend the use of the duplex system becaues of its 
greater range of flexibility. This system is supplied 
in sizes for all motors, including four, six, eight, and 
twelve-cylinder engines of all types for every character 
of service. he manufacturers are the Philips-Brinton 
Co., whose factory and main offices are located at 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


Wisconsin Motor Mfg. Co. Capitalized 
at $1,000,000 


With the increase in capital stock to $1,000,000, the 
Wisconsin Motor Mfg. Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., an- 
nounces the completion of a large addition to the 
plant used mainly for the assembly of motors. This 
addition includes a sub-assembly and final assembly 
department in addition to a shipping department and 
stock room. Total floor space is 43,520 square feet. 
The assembly departments have a floor space of 28,003 
square feet. The old assembly department has been 
converted into a machine shop. Also a brass foundry 
having 3,000 square feet of floor space has recently 
been erected by the company. These new buildings 
quadruple the capacity of the plant. They are modern 
in every way—well-lighted and well-ventilated and 
fitted out with the newest equipment. 

A monorail system has been installed in the final 
assembly department. The motors are picked up from 
the assembly stands with electric hoists and conveyed 
direct to the testing department. This department 
which is a recent addition, is electrically equippe 
throughout. Sy , 

Each test stand has an individual electric motor 
generator unit. When a motor has been completed 
in the assembly room, it goes to the test room where 
it is run in with electric power until it is sufficiently 
free to run under its own power. After this it is 
run under full load for several hours. Then it is 
hoisted by an electric crane of the msonerall-type 
and taken to the final inspecting room. Here the 
motor is completely dissembled and all moving parts 
are thoroughly inspected and adjusted. Again the 
motor is placed on the test stand and is run several 
hours, after which it is ready to be shipped. — 

In addition to other improvements, a new sprinkler 
system has been installed throughout the plant. Also 
1 new power plant with 300 k.w. generator has been 
completed. A large new office building is now being 
planned. aa rg 

Wisconsin motors are all four cycle, built in four, 
six and twelve cylinders for tractors, trucks, pas- 
senger cars, motor boats and pas, Full de- 
scription of any type may be had by writing to the 
manufacturers. 


New Sales Manager for Moto-Meter Co. 


A. E. Barlow, well known 
in the automobile trade on 
account of his past activi- 
ties as sales manager for 
both the Ever-Ready_ prod- 
ucts and the well known 
Rayfield carbureter, has 
been appointed sales man- 
ager for Boyce Moto-Meters. 

r. Barlow will have 
full charge of the distri- 
bution of this item through 
the dealer and _jobbing 
channels, and will make 
his permanent headquar- 
ters at the main office and 
factory of the Moto-Meter 
. ¥ Long Island City, 


It is the intention of the 
Moto- Meter Company to 
add a number of roadmen 
to its already rather exten- 
sive sales organization. 


A Military-Type 
Express Cruiser of 
Standardized 
Design 

This boat is an evolu- 
tion of the Great Lakes 
military type express 
cruiser of the past three 
seasons. ¢ experience 
gained in designing, build- 
ing, and operation of ex- 
ress cruisers during the 
ast few vears is repre- 
sented in this new boat. 
First of all, this 52-footer 

The Grea 
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Bldg. Corp. 
had ample opportunity 
summer to fully 
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demonstrate the behavior of their modified V-bottom 
ats. Walter Beauvais, the chief designer for the 
corporation, was out in some of the severest storms 


on Lake Michigan in both the 50-foot military type 
express cruiser and the 76-foot express cruiser 
Kumagin owned by Albert Pach. In fact, in the 
severest of the storms encountered at no time was 
m7, green water taken over the bow. 

he corporation has been able to provide the same 
accommodations as have proved so splendidly suc- 
cessful and comfortable in the 50-foot military type 
express cruiser, and in addition to this, an engine 
compartment is provided in this new boat with full 
headroom and comfortable crew’s quarters. 

In the forepeak there is both a storage space and 
a bunk for one of the crew. Following this is the 
galley which is of the usual Great Lakes design 
characteristically complete in detail. The forward 





Instrument board of Miss Consistency II, a Wisconsin-powered runabout, showing In 
the installation of a Master’s boatmeter 


cabin is arranged with upper and lower berths, and 
is also equipped with a built-in Victrola on one side 
and a clothes locker on the opposite side, together 
with ample room for linen end silver. More than 
that, there has been qrovseee in the forward cabin 
a completely-equipped lavatory which is a highly de- 
sirable feature. 

The bridge-deck immediately aft of the forward 
cabin is quite roomy and fully sheltered by awnings 
which are easily adjusted. The engine compartment 
and the after cabin is of the trunk design with walk 
on either side. ¢ after cabin is oy with 
extension berths which afford large size beds by night, 
yet are so arranged that they make very comfortable 
and attractive lounges by 1 
_ It has been possible to build in an attractive dresser 
in this after compartment and there is also provided 
adjoining thereto a completely-equipped lavatory. The 
cockpit immediately followin the after cabin is 
especially spacious and provides excellent accommo- 
dations which are so highly desirable for day cruising. 

The one thing in this new 50-footer that is most 
important is the engine compartment. It has been 
possible to work out an engine-room with full head- 
room in a part of the space and half headroom in the 
balance. ¢ engine is readily accessible and is at 
all times, of course, thoroughly protected and housed. 
The crew’s quarters are also provided in this com- 

rtment for two, together with lavatory facilities. 

he power plant is an eight-cylinder Van Blerck motor. 

The arrangement of the gas tanks is such that 
gravity feed is obtained from two tanks on each side 
of the boat in the engine compartment. Gasolene 
tanks are also carried aft, from which the fuel is 

umped to the two tanks in the engine compartment. 

is absolutely eliminates all air pressure, which is, 
of course, very desirable in a boat of this type. 
Altogether, this new 50-foot Great Lakes express 





r y P by McCoy Bros., of Daytona, Fla., and chartered for the winter by John Wanamaker. 
a four-cylinder four-cycle 9¥, by 11-inch Anderson engine that gives the boat a cruising speed of 9 m.p.h. 


cruiser marks a big development in the standardized 
express cruiser line. This is the standard boat that 
the Great Lakes Boat Bldg. Corp. will build 
for the 1918 season. Three of these boats are already 
completed and another production schedule is now 
going through the big factory at Milwaukee. These 
oats are built to definite standardized specifications 
and are delivered to the owner completely equipped 
in every little detail and ready to run. 


New Eastern Distributor for Kingston 
Carbureters and Ignition Devices 


On_ March 1, 1918, the factories of Bynre, King- 


ston & Co. and the Kokomo Electric Co., of Kokomo, 
Ind., will transfer to Wm. E. Kemp, of 1733 Broad- 
New York City, 


way, the distribution of Kingston 
roducts for the New 
england States. 

The purpose of this 
change is to give bet- 
ter service with re- 
gard to repairs and 
deliveries to  thou- 
sands of users of 
Kingston carbureters, 
magnetos, spark coils, 
spark plugs, switches, 
etc. 

A large stock and 
repair station will 
soon be established in 
Boston which in con- 
junction with the pres- 
ent large stock and 
service station in New 
York City will make 
possible the best of 
service. 


A New, Aijir- 
Cooled Spark 
Plug 


most respects 
this plug is different 
from what has become 
to be regarded as 
standard practice among spark plug manufacturers. 
It has a shell, it has a core and electrode points, it 
has a terminal nut. And strange as that may sound, 
that is about all it does have, for it has completely 
eliminated gaskets, washers, cement and even por- 
celain. Because you will be interested in knowing 
of this plug and the facts regarding its construction 
it may described as follows: The shell or body 
consists of air cooling fins. The electrode is exposed 
and oo aan where it extends through the 
upper chamber of the shell, which being heated suf- 
ficiently to cause expansion and the core then 
dropped into its place. The shrinkage when the 
shell cools grips the core so that it is both immovable 





The power plant is 


and absolutely proof against any compression leakage 
whatsoever. 

On the whole this plug is an advancement in the 
art of spark plug making that has attracted the 
widest attention and unvarying favorable comment 
among the many noted motor engineers that visited 
the show. This plug is called the Dodwill air-cooled 
and is manufactured by the patentees, the Dodd, Wil- 
liams Mfg. Co., of 7 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y 


A Boatmeter Installation 


One of the accompanying pictures shows the instru- 
ment board of the 28-foot V-bottom mahogany run- 
about shown at the booth of the Wisconsin Motor Mfg. 
Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., during the recent New Yor 
Motor Boat Show. 

This boat was built by Hubert S. Johnson, of_ Bay 
Head, N. J., and has a speed of 30 m.p.h. It is 
equipped with a Wisconsin 125 h.p. high-speed motor 
and a Leece-Neville starting and lighting system. | 
because of its 


This boat is especially interesting 
complete instrument board. The instruments shown 
are the oil, and gasoline pressure gauges, the ignition 
control, ammeter, clock, revolution indicator and boat 


speedometer. 

The speedometer shown just to the right of the 
steering wheel is the Masters boatmeter. The _boat- 
meter is a very interesting little device in itself. It 
is said to be very accurate and even though it was 
first introduced only a year ago it is already u 
as standard equipment by a number of builders. 

The simplicity of the boatmeter recommends it to 
every boat owner and we suggest that it would be 
well worth the time of any of our readers to secure a 
catalog of this instrument from the manufacturer, 
Irvin W. Masters, of Muncie, Ind. 


Kid III, a Runabout of Unusual Design 


Not all of the devotees of boating are obsessed with 
a desire for extreme speed. Recal ing the days when 
a rowboat or canoe, and a basket of lunch, furnished 
the acme of enjoyment, many boatmen adhere to the 
slower craft, of a type they know from experience 
will retain stability in a seaway. So the Atlantic 
clipper model has remained in constant use while 
freak models have come and gone. 

The clipper, Kid III, reproduced herewith, is the 
roperty of Nelson L. Barnes, of Chicago, havin 
een built for him by the Atlantic company. t 
will be noticed that the equipment, from bow chock 
to stern railing, is most complete, including wicker 
furniture in a spacious cockpit. 

The motor is installed practically amidships, and so 
covered as to eliminate even the slight noise of tappets 
moving push rods. From the driver’s seat the engine, 
a Model E-2, 17-25 h.p. yo | is unheard, a degree 
of silence that has almost reached perfection in com- 

lete enclosure of all working parts of the motor. 
Btarting is electric, so that no unnecessary delays 
will occur in getting away, and a moderate cruising 
speed of 15 m.p.h. is attained with perfect reliability. 





Kid Ill, a Sterling-powered r 
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The native-built boat of the Minister of Marine 


The craft very comfortably holds seven or eight per- 
sons, being 31 feet long, 7 feet beam and 3 feet draft. 


Albany Boat Corp. Elects New Officers 
at Annual Meeting 


At the annual meeting of the Albany Boat Corp., 
of Watervliet, N. Y., designers and builders of the 
well-known standardized Albany runabouts, held on 
January 22, the following officers were elected: L. L. 
Tripp, president; G. C. Hisgen, vice-president, and 
A. ? Phelps, secretary and treasurer. 


How to Make Your Boat Leaf-proof 


L. W. Ferdinand & Co., of 152 Kneeland St., 
Boston, Mass., are about to issue a new booklet— 
How to Make Your Boat Leak-Proof—with Jeffery s 
No. 7 Black Soft Quality Marine Glue. The following 
paragraph taken trom page 4 will give boat owners 
some idea of the contents: 

“Brother, you can get rid of this pest—leaky water 
—that simply haunts the fishing boat. All it takes 
is a few hours’ work so easy it should be as play 
to you; the putting into practice, on your own fishin 
boat, no matter in what age or condition the hul 
may be, of a few instructions that are simplicity 
themselves—the employment of material, cheap in 
rice, plus a flatiron, sharp knife, hammer and a little 
eat. Then you will find that you have not only 
made your boat water-proof forever, but that you 
have stiffened the hull from fifteen to thirty-three and 
one-third = cent., completely banishing the idea that 
you will have to buy a new boat inside of a couple 
of more seasons. Some pretty big statements, I'll 
admit, but the proof of the pudding is here, if you 
but read on.” 


We believe that every owner of a boat will be 
interested in this booklet, and he should immediately 
ask for one. It will be sent free upon request. There 


is a use for glue from keel to topmast. 
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Cruiser built by the Richardson Boat Co. of North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
The model D 24 h.p. Gray motor 


for Dr. W. W. Plummer, of Buffalo. 


gives a speed of nearly 14 m.p.h. 


An Attractive 26-Foot Semi-Day 
Cruiser 


The 26-foot semi-day cruiser shown in one of the 
accompanying illustrations was designed and built b 
the Richardson Boat Co., of North Tonewanda, ie Ue 
The boat is of medium construction, is strong and 
substantial throughout, of the V-bottpm type, and 
ee will note from the illustration is a clean cut 
ittle craft, and should appeal to the small boatman 
as it is not an expensive proposition. 

This attractive 26-footer is owned by Dr. W. W. 
Plummer, of Buffalo, N. Y., and is powered with a 
Model D 20-24 h.p. Gray motor which gives her a 
speed of 14 miles per hour with the motor turning 
between 900 and 1,000 r.p.m. Dr. Plummer states 
that at this speed there is no vibration and it is 
hard to distinguish any noise on account of the 
smooth and quiet running qualities of his Gray motor. 


Knox Motors Associates 


The Knox Motors Associates, of Springfield, Mass., 
take pleasure in announcing that E J. Stone, for- 
merly advertising manager of the company, has been 
raised to the position of assistant engineer, and E. 
iner is now fulfilling his duties as advertising 
r. 


Anderson Engine Handled by Pacific 
Marine Engine Co. 


The Pacific Marine Engine Co., of Seattle, Wash., 
have taken on the Anderson engine and will carry a 
line of comaies in their new salesroom at 78 Marion 

Mr. W. A. Nickerson is president and 
Patton, secretary and treasurer of this company, and 
both men are old in the game. 


Osborne-Marlowe Co. Exclusive Agents 
of Caille Inboard Motors 

Pa Osborne-Marlowe Co., of 129 West Congress 
t., Savannah, Ga., have been appointed exclusive 


agents for the Caille inboard motors in Savannah and 
vicinity. This company has been in this line of 
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of Siam. Powered with a 20 h.p. Kermath motor 





business for many years, is well-established and has 
a high commercial rating, so that Caille customers 
may feel that they are dealing with a responsible 
organization. The Balfour Hardware Co. of Savan- 
nah, Ga., continues to hold the agency. for the out- 
board motors. 


F. E. Wellington, New Advertising 
Manager for Wyman-Gordon 


The Wyman-Gordon Co.) of Worcester, Mass., 
wishes to announce the appointment of F. E. Welling- 
ton as their new advertising manager. Mr. Welling- 
ton is well-known in the marine field. 


Addition to S.K.F. Plant 

The S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co., of Hartford, Conn., 
on account of their increased business have found it 
necessary to, build an addition to their present plant, 
thereby doubling the capacity of their factory. They 
hope to be able to supply the marine trade with 
| og without the slightest delay in the very near 
uture. 


Hess Takes Over Gordon Propeller Co. 

C. N. Hess, of 1276 Melbourne Rd., East Cleve- 
land, O., has recently purchased the land, buildings, 
machinery, patents, and patterns of the Gordon Pro- 
peller Company. A new organization will be formed 
to take up the manufacturing of Gordon reversible 
propellers. 


T. W. Simons & Co. Representatives 
for Anderson Engine in Far East 


The Anderson Engine Co., of Chicago, Ill., have 
been constantly increasing their foreign business, and 
with their recent activities in this respect, will soon 
have direct agencies in all parts of the world. Thos. 
W. Simons Company, the well-known exporters, 
headquarters in San Francisco, have recently 

been appointed their representative 
to introduce the Anderson line 
in the Far East 


Executive Committee of 
the N. A. of E. & B. 
Mfgrs. Elects W. C. 
Morehead 


‘ At a meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Engine and Boat Mfgrs., 
held on March 2, W. C. ore- 
head, President of the Great Lakes 
. : Boat Bldg. Corp., of Milwaukee, 
Wis., was elected to occupy the 
place on the Executive Committee 
vacated by Gibson, of the 
class which expires at the annual 
meeting in 1920. 

Mr. Morehead appreciates very 
much indeed this expression and action on the part 
of the various members of the Executive Committee, 
and will be quite happy to arrange to attend the 
regular meetings and shoulder such responsibility as 
is incident to a position of this kind. 


with 


Hibiscus 

One of the accompanying illustrations shows 
Hibiscus, a most attractive houseboat recently com- 
pleted by McCoy Bros., of Daytona, Fla., and char- 
tered this winter to = Wanamaker, the well-known 
merchant of Philadelphia, who states at the end of a 
700-mile cruise that the boat and power plant were 
perfect in every respect. 

It is equipped with a four-cylinder Anderson engine, 
having bore and stroke dimensions of 9% by 11 inches, 
which drives the boat at a rate of 10 miles per hour. 
At a cruising speed of 9 miles per hour the engine 
uses eight gallons of gasoline per hour, which is 
less than one gallon per mile for this type of boat. 

Hibiscus is completely equipped throughout for long 
cruises. It has six single and one double stateroom, 
three bathrooms, dining room and saloon, in addition 
to captain’s and crew's quarters, mess room, store- 
room, galley, pantry, and ample locker and storage 
space. 





Kermath Vanadium 20 h.p. unit power plant 
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Personalties 


Harry J. Perkins 


ing industry 
in 1890, be- 
ing one of 
the pioneers 
in the in- 
dustry which 
as grown 
to such large 
proportions. 
is first 
position was 
that of 
draftsman 








with the 
Sintz Gas 
Engine 
C om pany 


which was 
moved from 
Springfield, 
Ohio, to 
Grand _Rap- 
ids, Mich., 
this year. 
The engines 
were built 
from Mr. 
Perkins’s 
lines and he remained with the company for 
two or three years, leaving there to accept 
a ny with the Grand Rapids Gas Engine 
& Yacht Company as draftsman, where he re- 
mained for two years. 

Next he joined forces with the Wolverine 
Motor Works, at that time located in Grand 
Rapids, as draftsman. In 1904 he started the 
marine engine company known as the Michi- 
an Motor Company and built both two- and 
our-cycle engines. This business continued 
under his management for two years, cheaging 
the name in 1906 to the Michigan Whee 
Company, which is still in operation and doing 
one of the largest businesses in the marine 
accessory line to-day. 

The motor, which was manufactured by the 
Michigan Motor Company, was sold to the 
Peninsular Motor Company, which was after- 
wards incorporated under the firm name of 
Sintz-Wallin Company. Mr. Perkins built his 
present large and attractive plant in 1907 for 
the exclusive manufacture of marine hardware 
where they still have an excellent business 
with a general line of marine hardware, gears, 
propellers, wheels, etc. ' 

r. Perkins was one of the first original 
advertisers in the first issue of MoToR Boar- 
1nG in the western territory. 


B. C. Saunders 















H, J. Perkins © 


During 
the last nine 
years B. 


Saunders, 
well - known 
to every one 
in the ma- 
rine field, 
has been 
earnestly en- 
deavoring to 
show motor 
boat owners 
the way w 
get the most 
out of their 
craft, both 
as to speed, 
safety and 

leasure. 

nasmuch as 
he owns two 
boats and has 
in the past 
owned sev- 
eral 





B. C, Saunders 


classed as a 
crank him- 
self. : 

Unfortunately the war deal has made it 
absolutely necessary for Mr. Saunders to 
set aside the part of his business pertainin 
to motor boats and devote every ounce 0 
energy to the manufacture of grinding ma- 
chinery demanded by the Government and her 


Allies. The feature of this work, which grieves 
Mr. Saunders most, is the fact that he had to 
remain away from the motor t show, a 


thing which he has always enjoyed immensely. 

Me. Saunders in his present capacity as 
sales manager of the Wilmarth & Morman 
Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich., is well thought 
of by everyone in the field. 











Correction 


On page 27 of the January issue of MoToR BoattnG 
we failed to mention the fact that the U. S. patrol 
boat 1010 illustrated on that page is powered with two 
50 h.p. four-cylinder Anderson engines. 


N. A. of E. & B. Mfrs. Elects New 
Officers 


of the Executive Committee of this 
evening, March 1, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Henry R. Sutphen, president; John re Amory, first 
vice-president; Percy C. Jones, secon vice-president; 
Charles A. Criqui, third vice-president; James. Craig, 
treasurer. 


At a meetin 
Association, held Frida 
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Liberty Loans of 1776 


HIS 
waged for democracy. 
time the rich men of America have flung 
themselves heart and soul into a conflict preju- 


is not the first war America has 
It is not the first 


dicial to their immediate business interests. 
On three major occasions, of which this is the 
third and greatest, the big capitalists of the 
country have backed democracy to the limit. 
Hence democracy’s triumph—so far. 

Yet capital itself is no friend of war, unless 
it be a little, comparatively inexpensive war 
with the prospect of a large imperialistic gain. 
No such definition will fit the American Revo- 
lution or the Civil War or the present war with 
Germany, Certainly, from the point of view 
of American capital, these great struggles to 
advance the cause of democracy in the world 
promised no dividends which could appeal to 
capitalists as such while involving an immedi- 
ate destruction of wealth and values quite ap- 
palling to conservers of property. Those who 
would call any one of these wars a capitalistic 
war are using the epithet to clothe their hatred 
of patriotism. 

For capitalists may be patriots before they 
are capitalists, and such has been conspicuously 
the case with American capitalists from the 
date of the first real test to the present day. 
The prototypes of our dollar-a-year men have 
sprung to the nation’s rescue in every one of 
the great moments of her history—much as 
Mr. Bryan pictured his million patriots spring- 
ing to arms, but with better effect. As it is 
to-day, so it was when John Hancock, Philip 
Livingston, and Robert Morris threw in the 
weight of their persons and fortunes with the 
cause of our forefathers, who were struggling 
to nourish in the wilderness the little flame of 
democracy which has since become such a 
mighty conflagration, 

But history repeats itself in other particu- 
lars as well. There were abroad in the land 
then, as now, men who had to be “shown” 
that a rich man could be anything but a pocket- 
book patriot. 

Almost everyone is familiar with the name 
and some of the details of the story of Robert 
Morris. No one thinks of him now as any- 
thing but a great patriot to whom we owe in 
a very large measure our national existence. 
Yet to a host of his contemporaries he was 
simply a predatory plutocrat and profiteer. He 
was vilified, persecuted and even threatened 
with death by a mob on one occasion when, 
it is said, he made one of the garrison of 
James Wilson’s house which was attacked by 
the angry citizens of Philadelphia. 

If Robert Morris were alive to-day he would 
be a leader of finance in Wall Street, a mem- 
ber of the Liberty Loan Committee. For the little 
country of 4,000,090 inhabitants or less, which 
became a nation with his aid, he was all the 
loan committees rolled into one. He was the 
octopus, the money-bund, whatever you wish, 
turned patriot who carried his country on his 
own credit through emergencies and who de- 
voted his indomitable energy, his ingenuity 
and resourcefulness, through most of the seven 
long heart-breaking years of that primitive 


By Wm. M. Houghton 


struggle to the cause of liberty. And all this 
while those who wished to gain political ad- 
vantage or to satisfy personal spite crucified 
him on the platform and in print, so that his 
patriotism became a constant martyrdom. It 
takes a truly great man to “carry on” for 
democracy under such circumstances. 

If anything, our national feeling toward our 
men of millions has undergone a slight soften- 
ing since that day, despite the political capital 
made and to be made out of the process of con- 
fining them in straight jackets. It would seem 
that we are more prone to recognize to-day 
that all men are human, rich and poor alike, 
the humble with the great, and that all of us, 
when and if we get power or authority, will 
abuse it at times. Robert Morris was no excep- 
tion to the rule. He made money hand over 
fist when he could (not much for thesegdays, 
perhaps, but a great deal for his), and some- 
times, perhaps, when he shouldn’t. Due to 
some questionable high finance in the decade 
following the Revolution he landed in a debt- 
or’s prison and later he died a bankrupt, long 
since forgotten by the eager young nation at 
whose birth he had officiated so handsomely. 

But in strict justice both to those ancestors 
of ours who abused him for his patriotism 
and then forgot him and to Robert 
Morris himself, it must be said that the 
financier would have been the last to consider 
himself neglected. If ever there was a man 
who could stand alone on his own two feet and 
cared for no other support, it was Robert Mor- 
ris. He spent three years and some months 
in the debtor’s prison in Philadelphia and in 
that time corresponded at length with those 
other great men, his comrades in glory, who 
remained his pals in his darkest hour; but 
never a snivelling word did he write of self 
pity or of grief at the ingratitude of democra- 
cies. He blamed himself only and expended 
his regret on the plight to which his specula- 
tions had brought his creditors. 

But what wouldn’t we, as a nation, give to- 
day to show him in the flesh some measure 
of that sense of gratitude which we have de- 
veloped so long after his unhappy death! He 
wouldn’t ask it or expect it, perhaps. His kind 
never does, even to-day. They run their 
course, whether of commerce or finance or pa- 
triotic service, or all three combined, unmind- 
ful of the tumult at their heels and rather 
better pleased, probably, if the truth were 
known when that tumult is not too laudatory. 
Such men are fighters. It is not for their sakes 
that we should publish our national appreciation 
of their devotion to country, but for our own. 

It sounds rather typical to our ears to be 
told by certain of Morris’s biographers that he 
had over- traded in the period 
just preceding the Revolution, that he 
had nothing to lose by the war and 
that hence he became a patriot in the 
hope of bet- tering his fortunes. In 
such manner have the comments of 
hostile con- temporaries been 
handed down to harmonize with our 
own cynicism in like circumstances. 












Thirty millions of the first two Liberty Loans went toward the building of a fleet of several hundred of these 110-foot submarine chasers. 


The fact is that Morris, although he had op- 
posed the British Stamp Act of 1765, did not 
fancy war or independence and delayed until 
August 2, 1776, before consenting to sign the 
Declaration of Independence, incurring a large 
degree of unpopularity for his conservatism. 
He was the greatest merchant, banker and ship- 
owner of his day on this side of the water and 
of that sanguine temperament which has im- 
pelled many an imaginative American since 
then to carve empires out of the wilderness. 
The war interfered with his business and his 
dreams, and he refused, until the breach had 
become irreparable, to relinquish hope of a 
reconciliation with the mother country. 

Yet in this frame of mind he practically 
abandoned his private business, put his shoul- 
der to the wheel of state and in a few months 
assumed the entire executive function of gov- 
ernment in the prosecution of the war. This 
was in Philadlphia in the discouraging winter 
of 1776-77, when Howe, the British general, 
was threatening the city from New Jersey and 
the Continental Congress had fled to Balti- 
more. Morris was a member of that Congress, 
elected the year before by the Pennsylvania 
Legislature. He was chairman of its secret 
committee, with power to contract for the im- 
portation of arms, equipment and gunpowder, 
and a member also of its committee on ways 
and means for establishing a navy. But he 
resisted the impulse to flee with it to Baltimore 
and, instead, stood his ground, deserted by the 
radicals who had only lately upraided him for 
his reluctance to enter the conflict. 

“Our people knew not the hardships and 
calamities of war,” he wrote at this time, “when 
they so boldly dared Britain to arms.” 

This was the man who was accused then, 
and afterwards, of wanting the war and of 
helping to promote it to benefit his private 
fortunes! He was the greedy plutocrat of his 
day who was capitalizing the blood of his 
countrymen! Nevertheless, Congress found it 
wholly convenient to appoint him a committee 
of one to carry on the conflict, while, in safety 
at Baltimore, its self-appointed champions of 
the people shrewdly guessed that he was feath- 
ering his own nest in the process. 

In those days Congress did not authorize 
Liberty Loans. War finance was not the fine 
art it has since become. Instead, it adopted the 
simple, and disastrous, expedient of issuing 
paper money with which to pay its bills. Rob- 
ert Morris expressed his opposition from the 
first to this policy. He was well experienced 
in international trade and knew the value of 
a dollar, He was, indeed, the original “hard 
money” man among Americans, and subse- 
quently the chief sufferer among Americans 
from “soft money.” 

The Continental currency rapidly declined 
in value and, even during this first winter 
of the Revolution, Morris found it necessary 
to bolster up the credit of Congress with a 
liberal use of his own. It was his function to 
put Philadelphia in a state of defense, to 
develop and preserve the beginnings of a navy 

(To be continued) 
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Export and Import Trade Notes 


Rulings and Decisions of the War Trade Board That Are of Interest to 
and Agents Engaged in Export and Import Trade 


Manufacturers 


Drawing on Funds to the Credit of an Enemy 
or Ally of Enemy 


The War Trade Board promulgated on December 
16, 1917 a ruling authorizing the payment of drafts 
accepted on or before December 14, 1917, drawn on 
funds to the credit of a person who is an “enemy” 
or “ally of enemy” or acting for or on behalf of an 
“enemy” or “ally of enemy,” or on which such a 
person appears as drawer of endorser, when_ such 
drafts are presented for payment in the United States. 

The Board has now determined to extend the above- 
mentioned date of acceptance from December 14, 1917 
to December 17, 1917 and, for the convenience of those 
interested the above-mentioned ruling of the Board is 
now reissued in full as amended by the extension of 
the date of acceptance. It is-as follows: 


Provision for Drawing on Funds to the Credit 
of an Enemy or Ally of Enemy 


The War Trade Board has authorized the pay- 
ment of drafts accepted on or before December 17, 
1917, drawn on funds to the credit of a person who 
is an “enemy” or “ally of enemy,” or acting for 
or in behalf of an “enemy” or “ally of enemy,” on 
which such a person appears as drawer or endorser, 
when such drafts are presented for payment in the 
United States; provided, however, that when such 
drafts are collected for or on behalf of any person 
who is an eg # or “ally of enemy” or person 
acting for or on behalf of an “enemy” or “ally of 
enemy,” the proceeds of collection shall be at once 
reported by the person making such collection to, and 
be held subject to the disposition of, the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian. 

Attention is called to the fact that no drafts can 
now be accepted, or transferred or dealt in before 
acceptance, which are drawn on funds to the creditor 
of any person who is an “enemy” or “ally of 
enemy” or acting for or on behalf of an “enemy” or 
“ally of enemy,” or drawn by or to the order of 
such a person, or on which such person appears as 
endorser, unless a license is first obtained from the 
es of Enemy Trade, Bond Bidg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The War Trade Board has also authorized the pay- 
ment of travellers’ checks not exceeding $100 in 
amount, on which there appears the endorsement of a 
person who is an “enemy” or “ally of enemy” or 
acting for or on behalf of an “enemy” or “ally of 
enemy,” without obtaining a license therefor. 


Drafts and Checks on Credit of an Enemy or 
Ally of Enemy 


As regulations are about to be issued aimed to pre- 
vent enemy endorsements from being placed upon 
negotiable instruments payable in the United States, 
and in order to avoid the enormous labor entailed in 
establishing the character of all endorsements on 
negotiable instruments, the War Trade Board has 
authorized, without procuring a license, the payment 
of sight or time drafts or checks, where the enemy 
character of such drafts or checks arises entirely out 
of the endorsement of such drafts or checks by one 
or more persons who are “enemies” or “allies of 
enemies” or are acting for or on behalf of such per- 
sons; provided, however, that when such drafts or 
checks are collected for or on behalf of any person 
who is an “enemy” or “ally of enemy” or is acting 
on behalf of such person, the proceeds of collection 
shall at once be reported by the person making such 
collection to, and be held subject to the disposition of, 
the Alien Property Custodian. The War Trade 
Board points out that the foregoing ruling, without 
benefitting any “‘enemy” or “ally of enemy” interests, 
will obviate the necessity of examining drafts and 
checks to discover “enemy” endorsements before pay- 
» transferring the same. 

he War Trade Board also announces that no 
licenses will be required to authorize the payment of 
an acceptance the drawer of which was not on the 
Enemy Trading List at the time of the acceptance 
of such draft, notwithstanding the name of the 
drawer is subsequently placed on said Enemy Trading 
List; provided, however, that when such drafts or 
checks are collected for or on behalf of any person 
who is an “enemy” or “ally of enemy” or is acting 
on behalf of such person, the proceeds of collection 
shall at once be reported by the person making such 
collection to, and be held subject to the disposition 
of, the Alien Property Custodian. 


Shipments by Parcel Post—A Caution. 


The attention of the War Trade Board has been 
frequently called to shipments of goods on the con- 
served list which are being sent out of this country 
by parcel post. In many cases this is done, in the 
case of small shipments, by persons who are ignorant 
of the President’s Proclamations concerning exports 
and who do not realize that in shipping goods by 
Parcel post without first securing an export license 
they are violating the law and subjecting themselves 
to the penalty involved as noted in Section 2 of the 
Espionage Act (approved June 15, 1917) which reads 
Ss follows: 

“Any person who shall export, ship, or take out, or 
deliver, or attempt to deliver for export, shipment, or 
taking out, any article in violation of this title, or of 
any regulation or order made hereunder, shall be 
fined not more than $10,000, or if a natural person 
imprisoned for not more than two years, or both; and 
any article so delivered or exported, shipped, or taken 
out, or so attempted to be ye Bowe | or exported 
shipped, or taken out, shall be seized and forfeited 
to the United States and any officer, director, or 
agent of a corporation who participates in any such 
bn ay) shall liable to like fine or imprisonment, 

oth. 


Shippers’ Declaration and Consular Officials 


The War Trade Board announces that Section 3 
of the new “Procedure of Filing Shippers’ Export 
Declarations and Export Licenses with Collectors of 
ustoms” (effective February 1, 1918), which_relates 
to the disposition of that copy of the Shippers’ Declara- 





tion, which in instances of shipment by vessel is 
delivered to the consular officer at port of discharge 
by the Master of said vessel, has been amplified 
as follows: 

In the case of shipments by rail to foreign coun- 
tries contiguous to the United States, the Customs 
Collector at the port of exportation will retain the 
copy of the Shippers’ Declaration, as referred to 
above, and will deliver same to the consular officer 
nearest to his port. The consular officer, upon re- 
ceiving said declaration, will forward it to the Ameri- 
can Consular Officer nearest to the point of destina- 
tion, as indicated on the declaration. 

In cases of ey for export which have been 
made prior to and are in transit on February 1, the 
same may proceed under the old forms of Shippers’ 
Declaration, provided said declaration is delivered in 
pe licate, as prescribed in T. D. 37337, under 
ate of September 15, 1917, the fourth copy of said 
declaration to be rendered to the War Trade Board 
by, the Customs Collector after notations of short 
shipments, etc., have been noted. 

Full instructions as to the new procedure of filing 
Shippers’ Declarations and Export Licenses, also copies 
of the new forms, are contained in the “Journal of 
the War Trade Board No. 4,” copies of which may 
be obtained from the Board in Washington. 


Export Declarations on Land Shipments to 
Canada or Mexico 


The War Trade Board announces that all shipments 
made prior to February 15, 1918, and destined -to 
Canada or Mexico via rail, vehicle or ferry, will not 
require the new form of Shippers’ Export Declara- 
tion, which it was recently announced must be used 
in connection with export shipments made on or after 
peareaey 1, but may proceed under the present 
form of Shippers’ Export Declaration, provided said 
form is filed in quadruplicate. All shipments leaving 
the United States by vessels bound for forei ports 
on and after February 1 must be accompanied by the 
new declaration form bearing the shippers’ oath. 


Issuing Duplicate of License that Has Been 
Lost 


The War Trade Board announces that hereafter 
no duplicate of an export license which has_ been 
lost will be issued, unless and until an_ affidavit 
is made by the qoricant upon an approved form and 
filed with the ar Trade Board, stating that the 
original license has been lost or destroye and that 
no goods whatever have been shipped under said 
license, and agreeing that, in case the original license 
is found, the applicant will return the same to the 
War Trade Board immediately; and further agree- 
ing not to ship or attempt to ship any merchandise 
under the original license, under penalty of the law. 

Forms of this affidavit may be obtained from the 
office of the War Trade Board in Washington or 
from any of its branch offices. 


Four Copies of Export Declaration Needed 


The War Trade Board announces that, in order 
to avoid serious delay and congestion, it is of the 
utmost importance that exporters comply with the 
new regulations governing exports, public announce- 
ment of which was made on January 25, 1918. These 
regulations provide that, on and after February 1 
1918, all shipments for exportation from the United 
States to any foreign country, including Canada, 
Newfoundland and Mexico, require four copies of the 
Shippers’ Export Declaration. Transportation com- 
panies will, hereafter, refuse to accept shipments for 
exportation, unless accompanied by the four copies 
of the Export Declaration. 


The “Five Per Cent More or Less’ Clause 


The War Trade Board desires to make clear to all 
exporters the meaning of the clause “five per cent, 
more or less” appezring on all export licenses under 
the space provided for the statement of the amount 
of merchandise to be shipped. This clause is intended 
to provide for slight excess in weight or measurement 
when the actual weight or measurement could not be 
actually determined at the time of applying for the 
license. This clause is not intended, and the Collec- 
tors ef Customs have been instructed not to permit 
it to be availed of, to allow shippers to make a prac- 
tice of deliberately shipping in excess of the amount 
stated in the license. 


Formation of Contraband Committee 


The War Trade Board announces the formation of 
a committee known as The Contraband Committee of 
the War Trade Board, to assume its duties on Febru- 
ary 12, 1918, and which committee will thereafter 
issue, withhold, and refuse export licenses in con- 
formity with the policy of the War Trade Board. 

The members of the committee are Charles Arthur 
Richards, chairman; P. Chauncey Anderson, W. Kings- 
land Macy, George J. McCarty, and Richard A. Strong. 

Mr. Richards has up to the present time been 
director of the Bureau of Exports; Mr. Anderson 
counsel to the Bureau of Imports; Mr. Macy, s ecial 
assistant to Mr. Beavor White of the War Trade 
Board; Mr. McCarty has had broad banking and 
business experience; Mr. — is a well-known 
merchant of New York City, of the firm of Strong & 
Hewat. ; 

Mr. Gordon Knox Bell has been appointed Secre- 
tary of the committee. The offices of the committee 
for the present will be at 1435 K Street, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The creation of this committee by the War Trade 
Board is for the purpose of facilitating and = 
the issuance or refusal of licenses and the ready solu- 
tion of the many problems which arise daily in con- 
nection therewith. 


Statement as to Procedure by the Bureau of 
Exports 

The War Trade Board has taken prompt action 

to prevent any congestion or delay in shipments of 

goods which have not hitherto required an export 

license, but which now will require one under the 


new proclamation published February 15, and_ effec- 
tive February 16, which includes all articles of com- 
merce. The Treasury Department, acting on a request 
from the War Trade Board, has instructed collectors 
to accept Shippers’ Export Declarations in lieu of 
individual license for all goods which have not hitherto 
required a license, when it can be shown to the 
satisfaction of the collectors that the goods are cov- 
ered by either a_ bill of lading marked ‘‘for 
export” or a through export bill of lading, provided 
the bill of lading is dated February 19, 1918, or earlier, 
and further provided that the goods are actually 
exported by March 15. 

n addition to shipments of the character described 
above, there are, of course, many shipments for export 
originating at or near the port of exit or drawn from 
warehouse stocks and delivered to vessel by a_carrier 
other than a railroad. The Collectors of Customs 
will accept export declarations in lieu of individual 
license for such proposed shipments when it can be 
shown to their satisfaction that the goods will be 
exported on or before March After March 1 all 
shipments of this character will require an export 
license before the export declaration will be accepted 
by the collectors. After March 15 all shipments of an 
character will need an export license presented wit 
the export declaration. 

In determining the date of export, as above, the 
following rule will guide the collectors: The date of 
the dock receipt or ocean bill of lading, or the date 
of the arrival of the goods alongside the steamer or 
dock, if shipped by lighter. 

In the event of shippers forwarding goods on a 
through export bill of lading dated February 19, 1918, 
or earlier, and which shipment they can not be rea- 
sonably certain will leave the country by March 
15, an application for export license should be filed 
immediately. After March 15 no export shipments 
will be permitted without an individual license. | 

Canada and Newfoundland.—Hitherto only certain 
goods have required an individual license when shipped 
to Canada and Newfoundland. This rule will con- 
tinue to be in full force and effect, and only those 
commodities mentioned in the War Trade Board 
Journal No. 4, January 21, 1918, in front of which 
a star appears, will require an individual license when 
shipped to Canada and Newfoundland. In the case 
of shipments to Canada and Newfoundland of goods 
which are not starred in Journal No. 4, the shipper 
need only apply to any Collector of Customs who 
ne accept his export declaration without an individual 
icense. 

The War Trade Board calls the attention of ship- 
pers to the fact that they can render material as- 
sistance to the board in connection with prospective 
shipments of goods which have not hitherto required 
a license and orders for which they now have on 
their books, by not attempting to immediately file 
applications for all goods regardless of the prospective 
date of shipment, but by giving preference in app! - 
ing during the next two weeks, only for those ship- 
ments which they may reasonably expect will be 
ready for shipment in the immediate future 


Resolutions as to Coupons Due Prior to and 
on January 1, 1918, Rescinded 


In view of the President's Executive Order of 
January 26, 1918, which requires holders of coupons 
for seen account to obtain certain certificates 
from the Federal Reserve Board and otherwise con- 
form to its regulations, the War Trade Board has 
revoked its former rulings which authorized the col- 
lection of coupons due on or before January 1, 1918, 
for foreign individuals, firms and corporations without 
obtaining licenses from the War Trade Board, or 
authority from the Federal Reserve Board. The ac- 
tion of the Board is set forth in full in the follow- 
ing reamble and resolutions adopted by _ it: ‘ 

“WHEREAS by an Executive Order of the Presi- 
dent, dated January 26, 1918, covering forei ex- 
change and other related transactions, the holders of 
coupons for foreign account must obtain from the 
Federal Reserve Board certain certificates and file 
certain declarations from foreign correspondents: 

“RESOLVED that the following resolutions of the 
War Trade Board, relating to the collection of coupons 
due January 1, 1918, and prior thereto, for foreign 
individuals, firms, corporations, or others, be and they 
hereby are repealed, ——" ¢ 

(1) ‘RESOLVED that bankers and others having 
coupons to collect, due January 1, 1918, for foreign 
individuals, firms, corporations, or others, are not 
required until further notice, to obtain licenses from 
the War Trade Board or authority from the Federal 
Reserve Board in order to make such collection: 
PROVIDED, that any funds so received which the 
collecting agency has reason to believe are the prop- 
erty of an enemy or ally of enemy, or will be used 
for the benefit, directly or indirectly, of any enemy 
or ally of enemy, must be held in separate account 
under notice to the Alien Property Custodian.’ 
(Adopted December 31, 1917) 3 

(2)‘'RESOLVED that banks and others having 
coupons to collect, which are due prior to January 
1, 1918, for foreign individuals, firms, corporations 
or others, are not required to obtain licenses from 
the War Trade Board, or authority from the Federal 
Reserve Board in order to make such collection: 
PROVIDED HOWEVER that any funds so received, 
which the collecting agency has reason to believe 
are the property of an “enemy” or “ally of enemy,” 
or will be used for the benefit, directly or indirectly, 
of an “enemy” “ally or enemy,” must be held in 
separate account under notice to the Alien Property 
Custodian.’ ” 


General Blanket Li to Canad 


A general blanket license has been issued today 
permitting, without individual import licenses, the 
importation of all commodities from_Canada with the 
exception of those mentioned in the President’s Procla- 
mation of November 28, 1917, this to be in force 
until revoked by the Bureau of Imports. 

With respect to shipments from all other countries, 
importers are urged to make haste in sending to the 
Bureau of Imports, Washington, D. C., their appli- 
cations for import licenses. 
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U. 8. G t dispatch boat Azalea, used in southern California waters by the Immigration Depart- 
—" a Powered with two eight-cylinder Model FH Sterling Motors 


Motor Dispatch Boat 


This craft is a U. S. Government dispatch boat 
used in Southern California by the Immigration 
Department. While the super structure suggests a 
tug, in reality the Azalea is very fast, being capable 
of 21 m.p.h. The motors are two of the Model FH, 
eight-cylinder, counterbalanced crankshaft Sterlings, of 
80-115 h.p. each, the latter rating being at 800 


f.p.m. 
Both the Azalea and the Ellington, a cinerea, 
have been in service continuously since early 1917, 
when they were launched from the yards of Fellows 
& Stewart, Wilmington, Cal. The boats are 61 feet 
long, 10 feet beam and 3 feet draft. They are heav- 
ily built, as will be noted, being so constructed that 
they are capable of running outside as required. 

The twin Sterlings are equipped with electric start- 
ers and generators, facilitating the handling so that 
the boats are unusually easy to operate. 


Launching the Palawan 


The new three-masted motor schooner Palawan was 
launched January 26, “all standing’ at the shipyards of 
Frank Stone in Oakland. This is the first vessel to 
be launched in this manner for many years about 
San Francisco Bay. The launching was made a gala 
occasion and was attended by a delegation from the 
Oakland Chamber of Commerce. Fhe vessel was 
christened by Mrs. Henry Atkins, the wife of one 
of the owners. 

The Palawan is 180 feet in length and has a 
gross tonnage of about 1,000 tons. She is built with 
a double deck and is expected to be an extremely 
seaworthy vessel. Besides her three masts, schooner 
rigged, she is fitted with two Union gasoline motors, 
each of 110 h.p. 

There are twin propellers for the vessel, and as 
there was not room enough aft to put in clutches, 
behind the reverse gear, a coupling was put on each 
shaft and each provided with a brake. hus under 
sail, the shafts may be uncoupled, and the propellers 
allowed to turn without hindering the speed of the 
vessel. When requiring to re-couple, the brakes are 
set and the propellers field still until the shafts may 
be coupled up again. 

Another innovation is the arrangement of the 
lighting plan. When the main engines are running, 
both dynamo and pumps can be detatched from the 
auxiliary engine, and worked from an idle shaft, the 
connection being made by a belt from the main port 
engine. 


An Inexpensive Fishing Boat 


The illustration shows a heavily constructed fishin 
boat 36 feet long by 8%-foot_ beam built and owne 
by J. H. Lange, of Sebewing, Mich. The power plant 
is a Model D four-cylinder four-cycle Gray Motor. Al- 
though the boat is used in all kinds of weather and was 
in service until the lake froze over, Mr. Lange states 
that he has had no trouble whatever with his motor. 

The boat complete without the power plant was 
built at an expense of only $150. The construction 
is heavy and substantial throughout, but the little 
Gray drives it along at a speed of 8 m.p.h. 


Toppan Life Boats 


The jan oye Boat Mfg. Co., of Boston, Mass., well 
known in the past for their ability to meet all demands 
for power boats, have added to their general line a line 
of life boats built according to the United States Gov- 
ernment specifications, and built to meet the great de- 
mand for this type of boat which is being created 
by the United States Navy. These will be built in 
two sizes, 24 by 7 feet and 30 feet by 8 feet. They 
will be furnished complete with sail and tanks and 
built according to the U. S. Steamboat Inspection 
regulations and the model will be geacticadly the U. S. 
whaleboat which is used in the Navy. The Toppan 
Boat Mfg. Company are fast at work on a large stock 
of these boats and will be able to make sales from 
stock to steamships and other boats requiring life 
boats. 

The Toppan life boats are planked with high grade 
cypress, heavy galvanized fastened, with oak steam 
bent timbers and oak stem, stern and keel. They are 
very wide and strongly constructed, and will stand 
the heaviest of seas with perfect safety. They are 
stiff, and will not be cranky in roughest of water. The 
Toppan Company have furnished many boats of other 
types to the Government and are noted for their won- 
erful seaworthy boats, and surely the life boats which 
they are putting out will be no exception to their 
ne products. hey are furnishing many of their 
7- and 19-foot rowing bank dories are tenders for 
patrol boats in the different parts of the country, and 
make a ialty of good strong rough water dories, 
capable of doing the roughest of work with great 
satisfaction. They are also furnishing to the Brook- 
lyn Navy Yard their 22-foot power aries, equipped 





with 9-12 h.p., four-cylinder, four-cycle motors, 
which will give a speed of around 10 m.p.h. 
for tender work on the Coast Patrol boats, also have 
furnished their 20-foot lapped-straked Swampscott 
power dories, oer with 6 h.p., two-cylinder motors 
or the same work. These latter boats are especially 
well adapted for this work as they carry ten persons, 
are fairly light in weight and easy to haul up on 
their davits. 


Chinese Junks Being Replaced by More 
Modern Craft 


Travelers in China comment on the disappearance 
of the Chinese “Junk” from the coastwise and river 
trade of certain parts of the country. They point out 
that the large Chinese sailing craft of uncouth shape, 
huge ware sails and high sterns, with their hulls 
brilliantly painted to frighten away sea devils, may 
have to give place to more up-to-date means of water 
freight and passenger carriage. It is stated that the 
first of these boats appeared in the third century 
before the Christian era and, at one time, that ves- 
sels of this kind formed the Chinese Navy. 

It appears that in nearly all the larger ports outside 
of Shanghai—in the latter port the number arriving 
and clearing in 1916 were said to be greater than in 
1915, although the tonnage was smaller—for the hun- 
dreds of these craft formerly seen, there are now only 





A heavily built fishing boat powered with a four- 
cylinder, four-cycle, Model D, Gray motor 


dozens of them and the principal reasons given for 
this disappearance is said to be their liability to attack 
and capture by river pirates and to the invasion of 
steam craft, the latter owned and operated by foreign 
firms and such foreign ownership, combined with their 
greater speed, making them more immune from attack. 
It seems to be generally regretted, from_ historical 
and picturesque points of view, that these interesting 
vessels are giving away so rapidly, but it appears 
to be inevitable that they should make way for more 
modern craft, even as the old picturesque sailing ves- 
sels have given way to modern steam craft on the 

important trade routes of modern commerce. 

Thomas Sammons, 
Consul-General 
Shanghai, China. 





A commercial motor boat under construction in the 


Harbor, Mich. This pany is 





. * 4 * 
Missouri Oil Engines 

The Missouri Engine Co., of St. Louis, Mo., haye 
recently issued a_ booklet on oil engines in general 
and Missouri engines in particular. Bt takes up and 
explains in detail the advantages or disadvantages of 
the different types of oil engines, the principles upon 
which they operate, and the necessary auxiliary equip- 
ment for each. 

As these motors operate on the cheaper grades of 
oils, they save from fifty per cent. to seventy-five 
per cent. on the fuel bill when compared to the 
cost of running on gasoline. With the pocsene high 
price of gasoline this would mean that the saving in 
one year’s time would pay for the engine. Owners 
of commercial boats that are in service every day 
should be particularly interested in the rugged con. 
struction and reliable operation of these motors. 


A Gray-Prior Powered Fishing Boat 


Totem, 48% feet long by 13% beam, sailing from 
Portland, Me., is powered with a Model D4, 36 hp. 
four-cycle Gray-Prior motors. This engine turns 
a 26 by 26-inch three-bladed Hyde gvepeller at 595 
r.p.m. giving a speed close to 10 mph. This 
successful fishing boat is owned by Capt. Gus. Doughty, 
of Cheabeague, Me., and averages ten hours running 
every day of the year. 

The Gray & Prior Machine Co., of Hartford, Conn, 
have recently made a shipment of their Model D4, 
36 h.p. motors to Cheva, Alaska, where they wil] 
undoubtedly be as successful as they have been along 
the coast of Maine and Nova Scotia. 


Old Time Motorship 


Early in February the little British motorship Huia 
drifted into San Francisco port and set the tongues 
of seafaring men a-wagging over her unusual rig. 
Built twenty-seven years ago at. Gosport, she is what 
is known as the old British type of top-sail schooner 
with fore-and-aft foresail and double square topsail 
above. Seventeen years ago she visited San Francisco 
and had installed one of the first of the large marine 


engines built by the Union Gas Engine Company. The 
two cylinders of the engine are gigantic affairs and are 
set at an angle, both working on a single crank pin, 


The engine developed 60 H.P. and was considered 
something of a wonder at the time it was installed. 
Two years ago an ingenious mechanic at Auckland, 
the vessel’s home port, converted her into a kerosene 
burner, and the old engine is still working well. 


New Orleans Dry Dock Electrified 


Electric motors have recently been installed by 
S. J. Stewart to operate the pumps on the four-section 
dry dock of the New Orleans Dry Dock and Ship 
building Company. 

This dock was formerly operated by hand and re- 
quired the services of sixty-four men at an average 
wage of twenty-five cents per hour. The best time 
made with the hand pumps was two hours for a small 
vessel, at a cost of thirty-two dollars for labor. 

The same pumps, of the old style sucker type, now 
operate by electric motors will make a lift in thirty 
minutes at a cost of about three dollars for power. 
This is not only a very direct material saving but 
with the present scarcity of labor allows operation 
with a much smaller force. There is also a great 
saving in time, valuable to both the shipowner and 
builder. 


A Breath from the South Seas 


_ The 88-ton motor schooner Ysobel May came into 
San Francisco harbor on the tide early in February, 
bringing with it the fragrance, mystery and romance 
of the Southern Cross. The little vessel belongs to 
Father Bougier, who rules over the Christmas islands 
as the padres of old Spain ruled the missions of early 
California. The good priest is alive to the progress 
of the world and some time ago he had the schooner 
fitted out with an 80 h.p. Union gas engine. On her 
present trip, Captain Begole, who is returning to his 
native France to rejoin the navy, acted as skipper. 


River Motorboats for Business 


The development of river transportation in Cali- 
fornia by means of motor-driven vessels took an 
important stride this month when the Inland Trans 
porting Co., of Stockton, gave orders for ten motor 
vessels to be built immediately at the Stephen Ship- 
yards of that city. ; 

The new boats are designed especially for carrying 
passengers on the San Joaquin River, although some 
express matter and light freight will be transported. 
Each boat is 62x14 feet, with a slight draft to carr 
them over the shallow places. Twin 92 h.p., six-cy!- 
inder Wisconsin engines will operate on twin screws 
and a speed of from 18 tu 22 miles will be maintained. 





plant of the Dachel-Carter Boat Co., at Benton 
on boats from 65 to 200 feet in length 
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Thomas-M orse Scout-machine, 
one of the fast American air- 
planes. It is equipped with an 


American-made 100h.p. Gnome 
motor and travels 112 miles an ~ 
hour. It is Valsparred. 


N the air-fleets of the Allied Governments, Valspar 
has proved its supremacy as the most reliable 
and durable varnish for wood, metal, and fabric. 


The most strenuous tests of service have only served 
to emphasize its marvelous powers of endurance. 


Its absolute resistance to heat, cold, mud and 
weather; its elasticity, waterproofness and lasting 
qualities, make it the master varnish for airplanes 
and seaplanes. 





VALENTINE’S 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 








Our Airplane Service Department is at your command. 
Our new and valuable handbook sent free to Purchasing 
Agents or Superintendents of Production. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 456 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World—Established 1832 BWR 
New York Jo7ALERSTIN 
Chicago R Sh = 
Boston TRADE MARK 


W. P. Futver & Co., San Francisco # 
and Principal Pacific Coast Cities 
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Toronto 
London 
Amsterdam 
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We are Contractors to 


United States Army and 
Navy, 

British Admiralty and 
Royal Flying Corps, 

Dutch and Spanish 
Governments. 


Valentine Products used by 
the world’s leading airplane- 
makers include Valspar Var- 
nish, Valspar Olive - Drab 
Enamel, Valspar Black En- 
amel, Valspar Filler (Wood), 
Valspar Primer (Metal), 
Valspar Primer (Wood), 
Valspar Khaki Enamel, Val- 
spar Aluminum Paint. Dip- 
ping, Spraying and Brushing 
coatings of all kinds, Quick- 
Drying Insignia Colors. 
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Curtiss Flying - boat, 
triple-motored, the larg- 
est in the world. This 


ee type is used by the Brit- 


ish Navy in coast-patrol 
The Curtiss is 
Valsparred. 
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Naval Architects 15 William St., New York 
“ COX & STEVENS 222822 
Yacht Brokers Cable—BROKERAGE 
We have a complete list of all steam and power yachts, auxiliaries and houseboats available FOR SALE and CHARTER. 
A few are shown on this page. Plans, photographs and full particulars furnished on request. 


WINTER CHARTER—We specially offer several modern GASOLINE HOUSEBOATS particularly adapted for FLORIDA 


waters. 
































No. 1796—For Sale or Charter—Very roomy, twin screw cruising = yacht, 99 x 17 No. 1662—For Sale or Charter—Attractive 90 ft. twin screw gasoline houseboat; speed 
4 ft., adapted for Florida service. Speed 12-14 miles; Standard motors. Large dining saloon, six 10-12 miles. Large saloon, four staterooms, two bathrooms; all conveniences. Handsomely fur 
staterooms, three bathrooms; al! conveniences, Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New York nished. Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New York 
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yacht; speed up to 15 miles. Large accommodation; dining 18 x 6 ft. Speed 12-14 miles; two 150 H.P. 6 cylinder Craig- (similar to photo); 76 x 13 x 3.6 ft. Speed up to 23 miles. 
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13.6 x 3.6 ft. Speed 11-13 miles; 6 cyl. Winton motor. Dining cruiser. Speed 18 miles; 8 cylinder Van Blerck motor (new 1917). 4 ft. draught; 32/37 H.P. Standard Motor; speed 11 mi 











No. 3563—For Sale at Low Figure—Smart, fast 40 ft. power 


ional ity. & . ’ iles. A. 
magsions opportunity. Cox Stevens Ay lg « Ang Al gael 7 miles. Cox & Stevens, 15 Handsomely finished. Cox & Stevens, 1§ William Street, 


15 William Street, New 
York. 





No. 2547—For Sale—Attractive gasoline cruiser; 64 x 12.6 x 4 ft. Built 1913. Speed No. 57—For Sale—Fast, steel, steam yacht; 145 x 17.3 x 7 ft. Speed 16 miles. Deck dining 
11-12 miles. Best construction. Main saloon, and toilet room forward; two staterooms, bath- saloon, three staterooms, two bathrooms, etc. Handsomely finished and furnished. Fine condition. 
room, etc, aft. Price low for immediate disposal. Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. Estate anxious to sell. Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. 


No. 2029—For Sale—110 ft. steel twin screw cruising power No. 2888—For Sale—Twin screw Diesel power yacht; 110 x No. 3495—For Sale—Practically new, roomy high speed cruiser 
saloon and social hall on deck; six staterooms, two bathrooms, Diesel motor. Dining and main saloons; four staterooms, bath, ing saloon and galley forward; two double staterooms as a 
etc., aft. Large cruising radius. Cox & Stevens, 15 William four toilets, etc. Very economical to operate. Cox & Stevens, two toilets aft. Handsomely finished and furnished Large bridge 
Street, New York 1s William Street, New York. and cockpit space. Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. 


No. 1130—For Sale—Roomy and able gasoline cruiser, 70 x No. 3529—For Sale—Fast, up-to-date 60 ft. bridge deck No. 1469—Bargain—Modern bridge deck cruiser; 52 x 11 3 


saloon, three staterooms, bath, main saloon, etc. Low figure Double stateroom, saloon, large galley, etc. Cox & Stevens, 15 Double stateroom, saloon, galley, toilet room, etc. Interior finish 
accepted. William Street, New York African mahogany. Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. 


bridge deck 


cruiser. Speed up to 18% miles; 100/125 H.P. 6 cyl. Van No. 906—Sacrifice—Flush deck, keel auxiliary schooner yacht; No. 3481—For Sale—Practically new, high speed AP 
Blerck motor (new 117). Good cabin accommodation; cockpit 95 x 68 x 20.6 x 10 ft. Large saloon, three staterooms, bath, Cruiser; 50 X 11.3 X 2.9 ft. Speed up to 24 miles, 200 1. 
about 18 ft. long. Ex Van Blerck motor. Double stateroom, saloon, electric lights, 
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TAMS, LEMOINE & CRANE 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 7 
AND 52 Pine Street 
YACHT BROKERS ee 


jOffer for charter the following desirable houseboats all of which are admirably suited for Florida waters 

















No. 1865—Exceptional opportunity to charter one of the best houseboats available. No. 1820—Charter—Desirable houseboat in southern waters, 103 ft. x 20 ft. 4 in. 
90 ft. over all, 17 ft 6 in. beam and 3 ft. 6 in. draft. 3 staterooms, maid’s room, x 3 ft. draft. 4 staterooms, 2 bathrooms, dining saloon and large sitting room. 
2 bathrooms and dining saloon. 


























No. 1808—Sale—Charter—Now at Miami. Admirably suited for Florida waters. No. 243—Sale—Charter—Twin screw steam houseboat, 116 ft. x 21 ft. x 4 ft. 
13s ft. x 17 ft. 8 in. x 3 ft. 4 in. draft. 4 staterooms, 2 bathrooms, very large dining draft. 4 staterooms, 3 bathrooms, dining saloon and smoking room. 
oon, ice machine, etc. 

















1860—Charter—Shallow draft twin screw houseboat, 70 ft. x 18 ft. 6 in x No. 1849—Charter—Desirable houseboat, 115 ft. x 17 ft. x 3 ft. 6 in. draft. 
18 = “iraft. 3 staterooms, bathroom, dining saloon and pilot house. ae | 12 miles. 5 staterooms, 3 bathrooms, main saloon, dining saloon, smoking 
and sitting rooms. 




















wr =<. see Buri 
a - pus 


No. 1847—For Charter—Houseboat now in Florida waters, 85 ft. x 18 ft. x 28 in. No. 1864—Charter—Now in Florida waters. Modern boussbest, 110 ft. x 20 ft. 
+ staterooms, bathroom, large dining saloon, sitting room, etc. x 4 ft. 9 in. draft. 4 Staterooms, dining saloon, sitting room, etc. 
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saz" GIELOW & ORR “== 


Crogie, New York 


MARINE INSURANCE 52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK A.B.C. Code 
ALSO: CHICAGO STEAMBOAT EXCHANGE, 350 NORTH CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 


We have a most complete and up-to-date list of steam yachts, power yachts of all sizes, sail, auxiliary and houseboats on file 
in our office, kept constantly up-to-date by a thorough and comprehensive canvass of the entire yachting field from time to 
time. We are in a position to submit full information on any type of boat upon request. 

FOR SOUTHERN CRUISING this Winter we offer a number of very desirable POWER HOUSE BOATS and POWER YACHTS which are 
specially adapted for FLORIDA waters. Last season a great number of clients were much disappointed in not being able to secure for charter 
a suitable POWER HOUSE BOAT or POWER YACHT owing to the great demand. Yachting this coming WINTER SEASON promises more 
activity than ever before—so—CHARTER A BOAT NOW AND BE ASSURED OF ONE THIS WINTER. 


We can render invaluable assistance in expert appraisals, supervision of alterations and estimates. 











aS VACHE MHtrR he 
52 Brosanway, New Youn 
va 
“ 


No _ 2958- For Sale—High grade express steam yacht 120 No. 5488—For Sale—64 foot express cruiser. In excellent con- No. 4591—For Sale—126 foot twin screw steel motor yacht 
feet. Twin screw. Speed up to 24 miles. In fine shape. Gielow & jition. Can be purchased at bargain. Act quick. Make inspection Most successful cruiser. Designed by us. Five staterooms, Speed- 
Orr, s2 Broadway, New York City mmediately. Gielow & Orr, s2 Broadway, New York City way engines. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway. New York City 








No. 4331--For Sale—Lawley built 68 foot twin screw power No. 3710—For Sale Popular twin screw off shore cruiser. No 
yacht. Mahogany and butternut interior finish. Two staterooms. 99 foot by 17 foot by 4 foot. Standard motors Six staterooms, 
Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York City three bathrooms. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York City 


1603-—For Sale—Auxiliary keel schooner. 69 foot over- 
all, 45 foot waterline, 15 foot beam. 9 foot 6 inches draft. Two 
staterooms. Flush deck and cockpit. Gielow & Orr, <2 Broadway, 
New York City 

















No. s960—For Sale—Built 1917. Handsome 65 foot motor No. 2841—For Sale—Auxiliary centerboard yawl. 35 feet No. 706—For Sale—-Most attractive 71 foot auxiliary keel 
yacht. Sterling engine. Two staterooms, bathroom. Mahogany overall, 30 feet waterline, 12 feet beam, 3 feet 3 inches draft. yawl. Sails new 1916. Fast sailer. Three staterooms. Price rea- 
finish inside. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York City. In excellent. condition. Sterling engine. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broad- sonable. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York City 

way, New York City. 











No. 6053—For Sale—Handsome 75 foot twin screw motor No. s9s1—For Sale—High: grade 40 foot express cruiser No. 5957—For Sale—This popular 51 foot raised deck motor 
yacht. Built 1917. 20th Century motor. Mahogany and white. Hand V bottom. Speed up to 23 miles. Van Blerck engine. Yacht. Elco build 1917. Sterling engine. Private stateroom. 
Three staterooms. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York City. Gielow & Orr, s2 Broadway, New York City Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York City 


* 








No. 5616—For Sale and Charter—Finest kept up 122 foot No. 6049—For Sale—This 
steel steam yacht. Triple expansion engines. Five staterooms. purchased right 
Two bathrooms. Worth investigating. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broad- 
way. New York City. 


fine little 38 foot cruiser. Can be No. 5980—-For Sale—This 60 foot express yacht t 
Private stateroom. Buffalo motor. Giclow & Orr, Equipped with Sterling engine. Speed up to 16 miles 
52 Broadway. New York City Orr, 52 Broadway, New York City 











No. s22s—For Sale—s2 foot flush deck cruiser. Standard 
motor. Private stateroom. Bathroom. Excellent proposition. Es- 
tate must be settled. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York 
City 


No. 6061—For Sale—so foot Luders build raised deck cruiser No. 235—For Sale—66 foot auxiliary centerboard yaw Two 
Van Blerck engine. Most attractive proposition. Giclow & Orr, staterooms. Sterling engines. Inspection invited. Gielow & Orr, 
52 Broadway, New York City . 52 Broadway, New York City 


No. 
draft | 
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WILLIAM GARDNER PHILIP LEVENTHAL 
F. H. HOYT W. T. HOLLEY 


WILLIAM GARDNER & CO. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS, MARINE ENGINEERS AND YACHT BROKERS 


Sse bowie Green 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK ie Ae 


We have a complete list of Yachts of every description for sale and charter. Plans, Photos and full particulars furnished on request 





























No. 1081—For Sale—Twin screw, 90 ft. power yacht; splendid accommodation. Recently 
No. 238—For Sale—Steel steam yacht, 170° x 21’ x 8’ draft Large dining saloon, social overhauled and 2 new Standard engines, 4 cylinder, 75 h.p. each, installed 1916. Exceptionally 
hall and smoking room on deck; 5 staterooms, 3 bathrooms, etc. Completely equipped able and fully found. 

















No. 646—For Sale or Charter—Steam yacht 123 ft. x 17 ft. x 6 ft. draft. 5 staterooms, 3 No. 85—Sale, Charter—Florida waters, houseboat, 85’ x 18’ x 30” draft; 100 h.p. Sterling 
bathroor Dining saloon and social hall on deck engine. Large social hall, 3 staterooms, bathroom, etc. 














937—Diesel Power Yacht, 110 x 18, two 6 cylinder No. 2355-—Bridge deck cruiser, 45 x 9.6, Lamb motor, 24 


: i i n No. 2314—-Express cruiser, 50 x 11.3, Van Blerck 
H.P. engines, low fuel cost. i.P.; quick sale desired. O. 2314 pres 3 


No. 1 
1§0/180 motor, speed 22 miles. 

















No. 2386—New Patrol type, s4 x 11.2, cylinder Van No, 2358—New Express Cruiser, 45 {t., eight cylinder, 200 No. 1738—Raised Deck Cruiser, 65 x 11, six cylinder motor, 
Blerck, speed 17 miles. H.P. Van Blerck, speed 22 miles. good accommodation 











4 No. 37—Offered by Estate—Florida waters—70 ft. shoal No. 1821—Flush Deck Power Yacht, 90 x 15.3, two 60 H.P. No. 924—Power Yacht, 92 ft., 100/125 H.P. 2oth Century 
raft houseboat, two Sterling motors, three staterooms, etc. motors, 3 staterooms, etc. motor, splendid deck space. 
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HENRY H. JENNINGS HERMAN JAGLE 


H. H. JENNINGS COMPANY 


Telephones AMERICAN AND FOREIGN YACHTS 


‘9162 and 9163 Merchant Vessels for Sale and Charter Surveying 


org «ns : Maxine % 
BO onda a No. 1 Broadway Nev rk Cy “Ss 


Our list comprises all the available yachts for sale and charter. Below are a few of our offerings. If none of these 
appeals to you, write us your requirements. Our knowledge of the yachts we offer, and our 25 years’ experience in 
the business, insure satisfaction to any one buying or chartering a yacht through this office. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 








1934—32 foot cruiser. Sleeps four 23s H.P. Sterling motor 4241—s8 foot Auxiliary Keel Yawl. Two staterooms, main 4217—75 foot steam yacht. Strongly built. Guod condition 
Price attract cabin, etc. 40 H.P. Sterling motor. Lead Keel Price very at- Speed 10-12 knots. Suitable for commercial rurposes. Price 


tractive attractive. 








2376—175 foot steam yacht. Eight staterooms, sccial hall, 1935-——38 foot 


' cruiser. Sleeps five. Speed 10-1» miies 
lining saloon, main saloon, baths, etc Sterling motor 











1941—52 foot houseboat cruiser. Large saloon and double 4258-—107 foot power housebo t 1918. Six 
steroom, etc. Speed 9 miles dining saloon, living room. four bathrooms 


sta.ervoms, foot cruiser. Two staterooms, s1‘oon, etc. Speed 
, nil 


etc 











< foot Express Day Cruiser. Speed 22 miles. Bargain $3 foot cruiser. Splendid accommodations. Speed 12 foot cruiser. Thre louble staterooms, § 











1924—90 foot twin screw power yacht. Three staterooms, din- 1586—11 power yacht. Twin screw. Four 


staterooms 1389-—90 ft. power yacht. Twin 
ng saloon, bath, ets. Speed 14 miles aloon, bath, etc. Speed 16 miles 


saloon, bath, etc. Speed 12-14 miles 


oe 








3068 





3068—150 foot steel steam yacht. Splendid accommodations 1913—55 ft. express cruiser. Stateroom, saloon, etc. Speed 17 


1925—s0 foot express cruiser. Double stateroom, saloon, 
Speed 18 miles miles 


Speed 22-24 miles 
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FRANK BOWNE JONES, Yacht Agent 


Cable Address ‘*Windward,”’ N. Y. 29 Broadway, New York Telephone, Whitehall 480 


High-Class Yachts of all types for sale and charter 


NAVAL ARCHITECTURE Description, Prices on Request MARINE INSURANCE 























No. 1444—For Sale—Steel Steam Yacht. Length 145 ft.; of best design and build and in No. 4117—Sea Going Power Yacht. Length 110 ft.; twin screw; two Diesel engines; 
A-1 condition; speed 16 knots. Frank Bowne Jones, Agent, 29 Broadway, New York ~~ a desirable vessel in every way. Frank Bowne Jones, Agent, 29 
roadway, New York. 


























No. 5510—Twin Screw Gasoline Cruiser. Length 83 ft.; Lawley build; an excellent yacht reasonable price; especially adapted for the Outside Patrol Service as well as for general yachting 
at a reasonable price. Frank Bowne Jones, Agent, 29 Broadway, New York. service. Length 96 ft.; beam 1 ft 4 ft. 9 in.; flush deck; twin screw; new Sterling 
‘ngines; 15 miles speed; Lawley build. Frank wne Jones, Yacht Agent, 29 Broadway, 

New York. Yachts of all types for sale and charter 


No. 3191—For a the best Gasoline Yacht of her size; condition good as new; 
ft. 











No. 5920—Gasoline Cruiser. Length 66 ft.; accommodations include 2 staterooms, dining No. 4633—Gasoline Cruiser. Length 44 ft.; Trunk Cabin type; bridge control; best design 
saloon and bath; 6 cylinder Standard motor. Frank Bowne Jones, Agent, 29 Broadway, New York. and build. Frank Bowne Jones, Agent, 29 Broadway, New York 





No. 3380—Express Cruiser. Length 55 ft.; built last year; No. 4549—Gasoline Cruiser. Length 37 ft.; double cabin type | No. 6592—Fast Runabout. Length 35 ft.; Elco Express; with 
8 cylinder Duesenberg motor; speed 28 miles; attractive price; with intermediate cockpit; double stateroom and saloon; new or without motor; low price. Frank wne Jones, Agent, 29 

it boat of the type. Frank Bowne Jones, Agent, 29 Broadway, engine; a very desirable boat. Frank Bowne Jones, Agent, 29 Broadway, New York. 

ew York. Broadway, New York. 
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THE MoToR BOATING MARKET PLACE 
aan A x aot ry if'en ‘i illustration is AF, O pportun ities Before you buy or before you sell examine the 
the a en follows, which includes the making of the cut: for the exceptional buying and selling opportunities yn- 
fF ¥ + Uh SA § der the heading. They comprise the best offer 
Cut three inches deep y columns wide........... —— Motor Boatman of the month. Please mention MoToR BoatinG, 


























Pp Garé Fast Day yaaa | built by Seabury Company; less than two years old and 
Jimensions 38 x 2.9; 6 cylinder Speedway motor; speed 20-24 miles 
FR. ANK BOWNE. JONES, Yacht , aA 29 Broadway, New York. 





FOR SALE—Snappy runabout designed by Wm. H. Hand, Jr. Two years old. Twenty 
feet. Not strained or leaky. Four cylinder 22 horse Loew-Victor motor with Bosch dual ignition 
Reverse and rear starter incorporated in base. $600 cash. E. A. DeWolf, South Dartmouth, Mass 





























Day Cruiser “Sunbeam,” 56 x 9 x 3. Built 1909, Robt. Jacob, 20th Century motor “TAROLINTA,” 60 x 11.6 x 3.3. Built 1907, 6-cylinder Standard motor. Immediate 
Price $4500. McIntosh Yacht Agency, 32 Broadway, New York City. delivery $6500. McIntosh Agency, 32 Broadway, New York City 








One 20-ft. Cedar-Mahog. Runabout 30 H.P 
One 25-ft. Cedar-Mahog. Runabout 30 H.P 
One 20-ft. Cedar and Mahogany hull 
One 18-ft. White Pine and Cedar hull 
One 6-cylinder 65-H.P. Sterling motor 
One 6-cylinder con scans motor 
One 4-cylinder 40- . re motor 
p No jeets Fa aero One 6-cylinder Winton alee. 
cathe, €o 6 sed & 9.00 ht R. C. PRICE & CO., Motor Boat Builder 
Speed 11-13 miles; 50/54 Foot of Federal Street, N.S., Pittsburgh, Pa 
H.P. 6 cyl. Standard motor 
Accommodations for six on 














berths in pilot house and FOR SALE—27-ft. hunting cabin cruiser; 4 cycle, 4 cylinder 
large saloon. Mahogany fin- Deman. All in perfect condition. Full details by alk Can be 
ish throughout. Independent thoroughly inspected. W. F. BROWN, 291 Sound View Ave., 
electric lighting plant. Large Stamford, Conn 


deck space. Cox & Stevens, 
1s William Street, New 























York RUNABOUT For Sale—Handsome 30 ft., semi-speed run- 
about, practically new, mahogany finish: a real boat for rough 
weather; 4-cycle, 4-cylinder Van Blerck engine, 40-50 h.p., 
dual; speed 21 miles; built by Kretzer Boat Co., New York 
Charles T. Lamb, 91 Reid Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 
FOR SALE—Baker 3-inch liquid compass, in binnacle bor 
with lamp attachment. Address N. Carrier, 33, Buffalo, N. Y 
WANTED—Good 25 foot runabout. Must be of the highest FOR SALE—Two-cylinder, two-cycle 16 h.p. Lathrop engine 
type. C. H. Weil, 225 W. Randolph St., Chicago with Joes reverse gear. Engine in good condition, reverse gear 





vew last summer. Inquire at Colonial Boat Shop, r4oth St. and 


fudson River, New York City. 


t= 
s e IMPORTED D 
FRENCH enei ~ f- 1 base “GUARAN TEED. = con- FOR SALE—45-65 Sterling, Medium Duty, just overhauled, on t u y me re 











d in perfect shape. Owner going to France will sell at two- 
dition, Parago yn Reverse Gear weight 1100 Ibs. Outfit used last n Ps 
\ wore on! n so foot Cruiser. Bargain price complete with hirds value. Box 15, MoToR BoatinG wor Ss u resu ts 
Propeiler $4 ‘ Address Box 451, New York Athletic Club, ” y 
New York City Illustrated Boating list for toc. New and second-hand illus- 


rated engine list, for roc. Owners’ free listing blanks. Canadian 
toat & Engine Exchange, Toronto. 


A fine seagoing raised deck cruiser 30 ft. x 8 ft. 6 in. 4 cyl 
cle motor hardw od interior, toilet, galley, 2 refrigerators . . - : ‘ ram" - 
<caina wore ond ward lrobe. 10 M.P.H. complete. $800.0 _FOR SALE—s ft. twin, 2 cycle copper jacket marine motor. 
ee oe J , New high tension magneto. First class running condition. Bar- ; 


Brounn, 29th, Camden, ain at $80 for quick sale. W. Hyde, 1608 Jefferson St., Water- 


oo, Towa. B e G 
FOR SALE—zoth Century engine, 40-50 h.p. Perfect condi- oatin 


tion. M. Gully, 453 40th St., Brooklyn, N. Y SELLING OUT FOR CASH. 
Boats, equipment and stock, including a 25 x 50 ft. float, 
motor boats, sail boats, railways and cars, propellers, bronze 

















—, ~AINIC hafting, life preservers, lights, etc. Accessories of all kinds must : ale w . athi _ « . ae 
GENUINE BARGAINS xe sold before May first at Sickels Bost Works, Red Bank, N. J. sells you something more than twenty 
One 15-28 H.P. 4-cyl, 4-cycle Fay & Bowen Engine, 4 in. —. No letters —— 5 ae Fe pick out what you na, the five words for your seventy-five cents. 
Bosch to; Fay & Bowen reverse gear; use prices are not worth considering. Ralp . Sickels, st Front i : - Spee 7 A i : 
ts a mo aie, Goosentanl equal to new. Price, $600 Street, Red Bank, N. J. Results and plus results all tor Sev enty- 


One 30-45 H.P. 4-cyl. 4-cycle Fay & Bowen Engine, § in. bore, 
6% in. stroke; same equipment as above; perfect condition. $900 





five cents—And just bear this in mind 


> BARGAIN For Cash—Racine Hunting Cabin Cruiser, 39 ft. saa ale east Rime te . 
Marine Equipment & Supply Company, 610 Arch Street, Phila- iS in. by 8 fc. 6 in. Complete cruising inventory. Sleeps 6. Weite . MoToR BoatinG W ill give you more 
delphia, Pa for print picture, inventory, specifications, etc. H. S. Nelson, for seventy-five cents than several 


, Box 212, Muskegon, Mich. 





times seventy-five cents will buy in any 
FOR SALE—Bargain—48 foot cruiser. Brand new. Never FOR SALE—A pair of heavy duty 4 cyl. 4 cycle 20th Century other magazine. 

used. Sell less than half cost. Six cylinder engine. Electric lighting motors, 75 h.p., in perfect mechanical order, with all latest im- 

and starting. Bishop, owner, 10308 Clifton Bvd., Cleveland, Ohio. provements. Box 12, MoToR BoatinG, 119 West goth St., City. 
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THE MOTOR BOATING MARKET PLACE 


The rate for “For Sale” and “Want” advertisements is 3 
d, minimum 75 cents. If an illustration is used, 
the charge is as follows, which includes the making of os cut: 


Opportunities 
for the 


der 
sis Motor Boatman 


Before you buy or before you sell examine the 
exceptional buying and selling opportunities un- 
the heading. best offer 
of the month. Please mention MoToR BoatinG. 


They comprise 
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FOR SALE—36-ft. mahogany runabout designed by Wm. 
Gardner. Engine Wisconsin 40-50 H.P. with auto wheel an 
control. Rayfield carburetor, Bosch dual ignition; Hyde pro- 
vellor. Two auto seats behind windshield; two arm chairs and 
r t in stern. Full equipment including auto top with side 
windshield, etc. Dry and seaworthy Kilpatrick, 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 














FOR SALE—36 ft. x 8 ft. x 2% ft. Bridge Deck Cruiser, 

4 cyl. 4 cycle engine. Speed 8 miles. Sleeps 5. Fully found. A 
high class boat. Price low. H. M. Poole, 1715 84th St., Brook- 
lyn, N 





BOSCH MAGNETOS: 4 and 6 cylinder $10.00 each. Low 
tension Magnetos $3.50 each. Lighting Generators $8.00 each. 
Schebler, Rayfield and Stromberg Carburetors $5.00 and $8.00 
each — Motors, air and water cooled, suitable for all pur- 

DOSES .co each and up. Write for new bulletin. Johnston, 
Wes t EF, nd Pittsburgh, Pa 





WANTED—+30-40—4 cylinder, 4 cycle motor, 1917-1918 
Model, carrying new motor guarantee, weight not to exceed 650 
Ibs, Dual Ignition Magneto, generator, storage batteries, re- 
verse gear, self starting device, bronze shaft, stuffing box, pro- 
peller. Full particulars in every detail with lowest cash price only 
entertained. Address by letter to Oberle, 238 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. 





CRANK CASE WANTED 
you have a second-hand crank case (lower half) for an 
»id-style Loew-Victor four-cylinder engine, address Bates & 
Rogers Construction Co., Maysville, Ky. 





FOR SALE—Runabout 26 x 4. Speed 15 miles. Fine sea boat. 
$250. Also 12 h.p. Mianus $85, good condition. F. Neucall, 
7So McDonough St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Colored man wishes position on cruiser for coming season; six 
ars’ experience, can make all ordinary repairs to engine, paint- 
ng, carpenter work, etc., good cook, has full kit of mechanic’s 
Or would be janitor for yacht club. First class reference. 
ess Box 10, MoToR BoatinG 








Caretaker, Boatman, Shipkeeper—Elderly American couple de- 

4 position as caretakers on a gentleman's estate or yacht; 

rienced boatman. Third winter with present employer. Ad- 
dress P, O. Box 94, Florham Park, N. J. 





Raised Deck Cruiser, 38% x 7% x 3. Worth over $2000 to 

sild Wor ild take smaller cruiser er fast runabout and difference. 

7 ill send photo. George Winchester, 1109 Jefferson Ave., Grand 
apids. Mich 


b 





GUARANTEED REBUILT ENGINES. 


Ihe following engines are overhauled in our own shop and are 
guaranteed to be in good running order with equipment listed. 
These are engines we have taken in trade on new engines and 
an be bought at the following prices which we allow for them 


n trade: 


LATHROP: 16 h.p. 2-cyl. 2-cycle. Make & Break ignition. 
Complete with electrical outfit, reverse gear, Schebler carburetor 
ar d wre $250.00. 

: 6 h.p. single cylinder. Complete with ignition outfit. 


$6< 

BUFFALO: 15 h.p. 4-cyl. Complete with reverse gear & At- 
water-Kent ignition. $275.00 . 

VAN BLERCK: roo h.p. ‘6-cyl. 5% in x 6 in. Motor com- 
plete with carburetor and Paragon reverse gear, Bosch dual ig- 
nition. $600.00. 

STERLING: 20-35 h.p. 4-cyl. Complete with Bosch magneto, 
everse gear, and other equipment. Used very little, practically 
as good as new. $650.00. 

Send for complete list of over thirty engines. An especially 
good chance to buy a re-built guaranteed engine at about one 
half to one third the cost of a new one. Walter H. Moreton, 
214 State St., Boston, Mass. 








FOR SALE—First deck cruiser “‘Aries’’; thirty feet, eight feet 
beam, four cycle, twelve H.P. Lathrop motor. Full equipment, 
four spring bunks, galley with sink, toilet, fresh water tank 
Aries’ three years old; motor new; owner has larger boat 
Good bargain. GEORGE A. LANE, 209 Orange Street, New 
Haven, Conn. 

















FOR SALE--This handsome yacht 50 x 11, that cost to 
build $12,000 and can be bought for $1500. 28 to 40 H.P 
Clifton 4 cycle engine. Very handsomely finished in paneled 
mahogany, completely fitted and in excellent a. Can 
be seen at Ed. Keil, Glenworth Ave., North Beach, N. Y 











FOR SALE—Hacker 20 ft. Hydroplane. Mahogany. Powered 
with latest type Wisconsin Racing Motor. Construction and 
equipment throughout unusually substantial. This is a 5 
boat that can be depended upon for continuous performance. 
Will do 40 miles ~ hour. In strictly first-class condition. Price 
$1,400 for quick sale. 


Charles M. Richter, 36 S. State St., Chicago, Ill 











FOR SALE—Steam Yacht, 66 ft. overall, 12 ft. beam, 3 ft 
draught, too H.P. Roberts Water Tube Boiler, 90 H.P. Kemp 
Compound Condensing Engine. Speed 12 miles. Hull thoroughly 
rebuilt two years ago. Has always had excellent care and in 
first-class condition. Wm. T. Morris, Penn Yan, N. Y. 








FOR SALE—Mahogany Speed Launch, 39 it. 


11% in. x 
6 ft. Designed by Crane. Built by Leyare. 90 H.P. Buffalo 


motor. Speed 28 miles. Has had excellent care. In exceptionally 
fine condition. Wm. T. Morris, Penn Yan, N : 





FOR SALE—Flying Eagle hull, 16 ft. x 4 ft., mahogany, 
brass screw fastened, powered with 18-25 Pierce- Budd motor, 
Bosch magneto, safety rear starter, starter coil and Joes gear, 
built by Apel and launched last July. Speed 30 miles. Will be 
sold cheap before overhauling. Apply W. Palmer, 153 Franklin 
St., Brooklyn. 





DON’T SCRAP YOUR ENGINE ON ACCOUNT OF 
SCORED CYLINDERS OR POROUS HOLES. 

We repair them by our Patented Process—fusing a silver 

and nickel alloy electrically without warping or enlarging 

the bore. Write J our nearest plant. L. Lawrence & Co., 

New York, 546 W. 45th St.; troit, 1246 E. Jefferson; 

Chicago, 122 Michigan Ave.; Newark, N. J., 292 Halsey St. 





EXCEPTIONALLY able 40 foot Cruiser 10 beam 3.2 draught, 
Stateroom and saloon sleeping six. Standard engine. Complete 
equipment, tender, compass, bell, lamps, signal flags, two anchors 
with chains, shipmate stove, large ice box, all cooking utensils, 
china, army blankets, all spring cushions, leather covered, toilet 
and bath, first class condition. For inspection write P. O. Box 
223, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 





WANTED—Boat builders, cabinet makers, joiners, and good 
first-class house carpenters. Our shops are sanitary, well ven- 
tilated, steam heated and the working quarters are excellent. 
Port Clinton is located on the shore of Lake Erie, midway be- 
tween Toledo and Cleveland, on the main line of the New York 
Central Railroad. Non-union shop. We offer good wages, steady 
work, and transportation will be refunded. Write us if you want 
ages job, with good pay. Matthews Boat Co., Port Clinton, 

io. 





FOR SALE—A YACHT OWNER’S HOME. A very attract- 
ive summer home, situated on Black Rock Harbor, with a most 
beautiful view of Long Island Sound. This Home is built of 
granite blocks for the first floor, second floor shingled. Large 
windows and plenty of light and fresh air, city water, steam heat, 
gas and electric lighting, granite sea walls and fences, stone pier 
and yacht landing and best of anchorage. One large garage built 
of brick will hold 2 cars, work shop and place over head for 


hel 

This home would make any yachtsman WAKE UP and take 
notice. For further particulars inquire of Wm. S. Brandegee, Agt., 
2-4 Seabright Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 








No. 3305—For Sale—46 ft. Fast Raised Deck Cruiser. Speed 


15 to 16 miles; new 4 cyl. 6 x 6 Van Blerck motor. Saloon with 
two berths, large double stateroom. Interior finish mahogany. 
Constructed in best possible manner. Cox & Stevens, 15 William 
Street, New York. 





Racine Ruhabout Motor Boat, 19 ft. long, 18 M.P.H., 16 
H.P. Pierce-Budd engine; Special Cushions; Mohair Top; Full 
Equipment. Just overhauled and ready for water. Guaranteed. 
Correspond with S. J. Glunt, 631 sth St., Huntington, W. Va. 





Launches, rowboats, big bargains, new samples and second- 
hand in all sizes. Several S25 all ~~ Send for list. Everett 
Hunter Boat Co., Dept. B. McHenry, Il 





FOR SALE—Solid mahogany, copper riveted runabout, like 
new; length, 32 feet; beam, § feet; high speed 4 cylinder, 4 
cycle 35-40 H.P.-engine, Bosch ignition. Furnished in wicker, 
auto top, windshield, Warner Revolution as Ae electric light- 
ing, etc. Exceptional bargain at $900.00. F. y. Walker, Jr., 
1482 Broadway, New York City. 





ane my | values in dependable four cycle standard make 
auto engines, fine for power boats and ice s 


H.P. at H.P. at 

1000 rev. 600 rev. 

H.P. Four cyl. auto engine. H.P. One cyl. marine engine 
12 Universal ......... 55 I BED cccconveqeed $22 
20 Studebaker ........ + 70 9 FRURD ccccccccceves 35 
20 Ford and transmission 75 G GOURD cascvesceses 

22 MEER seccvcee accoe FO 6 Termant-Monahan and 

G6. TP wéeneseeces 7 Ot intvcactsuves 7° 
25 as unit plant 26. TP ccecenncecse 85 
SO BD cecce a 85 12 Rockford, 2 cyl. .... 80 
TE Ee accdecsece - 25 Barber, 3 cyl. ...... 135 
SCD: 66604060080 Many others. 

O6 "RED égcoceesess 

Se TE 6 ccctsccews High and low tension mag- 


50 Mitchell six . netos, carburetors, coils, me 





60 Winton six . .t chanical oilers, etc., very low 
60 Franklin ‘siz, air prices. 
er 135 State your requirements. 


Hundred others complete with magnetos and everything. 
BADGER MOTOR COMPANY, Milwaukee, Mis. 





CANADIANS, Second-hand engine ins. Send for list. 
GUARANTEE MOTOR ‘COMPANY 





ventory, sleeps six. $1,200. Landy, 50 





A few medium and high speed, one, two, four and six cylinder, 
four-cycle marine motors, new or rebuilt. Reliance Motor Boat 
Co., 210th Street and Harlem River, New York City. 


Bosch Magnetos all models. Eiseman, Splitdorf and Remy 
Magnetos always on hand. Also coils. Price list sent. D. B. 
Lenthe, Ordway Building, Newark. N. J. 





FOR SALE—Eight Cylinder 5% x 6 Sterling motor complese 
with electric self-starter, condition guaranteed. Apply D. 


= “SNAPPER” ENGINED J small boat. 
are_a big little engine t by Th The Automatic 





Roberts, s1 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 


Machine Co., Bridgeport, in. 


OPEN FOR BIDS AND INSPECTION 73 Bay Street, North amilton, Ont., 
BARGAIN FOR CASH—Raised deck cruiser, 38 feet, Trimount _ _ Trimount 
20 H.P. Twentieth Century engine, orcalete rsising © in- Whistle Blower Outfits Rotary Hand Bilge Pumps 
urch St. 


Blower runs by a All bronze composition. 
contact with engine Suction lift 6 to 20 feet. 
wheel. Whistle of hence A lifelong convenience. 


nickel- plated. 
Made in 3 sizes. Made in 3 sizes. 


TRIMOUNT ROTARY POWER CO. 
20 Heath Street Boston, Mass. 





(Factory: Whiting Ave., East Dedham, Mass.) 
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i NAVAL ARCHITECTS} 
6) YACHT BROKERS 7 















Thomas D. Bowes, M. E. 


NAVAL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
Offices: 
Lafayette Bidg., Chestnut and Fifth Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











COX & STEVENS 


Engineers and Naval Architects 
Yacht Brokers 


15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
TELEPHONE 1375 BROAD 














Lia 








E. LOCKWOOD HAGGAS [ONsiutine ENcINEER 


The Designing of Yachts, Motor Boats and Commercial Vessels 
Specialty. Construction Supervised. 
618 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








William H. Hand, Jr. 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
HAND-V-BOTTOM DESIGNS 


Write for 48-page illustrated catalog 














FREDERICK K.LORD 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 
120 BROADWAY NEW YORK 











FREDERICK S. NOCK 


Naval Architect and Yacht Builder 
Marine Railways, Storage, Repairs 


EAST GREENWICH RHODE !S! AND 














HARRY W. SANFORD 


YACHT BROKER 


5u1 FIFTH AVE., at 42nd St., N.Y. 


Desirable yachts of all types for sale and charte 


T lephone 969 Vanderbilt 





Sixteen Years 


Specialty 
Seagoing Yachts 








Tiv-rt. Yacht “CUNSUELU” 


J. Murray Watts, N. A. 


37@ Chestnut St. 


Desig ning Experience 


Philadelphia 





BRUNS, KIMBALL & CO., Inc 


115 Liberty Street 


New York City 


(Mier oer 200 re-built engines. hacked by a strict guarantee, 


at especially attractive prices. 
asking. 


List will be sent free for the 
Your present engine will be taken in part payment 


for a new Sterling, Kermath, Gray-Prior, Doman. Missouri, 
Universal, 4 cycle; Eagle, Hartford and Arrow, 2 cycle; Missouri 
heavy oil engines, simple and economical. Burnoil, heavy duty 
4 cycle heavy oil engines, quick starting, economical, easy to 


anerste Write for offer 


YOU WANT THE BEST 
Hitchcock’s Automatic 
Bilge Bailer 


Price $6.00 ALL DEALERS 
AUTOMATIC BILGE BAILER CO. 
119 St. Mary St. Brookline, Mase 





——— ll, 
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When Invention Runs Riot 
(Continued from page 19) 


and guard them. No U-boats could possibly approach 
because long before it could get within striking dis- 
tance, the seaplane would see it and a depth bomb 
would settle it forever. I have the plan all worked 
out on paper and am sending, am coming, will send, 
to the President, Department, George Creel, at once, 
etc., etc., etc. 

Far be it from the intention of the humble purveyor 
of near information who here holds forth, to cast 
ridicule, gentle or ribald, upon the sincere and well- 
meant efforts of anyone to ode this country win the 
war. The most wild-eyed suggestions meet at least a 
smiling tolerance, even from the badgered officer who 
has to do with cranks. He knows they mean weil, and 
most of them, to give them their due, are much more 
anxious to see Uncle Sam drinking beer in Berlin than 
they are to drink champagne at Uncle Sam’s expense. 
Nevertheless, there is something to be said against the 
chap who wastes time and Washington's most plentiful 
commodity—Yclept red tape—in letters or telegrams 
or long distance phone messages like the above. If 
ne would only ask himself a tew questions first like 
this:— 

“How will I anchor ships in the middle of the 
Atlantic? 

“How will I protect them against the U-boat at 
night, when the seaplane cannot see the shadow of 
the undersea terror beneath the, water? 

“How close must the transport travel to the 
mother ship? 

“If a quarter of a mile, how high must the seaplane 
fly to see a U-boat a quarter of a mile from a point 
directly beneath it? 

“If closer than a quarter of a mile, how will the 
transport manage to avoid a collision in bad weather? 

“What will 300 mother ships and 600 seaplanes and 
a thousand aviators and the necessary crews and 
mechan.cs cost to make and put in place? 

“How long will it take? 

“Wouldn’t the money be spent to better advantage 
in supplying a couple of destroyers to convoy each 
merchantman ? 

“All right,” says B’jones K’smith, when these mat 
ters are mildly called to his attention. “All right, then 
do this. Have a couple of seaplanes accompany each 
transport and fly around and around and around it 
in circles, thus protecting it. That wouldn’t cost so 
much or take so much time!” 

Neither would it. But unfortunately a seaplane, air 

boat, airplane or other aerial transport is not, as yet, 
in the automobile class. It doesn’t just go and go 
and keep on going without attention. Supposing a 
transport requires ten days from port to port—that’s 
240 hours. The best that is asked of any engine for 
aerial duty is 100 hours of work without being taken 
down. Most planes after a hundred hours’ work are 
ready for a very thorough overhauling. The vast ma 
jority of them come down many, many times in that 
undred hours—fuel, water, oil, food for the man, 
rest for the man, etc., etc. Sometimes they have to 
come down when they don’t want to. They would 
hardly land on the transport—or does K’smith expect 
them to catch on to the smoke stack or masthead as 
they go by and hang on tight, a Ja comic movie? And 
while it is true that conglenes can land in, and rise 
from water which is not too violently waving wet wild 
waves in the air, no one has as yet invented any 
very secure method of making the Atlantic or any 
other well-known ocean stay calm at all times and 
seasons. And we are entirely too tender-hearted to 
contemplate a disabled aviator coming down on the 
bosom of the sea and being left to his fate. If we 
were exponents of German frightfulness now—— 

However! B’jones and K’smith are by no means 
discouraged. One of the tribe had a fearful and 
wonderful suggestion to make recently, evidently 
fathered by one of these movie cartoons in which 
Uncle Sam, growing out of nothing with the magic of 
the swiftly moving artist’s hand, suddenly launches 
a wedge-shaped formation of a few hundred thou- 
sand airplanes from America towards Europe, and, 
as the scene fades out to wild applause these “eyes 
of the army and navy” settle in a curious blotch on 
the screen marked Germany and pick it up and 
bring it home! 

K’smith thinks this is a real idea. So he solemnly 
and sincerely proposes that-the United States fly its 
22,000 airp'anes to Europe, starting them at five- 
minute intervals. He figures that in seventy*six days 
they would all land on the other side and that during 
that time sufficient transports could go and come per 
fectly protected to land 5,000,000 men in France. 

He is perfectly well aware that the transatlantic 
flight has yet to be made. So he provides three land- 
ing stations—huge rafts in the Atlantic—at which the 
airplanes can stop and rest and get gasoline and oil 
and water and then go on again. Meanwhile, of 
course, the ships continue to plow by! 

Now this sounds perfectly absurd. And so it is 
But a lot of people think that this plan, or others 
Ike it, are perfectly feasible. They have absolutely 
no comprehension of the fact that the man-sized 
model doesn’t work like the toy model—that flying 
one airplane or twenty of them anywhere is one thing 
and doing the same job by the thousand is a great 
deal more than a thousand times that job. But the 
military authorities know it, and of course this let- 
ter gets pigeonholed with the others. : 

When it comes to mechanical improvements in sea- 
planes and airboats, the grocery clerk, the ribbon 
counter-jumper and the waiter in the restaurant shine 
with a glory above that of Wright, Curtis, Edison, 
Gallaudet, and other similar experts. This, of course, 
is because nothing is eas‘er than to invent an improve 
ment to an airplane. In fact, it’s so simple it’s a 
wonder it doesn’t occur to these discoverers that may- 
he someone has already tried to do it. But it never 
does, somehow 

Tony the Barber has read of the difficulties of the 
airplane man with the gun. He knows that some guns 
shoot through the crankshaft of the motor and that 
others are synchronized with the propeller, so the 
shooter won’t shoot off his means of locomotion. He 
sees, plainly, that all guns which shoot in the general 
direction of an airplane’s progress require that the 
shooter get constantly closer to the shootee, and there- 
by run Uncle Sam’s daring birdmen_closer and closer 
to danger “Wherefore,” thinks Tony the Barber, 
“I will put my wits to work and invent a gun which 
shoots sidewise, so the airplane can run parallel to 
its enemy and demolish him at leisure.” Tony has 
also heard or read or been told that an airplane can’t 
carry all the ammunition it wants—only so much 
and no more. “Why not, then,” argues Tony, “do 
away with heavy ammunition? fhat is simpler than 
to put rifle barrels on the propeller blades and feed 
bullets into them without powder, using centrifugal 


(Continued on page 64) 
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2% to 100 H.P. 
Write for Particulars. 
Anderson Engine Co., 4032 N. Rockwell St., Chicago 


Fairbanks Co.. Broome and Lafayette Sts., WN 
Pacific Marine Eng. Co., 78 Marion St., Soliton wenn 

















The standardized 
» beats, circular on 
each: 


24 Cabin Crutser. 
16 ft Shales 
Draft. 
Lake and River 
Boat. 


20 Foot Special Dory. q 
The safest little sea boat built, will stand the Ho ft. Sall Boat, 


ocean waters. d ©. Lite Saver. 
CAPE COD POWER DORY CO. 14 tt. tor 
orcham, Mass. board moter 








CLEMENTE PEREZ é HIJO 


Brokers, Merchants, 
Customhouse Agents 


Jacaro, Camaguey Cuba 





Deck Awnings 








Boat Covers 


If it’s anything of canvas we make it. We 


supplied all the canvas equipment on 650 
chasers for Elco. 
size order. 


Columbus Mfg. & 


Prompt deliveries on any 
Headquarters for Flags, Pennants, etc. 


Supply Co., Inc. 
830 Ninth Ave., New York City 





MARINE EQUIPMENT 
ConNECTICUT- 


IGNITION—IGNITION CONTROLS 
LIGHTING EQUIPMENT AND 
LIGHTING CONTROLS 
CONNECTICUT f*itrcrnic COMPANY 


Meriden, Conn 























HIGH SPEED MOTORS 








AND FLYING BOATS 


From 40 to 250 Horse Power 
Speed up to 70 miles per hour 


USED IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
Write for Catalo 


THE CURTISS AEROPLANE C0., BUFFALO, N.Y. 





























Moto rists’ $s urest 
Fire Protection 


Fyr-Fyter, the fire extinguisher, al- 
ways works, killing fire instantly. See 
your accessory dealer. 

THE FYR-FYTER CO. 
109 Patterson Bidg. Dayton, 0. 














For pulling boats out, hoisting for 
painting, ng engines— 


ete., or lifti drum, lever 
it’s wonderful ls autos ft. steel cable, two 7 
out of hub deep mud or ditch e: ft. chains, 3 


and quickly. Guaranteed. 
free. 


PULL-U-OUT SALES COMPANY, 1639 Locust St., St. Louis, Me. 








“NO BIND” STUFFING BOX 











ND, 0. 
Complete line of 
MOTOR BOAT SUPPLIES voonent 











W. & J. TIEBOUT 


MARINE HARDWARE 


Hardware for Steamers, Yachts, Motor Boats. 
Brass Goods a Specialty. 


118 CHAMBERS ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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MoroR BoatrinG 





For the light hydroplane or the heavy work boat—for the high speed motor or the heavy duty 
machine—for any kind and every kind of installation, there is a 


Ayde Turbine Type Propeller 


that will give maximum efficiency. 


Designed on the true screw prin- 
ciple, with generous blade area 
and accurate balance and finish, 
the HYDE propeller utilizes 
every ounce of power developed 
by the motor, transforming it 
into direct driving thrust. The 
metal used in the HYDE is man- 
ganese bronze of U. S. Govern- 
ment requirements, and we are 
so certain of its strength that we 
guarantee to replace without 















If you are a boat owner— 
whether pleasure or commercial 
—you will be interested in our 
catalogue which we will be 
pleased to forward without 
charge. Our Service Depart- 
ment is also at your command 
and will gladly assist you in se- 
curing the proper wheel for your 
outfit. All information is cheer- 
fully given, and we want you to 
feel free to call upon us at any 













charge any HYDE wheel from 
which a blade is broken while in 
use. 











time. 
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TRADE MARK 
REG. U.6.PAT. OFF. 
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THE PROOF OF A GENUINE 
“HYDE” 


When may we have the pleasure of serving you? 





HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY 


BATH, MAINE, U. S. A. 


When writing to advertisers please mention MoToR BoatinG, the National Magazine of Motor Boating 
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Practical Navigation for the Motor Boatman 


(Continued from page 


sun were 21.5° N and the latitude 20° N the amplitude of the rising 
sun as found from the tables would be 23° N and the corresponding 
true bearing 90° — 23° = 67°, or on the old style compass N 67° E. A 
comparison of the true bearing of the sun and its observed bearing as 
taken with the sight vane or pelorus (see the first article of this series, 
November issue of MoToR BoatinG) will give the compass error and 
the deviation. 

The amplitude is simple when only the compass error is wanted, but 
because of the simplicity of the azimuth when worked in conjunction 
with the time sight for longitude it is more often used than the ampli- 
tude, especially where azimuth tables are available. When the azimuth 
and time sight are thus worked in conjunction the observed bearing 
of the sun should be taken by an assistant at the same time that the 
navigator takes the altitudes of the sun for the time sight, or should 
be taken by the navigator immediately after the time sight is taken. 
The azimuth tables will also help in getting accurate time sights for 
by looking in them the local apparent time at which the sun’s azimuth 
will be 90° can be found, and this is, of course, the time at which the 
sun will be on the prime vertical. 

The student should read the Bowditch chapters on the time sight 
and azimuth and read the explanation of the use of the azimuth tables 
printed with them. Next month the more modern methods of getting 
the line of position will be discussed. 


Problems Part V 
(See March MoToR BoatinG) 


Problem 1. On April 10, 1918, an altitude of the sun was measured 
with a sextant, the data being as follows: 


Observed altitude of the sun’s lower limb. . ..42° 1’ HK” 
Index correction of the sextant................. + 2’ 30” 
Height of the observer's eye... 28 feet. 


Find the true altitude. 
By the old-fashioned method of applying the corrections indepen- 
dently : 





0 ye ee 42° 31’ 30” 
Ee - awenseas eo ee 7 
42° 34 00” 
Semi-dia. 15.99’ . +15 59” (figures from the nautical almanac ) 


42° 49’ 59” 
5 td 
42° 44 48” 

— 56” (from table 20B of Bowditch) 


(from table 14 of Bowditch) 


Parallax and refrac.. 





ES iccaccnuswien 42° 43’ 52” 
By the modern method of table 46: 
Obs. alt.. . 42° 31’ 0” Tab. 46 + 9° 47” 


Add. Corr. 0” (from foot of page 


in table 46) 


Total correction. + 12’ 17” 





Tee, 42° 43. 47” 


Altitude 


+ 12°17” 


Note that the two methods check each other to within 5”, which is 
close enough for all purposes of nautical astronomy. 


Total Corr. 


Problem 2. Find the Greenwich mean time at which the sun crosses 
the meridian of a vessel in longitude 63° 25’ W on April 14, 1918, and 
find the sun's declination when on the meridian. 

L.A.T. 0” O™ 0*(sun always crosses meridian at noon or at 
0» Om 0s) 
. 42 13™ 408 (63° 25’ 


Longitude 15” = 4" 13™ 40°) 





ieee hectiel 4» 13™ 408 (The long. was West so the G.A.T. was 
greater than the L.A.T. by an amount 
equal to the long.) 

+ 24*(the sign of the equation is reversed be- 

cause it is to be applied to the G.A.T. 

instead of the G.M.T.) 


G.A.T. 


Equation of time.. 





CALS. eceweanedua 45 14™ (4s 
Declination at 4" 0™ 08 on April 14 = 9° 16.4 
COEINOD Soko cadet scddccocicsnss =-+ 02 
SOD. nGad svcekdness . = 9° 16.6' = 9° 16’ 36” North 
H.D acs oe ei hall = 09 
Interval since 4" = 14" = .25 hours 


225’ 


Correction bona 

Note :—The correction to the declination at the even hour is the 

product of the hourly difference and the interval, the correction is added 

if the declinations increase as the day progresses and vice versa. The 
declination is Northern because it is marked in the Nautical Almanac. 


Problem 3. On April 28, 1918, a vessel was in longitude 49° 18’ W by 
dead reckoning. A series of observations of the sun were made at 


38) 


noon the greatest altitude obtained being 48° 
South. The index correction was 
Find the latitude. 


16° 00”, the sun bearing 
- 2’ 00” and the height of eve 24 ft. 


Obs. alt.... . .48° 16’ 00” _ . ae .+ 10 29” 
Correction + 8’ 25” eee 4’ 
Altitude 48° 24’ 25 10 25’ 
) age - 2'00' 
Correction 8 25 
SS Are re Oh Om o> 
ae ee 3® 17™ 12s 
Ok, ee .. 32 17m 12s 
Note:—The difference between apparent time and mean time is so 


slight that it is sufficiently accurate to take out the declination for the 











G.A.T. instead of for the G.M.T. though this is incorrect in theory. 
90° 00’ 00” Dec. at 2" April 28 = 14° 0.4 
Alt . .48° 24’ 25” bearing S. —_—__- 
ree eee 0.8’ 
Z.D. . 41° 35’ 35” North a ere 1.3’ 
Dec. .14° 1’ 24” North —————- 
— —- - a ee 1.04’ 
Alt. ....55° 36’ 59” North -- _ 
Declination 14° 1.4 
Position of the vessel latitude 55° 36’ 59” North, say 55° 37’ N 


Longitude 49° 18’ West. 

Problem 4. The predicted noon position of a vessel is latitude 0 46 
N., longitude 63° 51’ E. A meridian altitude of the sun is to be taken. 
the date being April 21, 1918, the error of the chronometer 8™ 12s 
fast, and the navigator’s watch being 4" 12™ 10° fast of the chronometer 
Find the proper time by the watch to take a meridian altitude. 

When the sight was taken the data was as follows: Obs alt. © 78° 
51’ 30” bearing South, index correction + 2’ 30”, height of eve 10 ft., 
find the latitude. 


Part one: L.A.T....24" 0@ 0s April 20. (This is the time at which the 





Long. ... 4 15 24 sun will cross the meridian. 
— Noon is the last instant of the 
G.A.T. ..19® 44™ 365 old.astronomical day as well as 


the beginning of the new and 
it is convenient to so consider 
it. when in an Eastern longi- 


Equation of time at 18" = 1™8.5s 


DAM uiakeheu Gawaees oe 0.5 tude. ) 
DED. a wonaudeoedoen 1.7 
SIs * nd ecankaWconeds 85 








Equation of time 1™ 9.48 

Aree 19h 44m 36 

Equation time........ 1 9 (The sign of the equation of time is 
——————— reversed when it is applied to ap- 

DEE “oxo cherecaudke 19» 43™ 27s parent time.) 

Chronometer corr..... 8 12 





19 51m 395 




















12 00 00 
GN “ee See ‘ 
Chronometer time at 
which sun _ crosses 
the meridian........ 7"51™ 398 (Chronometers only have dials read- 
Difference between ing to 12 hours so 12 has to be sub- 
chronometer and tracted from the time in certain cases 
I Sataadeumsues 4 12 10 to get the reading.) 
Watch Gma@. ...cccccs 12% 03™ 49s 
Obs. alt. ©....78° 51’ 30” re - 12’ 46” 
SI -adanwawds + 15’ 12” Add. corr.. — 4” 
ere ee 79° 06' 42” N. + 12’ 42 
Pe, Heedniesebones + 2’ 30” 
RO sicuceraens 15’ 12 
90° 00’ 00° 
Ee ee 79° 06' 42” N Dec. at 18 April 20 = 11° 35.4’ 
Zenith Dist....... 10° 53’ 18” S. So a ee ee 0.9 
BEE nveveeusivcas 1.7 hours 
Declination ...... * 36’ 554” N. — — 
Zenith Dist.......10° 53’ 18” S Ce “nnedsaweeesdtas +15 
Latitude . 0° 42’ 36” N. Declination .......... 11° 36.9 N 
Problems Part VI 
Problem 1. August Ist, 1918, p. m. position by dead reckoning is 


Lat. 36° 51’ N Long. 41° 38 W. ‘Obs. alt. © 25° 26° 00”, time by watch 
4% 10™ 128 index correction of the sextant + 20”, height of eye 38 ft. 


(Continued on page 82) 
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2 CYLINDER | 5-8 HORSE POWER 
If you have a runabout, tender or fishing boat up to 25 feet, here is 
the motor that will give you more genuine satisfaction per dollar 
d- . ° : 
rt than anything else on the market. It is a smooth running four cycle en- 
ses gine with first class materials throughout, and is built to meet a definite 
demand for a high grade motor of this small size. 
Price $110 with Full Engine Equipment. 
The price of this engine speaks for itself. And it bears the same Roberts 
quality that has always distinguished Roberts power plants in the Marine 
and Aeronautic fields. ; 
Bore 3%”. Stroke 4”. Weight 178 lbs. Burns gasoline, distillate or kerosene. 
Intake manifold is cast integral with cylinders and exhaust manifold, provid- 
ing plenty of heat for the economical use of fuel. Drop forged steel connecting 
rods, crank shaft, cam shaft and main bearing caps. Nickel babbitt main and 
connecting rod bearings, bronze plunger pump, copper asbestos gaskets and 
a bronze piston pin bearings. Equipment includes ball thrust bearing, carburetor, 
spark plugs, priming cups, drain cocks, starting crank and flange coupling. 
juts Write today for full details. We make many other sizes of 
ae Roberts motors for marine, agricultural and aeronautic service 
': —4 THE ROBERTS MOTOR MANUFACTURING 
‘a ; COMPANY 
1200 ROBERTS BLDG. SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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The Need for Commercial Motor 
Boats 
(Continued from page 26) 


stowed in the tank, the turntable is swung around 
so that the roller is parallel to the starboard sheer 
ot the boat, and the husky fishermen haul the empty 
net overside and pile it neatly ready for another cast. 

No aoe type of motor fishing boat anywhere in 
the world has proved out its every detail of desgin 
and equipment more certainly than the motor purse 
seiner ot the north Pacific Coast. I have watched 
them work under every possible condition, and I have 
never yet seen them fail to “bring home the bacon.” 

here are, at this time, between seven and eight 
hundred of these purse seiners in service in Puget 
Sound and Alaskan waters, with a few working off 
the Oregon Coast during the season. Spring, summer 
and fall are their busy periods, as different species 
of salmon wend their way into the bays and inlets 
seeking out the stream in which they will spawn. 

ext in importance in combing the waters for 
salmon are the little gill netting motor boats, of 
which several thousand are now in service. These 
are almost universally of the Columbia River type of 
hull, or a modification of it, and they swarm > the 
thousands on the Columbia River, Puget Sound, Brit- 
ish Columbia and Alaskan waters. This Columbia 
River hull is very beamy, very flat of bottom, and has 
very hollow sections fore and aft. It was developed 
through long years of the hardest kind of usage on 
the lower Columbia River, and its seaworthiness 
been well proved out on the boiling waters of the 
Columbia bar. The hulls usually run from 26 to 30 
feet in length, with beam of 5 to 6 feet. They drive 
easily and carry a heavy cargo of fish, even in rough 
weather, with perfect safety. They are usually driven 
by ny ne motors of 5 to 7 h.p., of the San 
Francisco heavy-duty type. Eastern engine manufac- 
turers, who have developed a single-cylinder, heavy- 
type of engine for this service, have of late years sold 
many motors to these fishermen, but it was only after 
designing a motor to fit their needs. No eastern type 
of motor other than these has ever made any headway 
with these gill netting fishermen. 

Their —y | is practically all done at night, for it 
is necessary that the fish shall not see the meshes of 
their drifting nets if they are to become entangled 
and captured. The nets, usually about 300 fathoms 
long and 35 to 50 feet deep, are payed out across 
the tide or river current and the fishermen then drift 
with their nets for several hours before hauling in. 

On the Columbia River nets are often set out dur- 
ing the night and left, the fishermen returning in the 
morning to make their haul. Because the fishermen 
spend less time in their craft, and because the nights 
are warmer on the Columbia, few of these motor 
craft have houses on them. In the Puget Sound and 
Alaska districts, however, every gill netter is fitted 
with a trunk cabin, and usually a stove is installed 
for warmth on the long night watches 

In British Columbia waters the fishing in this type 
of boat is practically all done by Japanese, and on 
their craft will be found many little touches that stamp 
them indelibly with their Japanese origin. Several 
thousand Japanese are now fishing for the British 
Columbia canneries. 

he largest motor craft used in the salmon fish- 
eries is the so-called cannery tender. And although 
this boat does no actual fishing, it is a mighty im- 
pectans - in the salmon gathering machine and has 
D 0) 


een developed to a highly efficient stage. 

The cannery tender is in reality a husky motor 
tug boat, with huge fish holds fore and aft, equipped 
with heavy fittings for lashing scows alongside. e- 


fore the fishing season opens, the cannery tenders 
are used in towing piles and pile drivers to the various 
trap sites, taking supplies to the canneries and trap 
tenders and in a hundred different ways assisting in 
getting everything in readiness for the coming of the 
salmon. 

And when the big run starts, and the fish begin to 
clog the traps, the cannery tender works twenty-four 
hours a day, towing scow loads of salmon to the can- 
neries and empty scows around to the various traps. 
It is a sight to make a motor boatman proud to see 
one of these powerful motor cannery tenders, with a 
huge scow load of fish lashed on either side ana her 
own decks almost awash with the load of salmon she 
is carrying in her fish holds, boiling off to the can- 
nery as though it were the easiest thing in the world. 
Anyone who knows motors knows that this tests the 
fabric of the engine to the utmost, and the fact that 
practically all this sort of work is now done by motor 
propelled craft is good proof of the de endability of 
the modern heavy oo as engine. A breakdown of 
a cannery tender means big losses, for fish don’t keep; 
and breakdowns are of mighty rare occurrence. 

A typical cannery tender of the type that has been 
developed during the last ten years is the “Lummi,” 
designed by Messrs. Lee & Brinton, of Seattle, for 
the Lummi Bay Packing Co. The “Lummi” is 88 feet 
4 inches in length, with a beam of 17 feet 8 inches, and 
is powered with an Imperial engine of 125 h.p. This 
motor drives her at a speed of nearly ten knots. 

The “Lummi” is fitted with fish holds fore and 
aft, and these, with the deck space also available, will 
accommodate 150,000 pounds of salmon. 

Like all the cannery tenders, the “Lummi” has 
accommodations not only for her crew, but for sev- 
eral more, as it often falls to the lot of the tender 
“home” to a trap crew during work pre- 
liminary to the season. These quarters are forward, 
under the raised deck. The captain’s quarters are 
in the texas aft of the wheel-house 

The engine is installed in a good sized engine com- 
partment beneath the wheel-house. 

Hoisting gear, for handling the trap brailers, etc., 
is installed just forward of the wheel-house on the 
main deck, and the winch is run by gearing from the 
forward end of the main motor below. 

On some of the larger cannery tenders hoisting 
gear is more elaborately arranged, to care for the 
anchor cables, salmon handling, etc. While this hoist- 
ing machinery is usually run by gearing it to the 
main motor, often a small auxiliary motor is installed 
to care for it. 

The largest motor cannery tender thus far built, 
other than that of the _ heavy-oil-engined type, is 
“Superior,” owned by Lee i Wakefield. “Su- 
perior’” is fitted out like a yacht in many respects and, 
with her 200 > Atlas motor, is one of the most 

owerful craft of her type on the coast. She is 85 
Peet long with a beam of 18 feet. 

The fieet of motor cannery tenders now in service 
in the Pacific northwest and Alaskan waters is a fleet 
of wonderfully staunch, serviceable motor craft, and 
the records for consistent, day-in and day-out service 
these boats have made is a tribute to the present- 
day dependability of the marine motor. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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The Need for Commercial Motor 
Boats 


(Continued from page 60) 

There is now in process of evolution in the salmon 
fisheries a type. of trolling boat, but no definite type 
has yet made its appearance from among the many 
craft engaged in this work. The motor troller needs 
plenty of deck room aft, easy control of his craft 
while fishing, a tank to take care of the fish after 
catching, and accommodations for a: least two persons. 
It must also be a mighty good rough weather boat. 

ery probably a distinct type will eventually grow 
out of the variety now in use, as in the case of other 
craft used in leon fishing, and it will be interest- 
ing to see what this type will be. 

overs of the sea will find their greatest interest 
in the Pacific Coast fishing fleet centering on the motor 
halibut schooners that every year gather in millions 
of pounds of that toothsome fish from the floor of the 
north Pacific Ocean. For these schooners are real 
ships, and the weather doesn’t blow that they can’t 
breast if it comes to the pinch. 

Motor schooners for this work began to appear in 
the first ten years of the present century, but it was 
not until about 1910 that building of these craft 
was really taken up in earnest They are a mighty 
different boat from the famous Gloucester fishermen 
of the eastern banks, for the latter have always de- 
pended on the wind to bring them home, and the 
result is that they are long and lean and carry an 
immense spread of canvas on their tall, tapering spars. 

The Pacific Coast hal.but fishermen, on the con 
trary, cannot Cmeee on the wind, for the winds he 
encounters are fluky and erratic, and much of the 
journey to and from the fishing banks must be made 
on protected waters, where light winds and heavy 
tides would play havoc with speed if sails alone were 
depended on. So he has installed a big San Fran 
cisco heavy-duty motor away astern in Lis schooner 
and, wind or no wind, he plugs along at from eight 
to nine knots hour after hour 

Because he uses a motor his sails are auxiliary 
power, and usually only of the heaviest working rig 
His spars are neither tall nor graceful, and no top 
masts tip their peak. A foresail and jibs are the 
usual rig that is spread to the wind when there is 
wind to help him along, and when he is riding to 
anchor out on the banks a big triangular riding sail 
is usually spread from the mainmast att 

A typical halibut schooner of the best type is the 
“Tyee,” built on Puget Sound in 1914, from designs 
by Messrs. Lee Brinton, of Seattle. The “Tyee” 
is 103 feet long, with a beam of 20 feet 10 inches, and 
makes a good nine knots with her 140 h.p. San Fran- 
cisco Standard engine. In construction the “Tyee” 
is as staunch as her sister ships of this halibut fleet, 
and that means she is built to ride out any gale that 
blows. She has a fir keel and kelson of liberal dimen- 
sions, and her stem and sternpost are of solid white 
oak, selected from seasoned timber without a flaw. Her 
frames are of sawn oak, 5 inches square and doubled, 
with 12-inch space between frames. The planking is 
3-inch fir. 

The crew’s quarters are forward, in a spacious fo’- 
castle, but owing to her liberal size the galley of the 

“Tyee” is located aft, unlike most of the fleet, whose 
crew's quarters are entirely forward. 

Eight dories are carried by the “Tyee,” four nested 
on either quarter, with stout derrick booms footed 
in the mainmast to swing them overside when the 
fishermen put off to fish. 

Fish tanks carrying 200,000 pounds of iced hal’bu: 
occupy the entire amidship section of the boa’. 

On all these big motor fishermen ground tackle 
and methods of handling it are interesting to the 
technical minded, and on the “Tyee”’ this is especially 

Her windlass forw ard carries 350 fathoms of 1% inc 
steel mooring cable, to which is also attached several 
shots of heavy chain. This is necessary when the 
fisherman stays on the banks even through heavy 
blows, a condition met with often during the season. 
This heavy cable is handled by means of power 
transmitted to the windless drum from the main 
engine below, a messenger chain, acting as a sprocket 
bel*, driving the windlass from chain sprocket wheels 
just forward of the wheel-house. Practically all the 
halibut schooners handle their ground tackle with 
power from the main power plant. 

The fleet now numbers about 100 vessels, and, while 
most of the fish were formerly landed at Seattle, 
many now land their catches at Prince Rupert, where 
the fish are loaded on refrigerator cars to be sent 
eastward over the Grand Trunk Pacific Railroad. Most 
of the outfitting of these vessels is still done at Seattle, 
however, as in the past 

Upw ards of 50,000,000 pounds of halibut are shipped 
to eastern markets every year, and most of this is 
caught by the motor fishermen. They are a hardy set 
of sailors, as are deep sea fishermen, on any coast, 
and their life is one of hardship once they arrive at 
the banks. For a time halibut prices were jockeyed 
so low by certain interests that it began to look as 
if the motor schooners would have to go out of busi- 
ness, but the last year has seen good prices and good 
profits for the fishermen and the future seems assured. 

All the crews fish on shares, as they do on the 
salmon boats, and this makes for better satisfaction 
all around 

From the northwest coast to San Francisco there is 
no special type of motor fishing craft in use, but on 
San Francisco Bay and its tributaries will be found a 
small motor boat of a type seen nowhere else on the 
coast. This boat, from 25 to 35 feet in length, is 
decked over from stem to stern, save where there is 
a small cockpit for the fisherman to stand while navi- 
gating his boat. The engine, usually a single-cylinder 
heavy-duty motor, is installed under a hatch amid 
ships, and the fisherman stands just aft of it in his 
small compartment. 

Many of these boats are built with the clipper stem, 
the idea evidently being brought over from the old 


world by the Italian fishermen, who man most of the 
little craft. 
They fish the waters of the bay and its tributaries 


for crabs and the smaller species of fish with which 
those waters abound, and most of the fleet moors in 
an enclosed basin built for them down at “Fisheriman’s 
wharf.” 

Los Angeles harbor, which, by the way, is twenty 
miles from Los Angeles city, is the headquarters for 
the constan‘ly growing fleet of motor boats engaged 
in tuna fishing. The tuna, weighing from 20 to 40 
ounds, is canned in large numbers in many canneries 
ocated at this point and at San Diego. The fish 
are caught by trolling, and the type of boat engaged 
in this work is a good example of the survival of 
the fittest in every detail of its design and arrange- 
ment. 

A typical tuna boat is_the “Fujisan,” owned, like 
many the others, by a Japanese fisherman She is 
41 feet long, 11 feet of beam and has a 35 h.p. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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**Cole”’ 


For laying out courses or taking cross bear- 
ings. Especially valuable for coast work, 


Course Protractor 


entering harbors, etc. Variation and devi- 
ation are applied automatically. Send ‘for 
interesting catalogue of this, and other 
nautical instruments. 
MARINE COMPASS COMPANY 
Box 45 Bryantville, Mass. 
New York Office, 253 Broadway 














LOWEST PRICE = 5 IN THE WORLD 


for 15-foot boat fin- 
ished ready to run, 
with either inboard 
for complete k. d. 
5 boat — ouk ae - 
cypress p'ankine 
Rye Catalog” 100 Boats 










or outboard motor. 
Bullder-Agents Wantcd 





PROOKS MFG. C . 
6304 Ship St., Seaieew. Mich. [~ 














BULL-DOG REVERSE GEAR 


“‘The Gear that Hangs on’”’ 


Smaller, simpler, lighter, more compact and more accessible 
than any other gear of its capacity. Enclosed and oil-tight 


7 


4 Sizes—1 to 64 H.P. per 100 R.P.M. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


ATLAS MACHINE WORKS 


uecessors to Kennedy Machine Co., 


97 St. Aubin Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








GASOLINE YACHTS AND ENGINES 
NOTED FOR RELIABILITY 


TREGURTHA WATER TUBE posses 
a wy LAUNCHES AND ENGIN 
LECTRIC LIGHT OUTFITS 


MURRAY & TREGURTHA CO. 
340 West First Street, South Boston, Mass. 














Quayle Oil Engines 
FOR MARINE SERVICE 


COMMONWEALTH MOTORS CO. 
326 W. Madison St.  Dept.E-1 Chicago, Ill. 











HYDE BOAT & ENGINE CO. 
Rowing and Power Tenders. 
Dories and Runabouts built to 
order. Outboard and Inboard 














Motors. “The Best for Power, 
Pleasure and Price.” Kenny 
Absolute Silencers. Send for 
: “ Engine catalog. 
Phone Cort. 1979 186 Greenwich St. New York 
— 
XM 
Something new in Motor Boat Tops and Equipment 
Send at once for our New Catalogue No. 4, just out. 
THE C. Z. KROH MFG. CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 











40 H.P. VALVE IN HEAD 


COMPLETE. WITH 
g $1 300 ELectRIC STARTER 
AND REVERSE. GEAR 


VaLue = 


KNOX MOTORS ASSOCIATES, Springfield, Mass. 











RENAUD “8 Cyl 


A handsome 
speedy little 
boat, sturdily 
built and 
beautifully 
finished. Ma- 
hogany decks, 
tri 


i 


ban of 4 


[Speed 25 miles per hour Guaranteed 
20’ x 5’ Standardized V-Bottom Runabout,"$1500 Complete 





mmings and 
n strument 








roved ty 
White Sine 


Equippes 


planking. Leather upholstery. Front seats divided. 


with 35-40 H.P. motor, electric starter, > 


lights, electric horn, auto pe 
every detail. Several boats 
$1500 F. B. 


RENAUD BOAT WORKS 225 Grand Avenue East, Detroit Mich 


Up to the Fee : 
a for Pimmediate delivery. 
0. B. Detroit. 
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A Midget in Size 
A Giant in Power 


The Light of a 
Thousand Uses 


A Handfull of Illuminating 
Efficiency 


A Powerful Searchlight 
An Efficient Spot Light 
A Glorified Trouble Lamp 
As flexible as your hand 


SPOTLIGHT 


The Cell-Beam. Portable Searchlight 


Operates from either six dry cells or a storage battery. Cell-Beam is a hand lamp, not a permanently attached 
Is attached at any convenient place on the boat, imme- searchlight. It brilliantly illuminates docks, slips, 
diately accessible for use. floating logs, buoys, etc. 


As useful for lighting your way into a slip or boathouse 
as it is for lighting your way out. It can be used any- 
where about the boat. 


In addition to the powerful central beam it has a dif- 
fused non-glare illumination for objects close at hand. 


[t is just a handfull of portable illumination. Weighs It is the most convenient accessory yet developed for 
less than a pound, looks good and is always on the job. the Motor Boat Owner. It has a thousand and one 
You will wonder how you ever got along without it, uses around a boat. As a trouble lamp in the engine 
after you have tried it out on your boat for a week. And room it is wonderful, throwing a concentrated beam 
it is just as handy around your car. of light on the desired spot. 


Give this light a trial. Order it. Use it ten days. If you don’t like it, send it back and get your money. 


All lamps for use on Motor Boats specially finished to be proof against action of salt water. Drop the lamp 
in salt water and it won’t hurt it. 


ee ae ee ee ee ae ae le 





Gentlemen : Send me a Cell-Beam Concealed Searchlight. I enclose $5.00. I need a ——— volt bulb. I will use this lamp ten days, if I don’t like it, I will 
return it and you will return my money. 

SINS «ah adele kis si edieditieh ike boeicie ie whee ,beded bakns maoeamittban aed RET iis « nits cectenns svweeudsepediecevbunsceenteoeen Gee 
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Economy 


in all consumption is imperative. 
One’s ability to purchase is of no 
consequence. The inefficient or 
excessively extravagant engine 
should have no place in our 
markets today. 


AEG A i Kerosene 
Four Cycle 

have achieved their greatest suc- 
cess in commercial fields where 
efficiency has always been neces- 
sary. We recommend them for 
use in pleasure boats. Money is 
not only thereby saved, but gaso- 
line as well, which is of such 


vital importance in the success- 
ful prosecution of the war. 





Regal Gasoline Engine Company 
74 W. Pearl St. Coldwater, Mich. 














CUTTING & WASHINGTON 
WIRELESS EQUIPMENT 


Write today for new catalog on radio equipment. 
And learn how much more useful your boat will be 
when equipped with C. & W. Wireless. 
CUTTING & WASHINGTON, Inc. 
1088 LITTLE BLDG. BOSTON, MASS. 














Waterproof 
Spar Varnish 


For ail i. oy 
TRADE MARK Defies Galt Water 
Guaranteed. 








Brooklyn Varnish Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











CROCKETT’S 
Spar Composition 


—the original and best known exterior marine varnish in 


the world. The best Interior Finish is Crockett’s 
No. 1 Preservative 
Send for Catalogue 
The David B. Crockett Co. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 














SCHEBLER 


CARBURETOR 


Standard of the World 


Consistent Winner of Motor Boat Races 


THE WHEELER-SCHEBLER CARBURETOR CO., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 


When writing to advertisers please mention MoToR BoatinG, the Nation 
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When Invention Runs Riot 
(Continued from page 56) 


force to eject the bullets? A simple calculation as 
to the point of revolution in which the bullet is in- 
serted in the barrel provides that it be jerked out 
on the horizontal plane and everyone knows that it 
isn’t necessary to have great penetrating power for 
a bullet used in the air—knocking the enemy airman 
senseless will kill him eventually as well as shooting 
him full of holes!” 

Behold a full set of drawings, fearful and wonder 
ful to behold, and Tony the eter tells all his cus 
tomers that he has really won the war. 

And so this story might run on for pages and pages, 
for the readers’ patience would evaporate long before 
the archives of the Government would run out of new 
ways to put an aerial spoke in Kaiser Bill’s world 
dominion wheel. Perhaps, however, enough has been 
written (please don’t anyone say too much, for this 
is the present offender’s first break into these columns 
and he wants to come back!) to indicate to a tolerant 
public that just because an idea looks good on paper, 
it isn’t necessarily practical and workable to the man 
whose job it is to apply such ideas. 

Aeronautics is a dainty, difficult and abstruse science 
It combines a rapidly developing practice with many 
an hypothesis, none of which can safely as yet be 
called proved theories. The fact of to-day is the mis 
take of to-morrow, and so rapidly are improvements 
and changes being effected that the best battle plane 
of to-day will be a curiosity three months hence. 

With the art in such a state of flux and with the 
artificial but highly cultivating draft with which the 
war is forcing this particular scientific plant, it is 
unwise to stamp as absurd any serious attempt to 
change the existing order. But such attempts are 
serious, only when they come from brains trained in 
the knowledge of to-day—-seldom if ever to be re- 
garded as really worthy of attention when they come 
trom the man, no matter how earnest and well mean 
ing, whose knowledge of aircraft is limited to seeing 
Captain Blaw-blah do a “loop the loop” and a “falling 
leaf,” some brown pictures in the Sunday supplement, 
and the reading of a few war stories dealing with the 
fight in the air. 

And that, in the last analysis, is why all these ways 
to “win the war” get buried in official files, never 
again to see the light of day, unless, perhaps, a thou- 
sand years from now the absurdity of 1918 becomes 
the fact of 2918, even as to-day our aerial facts are 
the things for which dreamers were burned as magi 
cians a thousand years ago. 


Why Does an Airplane Fly? 
(Continued from page 12) 


If you lay an oar blade on the surface of the 
water, the other end of the oar in an oarlock the 
oar tip will sink and to a depth required by the dis- 
placement law. If you start the boat moving for- 
ward, however, and incline the oar upward, it will 
come up and skim over the surface, as when one 
feathers in rowing, supported by its impact against 
the inertia of the water. This is the principal of 
the hydroplane. At rest it floats in the water by 
displacement. Once started with plenty of power 
behind it it starts to rise out of the water by the 
impact of its “ plane” against the water under it. 
At last it skims along on the very surface, sup 
ported entirely by its “wing reaction” against the 
water under it. Such boats make speeds well over 
sixty, but are bad in rough weather—for remember 
still that this is operating on a surface For a real 
analogy to the airplane we must get back to our sub 
marine again. For the airplane more nearly resem- 
bles an airplane, than a hydroplane, though it is 
the reaction against planes that keeps both U-boat 
and airplane suspended where one will in water or 


air. 

When the U-boat “lands” it comes to the sur 
ace of its sustaining medium. When the airplane 
lands it drops to the bottom of its air sea. 

Water weighs about 62 pounds a cubic foot, so that 
small wings will lift a 1,000 pound weight in water 
quite easily. Air weighs about .076 pounds per cubic 
foot, so to lift the same weight at the same speed 
the airplane would have to have 800 times the sur 
face. This is obviously impossible. 

The airplane however does not travel slow like 
the undersea boat, and need not weigh a hundredth 
as much, so there are considerations in air wor 
that do not make flying possible 

In the submarine we try to make the structure 
weigh the same as its displacement in water by ad 
ding weight in tanks. In the airplane we try to 
equalize by making the structure as light as pos 
sible, even at that we cannot make it light enough 
to float. It cannot get reaction enough on the air 
under its wings to lift it at boat speeds, but If we 
double the speed, say 24 miles an hour instead of 
the 12 of the U-boat, we get four times the inertia 
out of the air, equal to an air weight of .3 pounds 
a cubic foot. Then if we double again and go up to 
48 miles an hour we get 1.2 pounds, and so on, so 
that when we get speed enough our pressure unde! 
the wings finally equals the weight of our aircraft 
and we soar off the ground into space. 

So much for why airplanes get off the groun: 
A later article will tell how it is done 


The Need for Commercial Motor 
Boats 


(Continued from page 62) 


Atlas motor in her engine-room “Fuiisan” has a 
pilot house, with trunk cabin forward covering the 
engine-room and crew's quarters below. On the after 
deck is a bait tank, for live sardines are used for 
bait and they must be kept in a tank of fresh water 
from the time they are caught ttill they are used. A 
centrifugal pump, driven by friction from the engine 
flywheel, keeps tresh salt water circulating in the tank 

The bulwarks are built up well along the sides, so 
that, as fast as the fish are landed, they may be 
dumped on the deck. Tuna bleed considerably after 
being caught, so the decks of these tuna fishermen 
are all painted red, so that the blood will show as little 
as possible 

Several hundred of these craft are now plying out 
of Los Angeles Harbor and from San Diego, too, and 
they work as far south as Lower California and as 
far north as Santa Barbara Channel. A large per 
centage of the fishermen are Japanese, though Italian 
and Russian fishermen also own many boats. 

The industry has grown to large proportions in the 
last five years, and has opened a field for boat builders 
and engine manufacturers on the south coast much 
greater than ever existed there before. 
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MANUFACTURED IN SIZES TO 
MEET ALL REQ 
Also One Way Clutches 
NAVY GEAR COMPANY 
JOE PETRELLI, General Manager 
NEW HAVEN $3 CONN. 

















MOTOR PERFECTION 


what you get in Watkins Class Ba) 
e for canos 

and light boats. Constant and efficient 
3H. P. caaie eReader .. ° 
6H. P., inder . 
12 H. P., four cylinder ... 








Buy a Campbell and Keep Going 


Sizes 5 to 60 H. P. 
The Engine of Accessibility 


THE WATER CRAFTCO, 
221 Fulton Street 
New York 
Genera! Distributors 


BOATS 


from stock or built 
to your order. 

An improved 35x9 Double 
Cabin Cruiser ready for 
delivery. 

} VALLEY BOAT CO. 
| River St. 

=! Saginaw, Mich, U.S.A. 


STANDARD OIL ENGINE 


The Seagoing Engine 
SEMLDIESEL 
Four-Cycle 
HEAVY DUTY 
25, 38, 50, 75, 100, 150 H. P. 
We also make 4, 8 and 12 H. P. 2 Cycle 
Stationary Engines. 
STANDARD OIL ENGINE CO., Inc. 
Main Office and Works, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


POLARINE 


The Standard Oil For All Motors 
Standard Oil Co. of New York 








VALLEY 































CABINET MAKERS WANTED 


Familiar with boat and similar construction 


REPLY POST OFFICE BOX 34 
CRANFORD NEW JERSE 
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Quality 
the First 
he 





Our 25’ special, a V bottom runabout of 5’8” beam i 
meeting the demand for a good, strong, comfortable 
boat for the low and medium rather than high po 
motors. This makes a strictly high class outfit at ® 
moderate price and running expense low. 

Other runabouts from 18’ to 30’. : 

Our cruisers are built to order to meet individual re 
quirements. They embody the best of modern features 
in either high speed express or more comfortable types. 

Anything in the boat line from K. D. to complete 
outfits. 

RICHARDSON BOAT CO., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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jlence! 


The law compels you to have an effective silencer on your boat. 

Many boat owners chink they are beating the law by conducting the exhaust under 
water or some other complicated method, but it is a fact that they lose more in power 
and wasted fuel due to the back pressure than the cost of an 


Improved Thermex._ Silencer 


The Improved Thermex increases your revo- 
lutions and saves fuel because it absolutely 
eliminates all back pressure. It silences the 
noise of the exhatist by cooling the gases 
with water and provides for their gradual 
expansion to atmospheric pressure. 

Cannot clog, nor collect salt; water can- 
not flow back to cylinder. No heating, no 
odor. Used free or under water—adjust- 
able discharge. Lightest, best and cheapest 
to install. Write today for descriptive book- 
let and prices. 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
155 Liverpool Street, East Boston, Mass. 
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THE FLAG SIGN 


that Guarantees 


a RS SERVICE 


The flag of the Vikings—-The Raven—was the first 
flag brought to this continent. 
The flag of. Betsy Ross—Thirteen Stars—was the first flag of our country 
This sign on a flag means the ambition of the pioneer and the honest 
purpose of our forefathers in flag construction, workmanship and quality. 
It will pay every user of good flags to remember this sign when purchas- 
ing—a real guarantee of quality and satisfaction. 
Not only is it the most serviceable flag for the Yacht and Power Boat 
owners, but for any purpose for which a flag is us 
We are makers for the Army and Navy—our enpestence and facilities 
embrace special designing for trade-marks and private use—Merchant 
Marine flags, Signal Flags, etc. 
If you have any kind of flag requirements, write us at once—prompt in- 
formation and economical prices. 


BETSY ROSS FLAG CO., Inc. 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


































‘ 
Steers — Self- Locking 
ane fais STEERERS 
in Stock ’ 


Complete 


Effect great econ- 
omy in use. Posi- 
tive control — no 
back lash 
Installed in 
DISTURBER IV 





Gro-B-CARPENTER & on On 

















@ STOCKLESS “Bit 
es 
NAVY ANCHOR Quick” 
Correctly designed — exceptionally strong. 
Shank of solid wrought iron, forged in one Holds 


piece; no “pinhole” to weaken it. In holding Fast 
position it hes at an angle of 55° to the flukes, 
as per Navy Specifications. One-piece head— 
no pockets to bring mud on deck—and its 
“tripping fin” absolutely revents anchor from 
dragging “flukes up.’ eavily galvanized by 
hot process. Proper sized shackle with each 
anchor. At your dealer’s or write us. 

“It Pays to Buy Our Kind’’ 
Est. 1847 








4S. Main St., Middletown, Conn. 
Mfrs. of the Famous Maxim Motor Boat Silencers. 
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Please bear with us until 


AFTER THE WAR IS WON 


Hundreds of installations—they aggregate over a million 
and a quarter h.p.—couple engine or reverse gear shafts 
to propeller shafts, also on heavy duty power machinery. 
Each installation, free from misalignment troubles, is the 
best reason you should use 


FRANCKE FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 


The result of satisfactory service—even with increased facilities, 
our factory is swamped with coupling orders, the kind to which 
we are privileged to give priority. Get acquainted now—Litera- 
ture on request—Deliveries later. 


Smith-Serrell Co., Inc. 


General Sales Agent for The Francke Co. 


West St. Bldg., New York City 



























Misinformation Worse Than None 


The Ammeter on your dash or cowl has only one purpose 
to give you accurate information all the time regarding 
the condition of your electrical equipment. 






Model 301 Ammeter 


is built by the Company whose leadership in the 
manufacture of electrical indicating instruments 
is recognized the world over. Without qualifica- 
tions, it is superior in accuracy, durability, reli- 
ability, to any other Dashboard Ammeter. Better 
be sure yours is a Weston Ammeter. Write for 
full information. 










Weston Electrical Instrument Co. 
28 Weston Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
23 Branch Offices in the Larger Cities 
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“The Light that never fails” 


>= in “0 mx EUREKA nee 
OF ~ Electric Lighting § 


F ..@.- : Outfits for gi 
SS Fare Motor Boats 





HERE’S one thing about these lighting outfits of ours; 
they’re built to give you even more service than you 


expect. They serve a double purpose; light and ignition; both important 
and both sure with Henricks back of them. 


These Outfits must do all that we say they will and be all! 
that the name Henricks stands for: Quality, Service, 
Economy 









Get our booklet; the-e’s a Henricks 
outfit made for your boat. 


| HENRICKS MAGNETO & ELECTRIC Co. 
1206 St. Paul St. Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Contbhass custom-built luxury with the economy of ready-made 
production, promptness of delivery and standardization of parts. 
Write for literature. 

NIAGARA MOTOR BOAT COMPANY, 210 Sweeney Street, N. TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
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SUPERIOR 
DROP FORGINGS 


TO ORDER 
HEAVY OR LIGHT 











(" LAUNCHES and POWER DORIES UP TO 40 FT. “\ 


LIFE BOATS 24 and 30 Ft. 
Plants at FAMOUS 22 x 6 COAST GUARD MODEL POWER DORY 


BROOKLYN and BUFFALO ROWINGGAILING DORIES—-14, 18 and 21 Ft. 
TOPPAN BOAT MFG. CO. 
J H Williams & Co 81 N. Washington St., Boston, Mass. Factory: Medford, Mass. 


“‘The,Wrench People” 


108 RICHARDS STREET 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
































Po 
ORE Power — Flexibility — IMPROVED ee FOLDING TOP 


Easier Starting. Most eco- Let us build one of these tops 
nomical carburetor for Marine use. to fit you — eg im- 

. . prove e@ appearance, con- 
No adjustments. Write us for venience and comfort. Best 
details. Address 


L. V. FLECHTER & CO. Auto Boat Tops - Spray Hoods - Cushions 
197 Jackson Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 


Detroit Branch—790 Woodward Ave. Curtains, Draperies, Upholstery, Pillows, Canvas Work, etc 





IT 


Let us give you an sstimate. Write forcatalog and measurement 
blanks 


The Carburetor Without A Dead Spot zest secsscegss 


224-226 East 46th St., New York City 


Badenhausen Co. Taek -Leak Tanks 


ENGINEERS and MANUFACTURERS Sor Srorin§ Gasoline Water Air or 


of Badenhausen A “Safety-First” Tank for Motor Boats and Yachts 
Marine Water-Tube Boilers 


“Never-Leak” Tanks are made of one length of suitable gauge sheet steel, 

— heads and tappings weet in the shell. Galvanized aay inside 
. M4 tsid fter tank i insuring an even, unbroken coating 

Stationary Water-Tube Boilers ae ee Welded com: 


Compound and Triple Marine Engines etructions 


throughout. A 
large stock on 

— 5 a - 
. . . te ie. 
Will quote on propelling machin- er 


ery. 
ery installed complete aboard ship. MARINE 
EQUIPMENT 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1425 Chestnut St. SUPPLY CO. 
New York, N. Y. San Francisco, Cal. 610 ARCH STREET 
111 Broadway 438 Rialto Building Philadelphia, Pa. 
Taylor Engineering Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 












































MOTOR BOATS 


~ 16, 18, 20 and 24 ft. 
Without engine 
With engine 


Metal Adjustable Shaftlog If you have an engine we will be 


to install it:in one of our 
ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY = 
Get in line with our all-metal adjustable shaftlog 
and couple up with our double-grip clutch 
coupling. 





DETACHABLE MOTOR BOATS 


Size i» Lake Model 
No. 1— % to & 3.50 Clutch Fish boat (shallow water) 
No. 2—11/16 to 1” . Coupling 
No. 83—1% to 1%” 2 0 pides® 
No. 4—1% to 2” 33 . 


ROWBOATS 
_Size MADE OF BRONZE 


Double Enders $22 and up 
Square Stern .........- 30 and up 


5.0 
CLUTCH COUPLINGS 
Pric 


e Size Price 
No ‘ew hold 11-in. propeller. $5.00 No. 3—20-inch propeller... ....$10.00 


No. 2—15-inch anes 7 ecccece 7.50 No. 4—Larger than 20-inch.. .. 15.00 CATALOG FREE—PRICES BASED ON SELLING DIRECT TO USER—ORDER BY MAIL. 
espond with us and save money. Please state what kind of boat you are in 


Piet Ra Flt ee eS Pee 
THE E. J. LIST “MEG. COMPANY, Havana, Illinois Thompson Bros. Boat Mfe. Co. 1805 Ellis Ave. hla Gs 
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The pleasures of boating are enhanced by the feeling of Security one enjoys if your Craft is protected 
by GOOD WOOLSEY PAINT and VARNISH—TOP and BOTTOM. 


WOOLSEY COPPER PAINTS 


MARINE PAINT SPECIALTIES ARE THE WORLD’S STANDARDS 


Copper Paints—Brown, Red and Green, Yacht White, Deck Paint, Marine Mixed Paints, Metal Bot- 
tom Paint, Seam Paint, Seam Compounds, Sparon (Spar) Varnish, Engine Enamels, Canoe Enamels, Boat 
Bottom Seam Compound, etc., etc. 


C. A. WOOLSEY PAINT & COLOR CO., Jersey City, N. J., U. S. A. 


Send for our Marine Booklets, Free—Contain Color Spots and information “How to Paint a Boat.” 














DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 





Twenty-five years’ experience designing and building all types and sizes of pleasure and commercial boats—large, well-equipped shop—experi- 
enced workmen—excellent shipping facilities—low Ore ACHEL CA boats at right prices. Get our specifications and figures for your new boat, 


and you will never forget it. There is a reason. HEL-CARTER BOAT CO., Canal St., Benton Harbor, Mich. 




























HIGH SPEED SEA SLEDS AND 
SURFACE PROPELLER CRUISERS 


The only boats capable of high speed in rough water, 
in shoal water, or in heavy weed growths 


MURRAY & TREGURTHA CO., VIPER COMPANY, LTD., 
340 W. First St., Pictou, N. S., 
South Boston, Mass. Canada. 








































STANDARD REVERSE HATCH 

ivi mi isfaction in more ‘a . 7 
than 35,000, motor boats, large and. smal. 4 Sizes Kerosene Oil Marine Dealers—Attention! 
A rg 2 gun. gy age ag Le 1to1SH.P E 4 
boat itself. eatin: per 150 _ MoToR BoatinG is undertaking a 
edt ant eats ad BP. Marine campaign of cooperation between 
a by Aah Stationary manufacturers of marine supplies 
a cones ; Portable pro ptm which will be help- 
ead TOOL COMPANY NO GASOLINE, NO DANGER, Maximum Power, ward : 

100 Lightest Weight, Simple, Reliable, Economical. Kindly write us now. 
ommonwealth No batteries, Self 1 ~~ by Compre. . 
saan. ack K-° MoToR BoatinG 
INGRAM-HATCH MOTOR CO., Inc. 119 West 40th Street New York City 
2 & 4 Stone Street New York 
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TO) GO) oe B) Gh) A) 510). e Ara Oe 229-233 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Cit 
mention MoToR BoatinG, the gg Magasine of Motor Boating 
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Give 
Your Boat 
A Night Eye 


With this Electric ( I 
Searchlight you can see~~, + 
to go anywhere at night. 

Make every night a ~ 
boating pleasure. Don't wait , 
for the moon. Increase the use- = 
fulness of your motor boat with a : = 


Electric Searchlight | 1000 | 
Throws a beam of light 1000 feet and in any Ly 3 ARCH 


direction. tr ~- your — opm Tg _ | 
shore or find the landing with ease on the darkest 

nights. Just as valuable to you as the Searchlight ) 8 Ce HT 
is to the U. S. Navy where many Deltas are in use. 
The Delta Searchlight uses storage batteries but 
can be converted for use with dry cells. 


For smaller boats the No. 5 Boat Light is suitable. 
It operates on two dry cells, and is instantly detachable 
from the pedestal for general utility and shore light use. 


PRICES WITHOUT BATTERIES. 


Delta paren ge Delta No. 5 Boat light $3. 
DELTA ELECTRI ae 


Dept. 51 Marion, Indiana 
Manufacturers of the World’s Standard 
Battery Lamps for Autos, Boats, 
pessies, Bicycles and Hand 
Jee. 











_ 









Getting the Most 


=—=out of Your Engine 


You can’t expect to get the full quota of power, service 
and durability out of your engine unless you supply it 
with a lubricating system which cannot fail under any 
condition. Remember that a marine engine operates 
under full load all the time, and that even a momentary 
failure of lubrication means metal to metal contact of 
wearing parts which will result in scored cylinders and 
burned out bearings. 


MANZEL Fe’: OILERS 


ser 4 the oil under pressure to each wearing point individually. 
othing is left to chance. As long as you can see oil in the sight 
glass you know that each part is being properly supplied. 


Manzel Oilers not only make complete failure of lubrication impossible 
but by their uniform measured operation they use the minimum of oil and 
reduce engine wear to the 
lowest possible degree. ee nee a 
< 4Cetstaneg 
Made in a complete variety Se “y. ae 
of sizes and styles, from 
one to fifty feeds. Rotary 


or Ratchet Drive. 


Write today for copy of 
our free booklet on lubri- 













KEY MODEL 


Wrench 


First aid in 





construction 


Made in 28”—36"— 
48" —72" 


COES WRENCH 
COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
U.S. A. 





OR YOUR JOBBER 














KR. M. Bid Company 


LICENSER OF THE HVID OIL ENGINES 
First National Bank Building, :: Chicago, IIl. 


We solicit correspondence regarding license to man- 
ufacture engines under patents owned by us. 
“HVID ENGINES RUN ON ANY OIL WHICH FLOWS 
FREELY” 


Highest fuel economy. Extreme simplicity. 
Absolute reliability in operation. 

No preheating or starting on gasoline at any time. 
No ignition devices of any kind. No carburetors. 


The simplest and most reliable engine built. 


Thousands in use now in sizes from 114 B.H.P. to 100 
B.H.P. per cyl. 













































tation. 


MANZEL BROTHERS COMPANY 
295-297 Babcock Street Buffalo, New York 








View showing a 2-cylinder, 20 B.H.P. Hvid Oil Engine as buflt by the 
Burnoil Engine Company, South Bend, Ind. 


R. M. BoidCa., First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Chicago, Bi. 
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this achievement means. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 




















t hey LUDERS designs for a 65-foot express cruiser 
of Coast Defense type has been accepted by the 
United States Navy Department as the Best Type of 
all Designs submitted by the Leading Naval Architects of the country. 


We are prepared to accept orders for Duplicates from Yachtsmen who will appreciate what 


LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 




















Unit aaa * nae Model “F” Ly eee 
H.P., 4 1/16 x 
Furnished —"¥ or without Unit - Plant 








Ret Rea Sercheed Hitch Your Cart to a Star 


If you were going to raise chickens, you wouldn’t fill your 
coops with haphazard barnyard cluckers and trust to luck. 


When you buy a marine motor, don’t reach out with your 
eyes shut and buy the first motor within reach. 

Wise selection means everything—pleasure, profit, econ- 
omy, satisfaction. 

Get a tried and proven aristocrat—a “Thorobred”, with a 
pedigree behind it. Red Wing Thorobreds are blue ribbon 
winnets. They are an investment. Owners know. Look 
up a Thorobred owner. 


Write us today regarding your requirements. Get the full 
facts on our four models, 14 to 40 H.P. 4 cyl. 4 cyc., for 
speed or work. Kerosene or gasoline. 


RED WING MOTOR CO. 


Dept. B, RED WING, MINN., 


















4-Cylinder—61” x 842.”—40-50 H. 


duty service. 


20th CENTU 


2-Cylinder—61” x 812”—15-20 H.P.—400 R.P. 
P.—400 R.P. 
6-Cylinder—612” x 81”—65-75 H.P.—400 R.P. 


Strictly high grade four-cycle engines, built for heavy 








Y 
M. 
M. 
M. 


NEW YORK YACHT, LAUNCH & ENGINE CO. 








65 ft. x 14 ft.—JINETTA—J. H. Becker 


Most yachtsmen know of the satisfaction given by yachts designed 
built and powered by us; our experience is at your command. 
plans on file of all size yachts. 


Send Us Your Inquiries 


33 Morris Heights, New York City 
















IMPROVED MOTOR BOAT CLOSET 
















Dimensions : 18 






Y 4“? of bow 
agtindee. 

Foe above or be- 

low water line. 


The best little closet on the market today, possess- 
ing many of the advantages of the large size tollet. 
All brass and porcelain. Oak seat and cover. 

All prices subject to market advances, which are 
continually changing. 

PHEED. ccwcdccccccccee ye cosiccoccucocse $25.00 


THE J. H. 















The J. H. Curtiss Co. 


Pioneer Specialists in Marine 


Sanitary Fixtures 


Since our advertisement ap- 
peared in the first issue of 
MoTOR BoatinG, December, 1907, 
hundreds of Curtiss fixtures 
have been installed in motor 
cruisers and yachts of all sizes, 
including some of the finest 
boats faunched within this 
period. 


The Curtiss line is exception- 
ally complete, varied in type, 
size and price to meet every pos- 
sible requirement. Each model 
has been designed in accordance 
with our wide experience in 
boat work and can be depended 
upon in quality, service and 
durability no matter whether it 
is our highest er lowest priced 
model. 


CURTISS CoO. 


With Pump 
Lining and Fixtures 
Nickel-plated. Porcelain 
Bowl. Mahogany or 
Quartered Oak Case. 












Cock on pump swings 
upward, thus prevent- 
ing breaking of bowl. 
Soap-dish is porcelain , 
and removable. (<. 


Height, 19-jnches. 
Width, {9 inches. 


Depth Closed, 6 inches. 
Quartered Oak Case, Each... 
Mahogany Case, Each........ 44.00 





Fig. 1392 


New York 


2 South Street, 
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Comfort—Convenience 
and Ease of Control! 





Save“ to/%By Doing Your 
Own Top Re-Covering 


If your boat top frame is in good condition, 
we can save you half the cost of a new top 
with our proven system enabling you to re- 


cover your Own top. 
““Casco”’ System Measuring 
Charts 


Makes it very simple for you to cover any boat 
top, insuring a perfect, tailored fit. We absolutely 
guarantee your satisfaction. 


The things you will look for 


first—-comfort——convenience 
ease of control—beauty in design-—and 
above all, seaworthiness— mark 


e 3 
Racin Runabouts 
Everywhere 
The utmost in Service—that’s why RacineWis boats 


have been chosen by U. S. and Foreign Gov'ts, mer- 
cantile firms and prominent yachtmen the world over 








Runabout, Speed Boat, Cruiser, Freighter, Rowboat or 
Canoe—there is a RacineWis model to fit your needs 
—or we will design and build one especially fer you. 


Tell us the type of boat in which you are interested and 
we will mail you our special catalogue immediately. 


RACINE BOAT COMPANY 


1615 Racine Street, RACINE, WISCONSIN 





Our catalogue contains the charts—also complete 
line of sample fabrics; the best and most durable 
special top materials made. Request a copy and 
investigate this satisfactory system for saving ex- 
pense. 


The Cincinnati Auto Specialty Co. 


Boat Dept. 4th and Elm Sts. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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KEROSENE 





et ee 


is synonymous for efficiency and reliability 
in service. 

Lunkenheimer Motor Accessories have demon- 
strated their worth on all classes of internal com- 
bustion engines. 

Being practical and durable they efficiently per- 
form the functions for which they are intended 
and contribute materially to the successful opera- 
tion of your craft. 

Specity Lunkenheimer and insist on 
having the genuine. Leading dealers 
everywhere sell them. 


Write for Motor Accessories Catalog No. 4-CC 
which illustrates the complete line. 


me LUNKENHEIMER £2. 
Largest Manuiacturers of 


High Grade Engineering Specialties in the World 


CINCINNATI 
New York Chicago Boston London 


FLEXIBILITY 


Continual use 
for the past year 
has proved the 
added flexibility 
possible with the 
Olsen. Whether 
your motor is 
running idle or 
with a load, 
there is always 
an even constant 
flow of power, 
impossible with 
any other burner. 


Full Cost Re- 
funded in 30 
Days on 
Request 








The Idea Fuel For 
Your Motor 


lt will give the same identi- 
cal power and less carbon at 
one half the price gasoline 
costs you. But it must be thor- 
oughly vaporized. The Olsen 
Kerosene Vaporizer will do 
this. It can be attached easily 
and quickly to any 1” to 3” 
carburetor and will transform 
every drop of kerosene into a 
dry super heated gas that re- 
sults in a perfect fuel. It is 
equally efficient on high, low 
or medium speed motors. 


Our 
Adopted as Folder 
standard gives 
equipment by some 
several large mighty 
marine motor valuable 
manufacturers facts. 
for 1078. 


you one? 





U. S. VAPORIZER CO. 


214 STATE STREET 


BOSTON 
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Which Boat Goes the Fastest 
and Saves the Most Fuel? 


One hasa clean, smooth, slippery bottom 
and is driven at a high rate of speed with 
the least possible power. The other is 
heavily penalized with marine growth 
and a foul bottom—which often costs 
50% of its efficiency. 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO. 
Marblehead, Mass., U. S. A. 


EE 22S oS 8 BR 2 2 se 
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FN een engines give steady, 
dependable service. They do 
this at a low operating cost—and the 
expense for repairs and replacements 
is reduced toa minimum. They are 
giving this same service to hundreds 
of satisfied owners in all parts of the 
world. 


AUTOMATIC engines are easy to care for. 
They have adjustable bronze bearings, large 
valves, removable cylinder heads. The built- 
in oiling system is dependable under all con- 
ditions. The speed of the engine is regu- 
lated by an enclosed governor. The intake 
manifold assures perfect combustion of even 
low grade fuel. 












Cruiser models, 30 to 250 H.P., two to six cylin- 
ders. Work boat engines, 3 to 250 H.P., one to 
six cylinders. Specifications upon request. 


The Automatic Machine Co. 
BRIDGEPORT CONNECTICUT 
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SPEED ! 


B Ber Koban gives you greater speed be- 
cause it has more power. Its two cylinders 
enable it to deliver maximum : 

power from every gallon of 

gasoline. 


The Koban is the motor for 
those who demand real 
service, efficiency and sim- 
plicity. 

TheKoban does not shake 


the boat, because its two cylinders 

fire at the same time, neutralizing 

the shock. Only by this 2-cylinder 

opposed construction can you avoid r- 

the vibration that makes riding dis- ily > ae 
agreeable, opens seams and ruins versed by 
rowboats. Special tilting device for pens & 
shallow water. Paes 


The Koban is also used in commercial 
work, because of its power, speed and 
reliability. It is used by the U. S. Gov 
ernment and in 36 foreign countries. 


Write for illustrated catalog. Dealers 
and local agents wanted. Write for 
full particulars. 


KOBAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
246 South Water St., Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 








Callle Marine Engines 














Inboard 
Outboard 


FOR PLEASURE—WORK—SPEED 


Each type of motor-boat requires a power plant of suitable 
style, horse-power and model, according to dimensions of hull, 
purposes used for and speed desired. The selection of the 
most suitable motor should not be guessed at, but should be the 
subject of careful consideration by experts. 

We manufacture the right motor for any power boat, whether 
used for pleasure, passenger traffic, heavy duty purposes, or 
fishing. Thousands of customers regard us as MOTOR BOAT 
HEADQUARTERS. By filling in the Coupon below you may 
have the services of our expert engineering staff absolutely 
free. 

Marine engines in all sizes from 2% to 30 H.P., both two and 
four-cylinder models. Portable Motors for Outboard attach- 
ment in two distinct models. Use the coupon now, giving par- 
ticulars of your Boat or the kind of motor you are interested in 
and get free catalog, information and advice by return mail. 


THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR COMPANY 
544 CAILLE BLDG. DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 


THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO., 
544 Callie Bidg., Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 
Gentlemen: Please send to me, absolutely Free, information as ——— below. | 


understand this information will be treated in confidence by re ig Depart- 
ment and will be used in giving me advice as to the best and most --—--4 power- 


plant. 
Inboard Bngines 
Work 


Row Boat Motors 
] Sepeane | Pleasure 
Neptune Pleasure Type 
Dimensions of boat—it is very important to give these: 
peeccccecososeces BDARM.ccccccccccccccoch PDORRBMB. 1. cccccccccoscckt 


 — Se {) Work. { } Pleasure. 
Speed desired... .........--0ee- miles per hour. 


errr rrr rT Ter rrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrr rrr rir r it reer errr 
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TheWRIGHT Engine 


for Your Boat 


KEROSENE 


The ultimate solution of the fuel problem. Saves more 
than half of fuel expense, without sacrificing flexibility, 
power or reliability. ; 





The Wright Kerosene Engine is thoroughly perfected. 
The kerosene is perfectly gasified before it enters the 
cylinders. It burns clean, free from carbon or lubricat- 
ing troubles. No smoke or odor in exhaust. 


Valves in cylinder heads. Make and 
break ignition. Bosch Low Tension Magneto 


rer 6 x 7%”, 22-30 H. P. 
er 7% x9 ”, 35-45 H. P. 
GE cccces 6 x 7%”, 30-40 H. P. 
ee 7% x9 ”, 45-60 H. P. 
ere 6 x 7%”, 45-65 H. P. 
GME ncccss 7% x9 ”, 70-90 H. P. 


6 x 7%” runs from 400 to 550 R. P. M. 
7%x9 ” runs from 350 to 475 R. P. M. 






Write to-day for full 
details. 


Agents Wanted. 


WRIGHT 
MACHINE 
COMPANY 


Owensboro, 


Four Cylinder Kerosene Engine Ky. 








Why not have 
a Speedometer 
on Your Boat ? 


Masters Boatmeters 
are suited to all sizes 
and styles o! Boats. 


a ter catalog 


Irvien W. Master Wits Muncie, Ind. 





Kablepber? #1"".v1" ENGINES 








»- 


Positive Governor Control from no load to full load 
Will run idle any length of time and pick up full load 
instantly without losing a single impulse. 

You carry only one kind of fuel (crude oil) which is 
used for starting and operating. 


Built in sizes 60 H. P. and up. 
Send for descriptive circular today. 


Standard engines in medium and heavy 
Kahlenberg euty, types are made in sizes from 2 
to .P. and we would strongly rec- 
ommend them for operating on KEROSENE, SOLAR OIL and 


GAS OIL. You ought to know more of the exclusive advantages 
the KAHLENBERG offers you. “Send for catalog.” 


Write today for full details. 
KAHLENBERG BROS. CO., Manufacturers 


12th and Monroe Streets TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 


























A Common-Sense Motor at a 
Common-Sense Price 


Before you buy a marine motor of any size or type let us tell you 
about the Miller model best suited to your purpose. Let us explain 
Miller design and construction, Miller economy and low prices, 
and Miller service and satisfaction. 

Miller Motors are giving extreme satisfaction in every kind of service, the 
world over. They embody every essential feature for maximum efficiency 
and reliability. They offer the greatest value for your money because we 
have adhered to standard construction without wasting money on experi- 
mental designs. 















Fourteen models, all four-cycle. 
Medium and heavy duty types. 
4 to 65 H.-P. 


Write today for catalog and prices 


Miller Engine Co. 
2329-2331 N. Talman Ave. 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


AGENTS: 
Consolidated Gas & Gasoline 
Engine Co., 202 Fulton Street, 

New York 


Menge Marine H & 
Sup ly Co., 281.232 Canal 
. New Orleans, La. 
Pacific Marine Engine Co., 
78 Marion St., Seattle, Wash. 
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Enjoy Your Boat After Dark 


You know the feeling of uncertainty that hangs over you when you 
try to run your boat after dark. It is a dangerous risk, a cause of 
nervous tension for the whole party so that no one enjoys the sail. 
As a result, you probably avoid night sailing although it is one of 
the most enjoyable forms of boating. 


Equip your boat with a powerful searchlight. It will enable you to 
go out after dark as often as you please. You will find a new kind 
of enjoyment in gliding through the darkness, with a roving, pierc- 
ing eye to pick out points on shore, avoid rocks and driftwood, 
recognize other boats, make a landing, find your mooring and count- 
less other uses. It is like giving sight to a blind man. 


“Golden Glow” Searchlights rob the night of all its dangers. They are 
the most practical searchlights for boat use because they give a 
peculiar yellow light which penetrates fog better than any other 
known light, and because the Esiden Glow reflector can never tarnish 
from dampness or other natural causes,— it is glass. 


All “Golden Glow” Searchlights have this mirror reflector of special 
greenish-yellow glass. It projects a light as near the color of molten 
gold as it is possible to attain. It is in light of this color that the 
human eye works with greatest efficiency. 


Write to-day for our booklet. Don’t buy any searchlight until you have read it 


Evectrric SERVICE Supp.iiEes Co. 


Manufacturer of Electrical Supplies 


CHICAGO 
Monadnock Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA 
17th and Cambria Sts. 


NEW YORK 
50 Church St. 









From Ocean Liner ™ = 
to Evinrude Dinghy 


Held in New York harbor, many Dutch Offi- 
cers spent enjoyable hours with their Evinrude- 
equipped cutters. 


EVINRUD 


DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTOR 





convert dinghies,’ tenders, cutters, rowboats and 
canoes into dependable power boats that give a great 
deal of enjoyment and utility at minimum expense. 


Special method of balancing gives the 1918 Evinrude wonder- 
fully smooth, vibrationless running. Equipped with Evinrude 
Magneto, Built-In-Flywheel Type, and Automatic Reverse 


Vew catalog just out. Write for it today. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 


815 Evinrude Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Over 90,000 Sold. Used by 25 Governments 
Also manufacturers of Evinrude Oil Engines. 


DISTRIBUTORS : 


69 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y 
214 State St., Boston, Mass. 
436 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
211 Morrison St., Portland, Ore. 
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Is an absolutely leakless carrier for gasoline. It 
is made of the finest quality steel, is seamless, 
tinned and tested and is made in styles and sizes 
to suit any type of motoring craft. 


It prevents accidents due to leaking gasoline and 
gives you the use of every drop of your fuel. 
Look into the proposition of “Safety First” as 
applicable to your boat. 


Write for detailed literature. We will be pleased 
to send it to you together with our full color 
marine signal card. 


. 
THE 
JASCO TANK 


E JANNEY, STEINMETZ & CO. 


Main Office: PHILADELPHIA 


New York Office: Hudson Terminal Building 








We offer new boats available for prompt delivery. 
MODERN EXPRESS CRUISERS 
60 foot, twin screw, speed guaranteed, 22 miles per 
hour. 
52 = single screw, speed guaranteed, 17 miles per 
our. 


Fishing boat, cabin type, 40 ft. long, speed guaranteed, 
19 to 20 miles per hour. 


RUNABOUTS 
35 — mahogany, speed guaranteed, 26 miles per 
our. 
32 foot, mahogany and cedar, speed guaranteed, 22 


miles per hour. 
25 foot, cedar, speed guaranteed 17-18 miles per hour. 


YACHT TENDERS 
25, 21, 16 and 13 foot. 


ATTRACTIVE DELIVERIES, 
“SPEEDWAY” GASOLENE ENGINES. 


Full particulars on request. 


Gas Engine & Power Co. and Charles 
Seabury & Company 


Consolidated 
Morris Heights New York City 
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H boy! 


When it comes spring 


And you've got to paint your 


boat 
And you want it to dry fast 


And speed away in the sunlight 
Over the bright waves 

Under that rippin’ blue sky! 
Then you'll appreciate 


by— 
U. S. N. Deck Paint! 


VY WON MN 
‘DECK PAINT 


for porches, floors and walls 
PRIES HARD OVERNIGHT 


U. S. N. Deck Paint dries hard, under normal weather con- 
ditions, in twelve hours. It has a beautiful glossy surface; 
is not affected by the most severe weather conditions—heat 
er cold. Durable, lasting, economical. 








G 

























If your dealer doesn’t sell it, write direct to us. We'll handle 
your request promptly. 


The Billings-Chapin Company, 


1167 E. 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Boston 


So you can get it into the water 


That good old reliable stand- 


New York 


PTT 














’ FOR WET 
ents << > PLACES 


GENERAL CONSTRUCTION 


SUPPLIES 


CLAMPS, CHAIN, CLINCH RINGS, 
BOAT SPIKES, DECK PLUGS. 


PORTLIGHTS 


BOLTS, NUTS, WASHERS, RIVETS, 
SCREWS. 


CABINET HARDWARE 


LOCKS, KNOBS, HINGES, CATCHES. 


CAULKING COTTON 


OAKUM and PITCH 


THE NEW Send THE NEW 
“ANDRADE” for “EELLS” 
WINDLASS Circulars ANCHOR 


= DURKE ._S 
2 and 3 South Street, New York 


MANUFACTURERS MARINE HARDWARE AND MOTOR BOAT 
SPECIALTIES 


Factory: Grasmere, Staten Island, N. Y. City 
Send 25 cents to cover cost of delivery 1100-page Catalog 











ONSTRUCTION and 

workmanship is the 
best—equal in every re- 
spect to the high class of 
yacht work on which our 
reputation has been based 
for over 20 years. The 
lines are very fast, the 
launch is safe and able in severe conditions of wind 
and sea, and it has a large cockpit and very comfort- 
able accommodations below decks. It is equally 
adapted to day service or cruising. 


STEARNS & McKAY CO. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS., U. S. A. 


~“ 











MADE IN U. S. A.§ SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


sal 


Dependable ignition- 
Steady running—— 
High Speed 
Efficiency 
Pep 


specify BOSCH 


Magneto Ignition 














Built of the finest materials by 
New England’s best artisans, and 
easily worth the trifling greater first 
cost. Bosch-Equip your Engine, 


Correspondence Invited 


BOSCH MAGNETO COMPANY 
Main Offices—231 W. 46th St., New York 
Branches—Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 


MORE THAN 3,000,000 BoscH MAGNETOS IN USE 


ee A eT itaiaet 
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TOR 10 
Built up + x he down loa price 


A Clean-Cut Power Plant 


for Commercial Boats and Cruisers 
Model D-4, Medium Heavy Duty 


36 Horse Power Bore, 4% inches Stroke, 8 inches 
Quality construction throughout—in design, 
materials, workmanship, finish and equipment. 
Exceedingly compact for its power and ex- 
ceedingly sturdy for its size. 

Write today for full description and prices 


The Gray & Prior Machine Co. 
56 Suffield St., 
Hartford, Conn., U.S. A. 
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“Sands” Marine Sanitary Fixtures 


Two small popular closets of low price but high quality—every boat should have one 











“WINNER”—PLATE S-206! 


way sea 
(Patented—Copyrighted) 
ym inch ..92-25 The “Winner” Pump Water Closet. 
i ae 5.25 Vitro- poem Round Hopper = oak 
9 « “" goog seat. N. P. brass hinges, % - yh and 
oo waste La Sands”’ Special quic 
ve. 


Sizes 2%” and ing — 
3” also made. 


Chit Sty Seno sn $25. 


Dimensions: Front to back, ; 
width, 17%"; height, 14”. Weight: 
Net, 45 lbs. Shipping, 75 Ibs. 








Double Acting Brass Auto Blige 
Pump, 15 inches long under — 
and fitted with 5 feet of rubber by 


No. = GAM. ccccccecees $3.00 














Ne. 2—i'4" diam 
No. 3—1'4” diam., 24” long, 
with f rest 5. 


PLATE S-750A 
Double acting bilge pump similar 
to Plate 8-750, except with foot 
rest and suction and discharge hose. 
Prices on request. 
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Owing to the abnormal high 
searcity of material 







PLATE 8-383 
“Manatee 14” Vitro-Ada- 
ae fF 


with N. P. Basin Pump and 
Waste fittings, no 75 
trap a 


A. B. SANDS & SON COMPANY 
1843 “Sixty-nine Years of Quality” 1918 
aitAtine. PLUM urers in the World of 
NE PLUMBING SPECIALTIES 


2. 


sarily are advanced to mest con 
ditions, nes von, list prices 
as net u advance over 
list based ws cost. 











Ss 














PLATE 8-750 





22-24 Vesey Street York, U.S. A. 
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BALL BEARINGS 


(Patented) 















The highest speeds in a boat—many times the speed in 
any other part—are carried by the magneto and light- 
ing generator. At high boat speed, the speed of these 
accessories may reach tremendous figures. Is further 
argument needed to demonstrate the vital necessity of 
speed-ability in ignition and lighting apparatus? 


For years past, in America and abroad, in the 
magnetos and lighting generators invariably 
identified with cars and trucks of notable de- 
pendability, ~ ” Ball Bearings have been 
the standard bearings. Their preeminence in 
this field is the result of an unbroken record of 
satisfactory performance. 


Be SURE. See that your Electrical Acces- 
“NORMA” Equipped. 


sories are 





THE NORMA COMPANY OF AMERICA 


i799 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
BALL, ROLLER, THRUST AND COMBINATION BEARINGS 


a <Email 
The Dunn Motors of 1918 Models 


Can be operated ‘equally well on either kerosene or gasoline 


2 H.P. 6 H.P. 


















Cut of 3 cyl. 6 H.P. motor and cut 
of 3 cyl. 12 H.P. motor. 














Cut of single cylinder 2 H.P. 






16 H.P. 
$135.00 































Cut of 2 cyl. 4 H.P. and 2 cyl 
Cut of 4 cyl. 16 H.P. motor. 8 HP. 






Write us for catalogue or, better still, send your order 


DUNN MOTOR WORKS, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
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Because of the fine record on the con- 
struction of its quota of 110-foot subma- 
rine chasers, the Matthews Boat Co. has 
been especially complimented by the United 
States Navy Department. The boats were 
splendid examples of hull building, and 
what is more important to the Government 


and the nation, THEY WERE DELIVERED 
ON TIME. 


To complete in record time a contract taxing 
the entire capacity of the plant is the acid test of 
a business organization. But speed and efficiency 
are built into the Matthews business, just as much 
as the far-famed quality of Matthews Craft. 

The Matthews Boat Co. has the facilities and 
equipment to build a limited number of hulls for 
commercial service quickly and economically. 
Tugs; Barges for canal, lake and coast-wise trade 
up to 200 feet; Auxiliaries; Ferries; Fishing boats. 

While our limited building space lasts, we will 
serve you courteously, efficiently, and without ex- 
cess profit just as we have served all Matthews 
customers for many years back. 


The Matthews Boat Company 


MARINE RAILWAYS, STORAGE BASIN AND WORKS 


PORT CLINTON - - - : OHIO 








“QUALITY WITHOUT EXTRAVAGANCE” 

















MOTOR BOAT SUPP 





Set of Lamps, 


Class | ....$3.95 
Set of Lamps, 
Class 2 .... 7.50 


Two Tone Sig- 
nal Horn, 


Class 1 &2.. .90 


Brass Bow and 


Stern Flag 

Pole Sockets, 

per pair.... .48 
Pol. Brass 

Bilge Pump.. 2.10 


Pol. Brass Car- 
buretor with 


Check Valve, 
1% 
Pol. Brass 12” 


Steering 
Wheel ..... 


Brass Stuffing 
ae 


Pol. Brass Elec- 
tric Search- 
| SARS 


6.50 


1.60 


1.05 


Complete Catalog 
mailed upon request. 


ATLANTIC HIGHLANDS, N. J. 


LIES 








UNIVERSAL MOTORBOAT SUPPLY CO. 

















erator. 


JUST 


Here’s a Big Bargain 
in Continental Motors 


Genuine 6-cylinder “Continental” motors, 
size 314 x 514, equipped with Bosch mag- 
neto, Schebler carburetor and Auto-Lite gen- 





Absolutely new and unused— 


ALL FOR $148 
Less Than One-Third Cost 


THE MOTOR FOR YOUR BOAT 





Send 


ful engi 





teed. Address 


Standard Motor Parts Company 


585 Franklin Street 


today for descriptive circular, blue prints and 
neering data. Immediate shipment guaran- 


Detroit, Mich. 
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ORCE FEED 
OILERS 


LT BY THE WORLD’S 
GEST MANUFACTURERS 


OF LUBRICATING DEVICES 


Detroit Force Feed Oilers are made in many 
styles and sizes suitable for every kind of gas, 


gasoline 


stationary, automobile or aeronautic. 
nothing “hit or miss” about these efficient oilers. 
They are free from complicated mechanism and 


do not cl 
vide the 


grade engines—a positive, reliable force feed. 


Every change of engine speed regulates oil feed auto- 
matically in exact accordance with need of engine. Posi- 
tive force feed drives the oil to all frictional surfaces. 


D 





or oil engine—tractor, truck, marine, 
There is 


og up and get out of order. They pro- 


only safe lubricating system for high 


Write today for booklet “P.” 
ETROIT |UBRICATOR (OMPANY 





DETROIT. U.S.A. 
MAKERS OF STEWART CARBURETORS 


When writing te advertisers please mention MoToR BoatinG, the National Megasine of Motor Boating 
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All Could Have Been Saved — 


When the Tuscania was submarined many perished by drowning or from exposure in 


open boats adrift in the wintry sea—but all aboard could have been saved had they 
been provided with 


Ever-Warm Safety-Suits 


Na 4 a Passengers on the Florizel, who were frozen on shipboard when she went aground off Nova Scotia a 





Unite equipped with this few weeks ago, would have been saved had they had these suits. 
life preserver for me @ os ” 
the voyage through the The Ever-Warm Safety-Suit is a “human thermos bottle."” It protects from exposure and discomfort, 
U-boat zones to the field as well as from drowning, whether the wearer be conscious or unconscious. It does not get its buoy- 
of service on the other ° ° 
side. ancy from air, so you cannot drown even should the suit be torn or cut. The buoyancy is sufficient 


to support five other persons in- 
definitely. 


We are supplying Ever-Warm Safety- 
Suits to soldiers, officers, diplomats, 
doctors, nurses and passengers on 
every boat that sails. If you know 
some one soon to sail, it is your privi- 
lege and duty to help them secure one 
of these suits. 


Write today for full description and 
prices. With our Order Guide you 
can order by mail or wire. 


International Life Suit 
Corporation 


Sole Agents and Distributors 
11 Broadway Tenth Floor New York City 
Phones: Bowling Green 8609 and 8775 


Making Night Sailing Safer 


You'll find twice the pleasure and comfort in sailing after dark if you 
have a Red Spot Searchlight. It is a high grade powerful electric search- 
light that takes all the risk and danger out of night sailing, and replaces 
it withthe exact knowledge of your surroundings which promotes safety 
and peace of mind. 

This is the only double-purpose marine searchlight. In addition to the 
penetrating white light which is useful for picking up buoys, making 
landings, avoiding rocks, etc., you have a brilliant red light, visible for 
miles and as effective as red fire for a distress signal. 























WA it Li ht The Red Spot can be operated on regular lighting system, storage or 
ite ig: multiple dry battery. Easily removed from base for stowing away. 

No. 1615—54” Diam., 10° High, Red Spot Searchlight..................0506. . $6.50 
fo r Sa fe ty No. 1623—7" Diam., 12” High, Red Spot Searchlight...................:++.ss.++s. 9.00 


Complete with Nitrogen Lamp and Weatherproof Cord. 
Order a “Red Spot” through your dealer, or direct from us. 


Red Light THE F. W. WAKEFIELD BRASS COMPANY 
for Distress 118 Water Street, Vermilion, Ohio 























‘Every Boat Owner Needs These Books 


A New Set of Boating Handbooks by Com. C. F. Chapman, Editor of MoToR BoatinG 


MoToR BoatinG’s new “Practical Series” is a complete six-volume encyclopedia of boating knowledge and experience. It is a reference library 
of information, suggestions and advice on every subject pertaining to boats and boating. You will find these books not only intensely interest- 
ing to read but full of practical ideas and hints for securing the utmost in boat efficiency and economy. 


THESE BOOKS ARE NOT FOR SALE 


The only way you can secure any of these books is upon one of the following plans: 





MoToR BoatinG for ONE year MoToR BoatinG for TWO years MoToR BoatinG for THREE years 
together with any One book $1.50 together with any Three books $3.50 together with any Five books $5.50 
MoToR BoatinG for ONE year MeToR BoatinG for TWO years MoToR BoatinG for THREE years 
together with any Two books $2.00 together with any Four books $4.00 together with any Six books $6.00 
WHICH VOLUMES DO YOU WANT? 
Volume I Volume III Volume V 
Practical Motor Boats and Their Equipment Practical Things a Motor Boatman Should Know Practical Motor Operation and Maintenance 


Volume Il Volume IV Volume VI ; 
Practical Motor Boat Buildin Practical Marine Motors Practical Suggestions for Handling, Fitting Out and Caring for the Boat 


ORDER TODAY --NO MONEY NECESSARY 


Simply state which of the above offers you accept and which 
volume or volumes you want. No remittance necessary—we 
will send you a bill later. Mail your order today—address 
Department B. Or write for further information. 












119 West 40th Street, New York 
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The New Harris Kerosene Engine 
60°, Saving in Fuel and Upkeep Cost 


To us, as one of the founders of the gasoline marine en- 
gine industry, it seemed our duty to develop and bring out 
an engine that would economically perform the same work 
while operating on cheaper fuels—crude oil and kerosene, 
which the average boatman is compelled to use. At the same 
time we determined to stand by the well tried principles of 
engine design. As a result the NEW HARRIS is more 
remarkable in performance than any other engine. 


It is easily handled at all speeds and all loads more effi- 
ciently than any other motor we ever saw. All parts are 
easily accessible. The working parts rest on a base as solid 
as a concrete foundation. Nothing can get out of align- 
ment. The engine is designed to provide you with reliable, 
adequate power at least expense and with minimum attention. 


Our aim is to give you maximum power for the price. 
WRITE FOR OUR LITERATURE. 


HARRIS ENGINE COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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This is the carburetor 
that will give you the high- 
est speed and power of which 
your engine and boat are capable. 
And it will do this on the lowest fuel 
consumption per hour, per horsepower. 




























( The Kingston Carburetor is scientifically designed for 

modern engines and madern fuel. It is making good and 

giving extreme satisfaction on every type of marine engine, auto- 

mobile, tractor, motor cycle or other kind of gas engine. One simple 
adjustment covers all ranges. 











It is the efficiency and popularity of the Kingston Carburetor that has made us the 
largest carburetor manufacturers in the world. 


Write our nearest branch for details and trial offer. 


Byrne-Kingston & Co., Kokomo, Indiana, U. S. A. 


- Los Angeles, Cal.: 334 W. Pice St. 
New bens” Sreetuets Michigan Ave. Boston, Mass.: 111 Haverhill St. 
sr Detroit, Mich.: 870 Woodward Ave. 


When writing to advertisers please mention MoToR BoatinG, the National Magazine of Motor Boating 
Advertising Index will be found on page 102 
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You can buy cheap boat fittings and they are “cheap.” Inconvenience and dis- 

satisfaction always result—and you are soon out all you paid. Often, life as well 

as money is lost. The cost of everything nowadays is figured to a fine point. Lower. 
price means lower quality. 


In marine hardware QUALITY COUNTS MOST— for, sooner or later, the life 
of the boat and the lives in her will depend upon the strength of her fittings. 
gy marine fittings are produced by the 


World’s Largest Manufacturers 
of Marine Hardware-—Est. 1847 


71 years of success in meeting the exacting demands of the Marine Trade backs 
every piece sold. Here quality does not depend on chance. It is assured through 
experience and skill. At a reasonable price you buy Service—not merely 
so much Iron or Steel. If not at your dealer’s write us. 


By All Means Get This Useful Book > 


“Sea Craft Suggestions and Supplies” —enlarged edition—216 ges. Full of useful ideas 
Tells how to box the Compass and what is proper Ground Tackle: gives hints on Steering 
Gear, Davits, Stuffing Boxes, Rope, etc. Full of facts that boat owners thirst to know. Sent 
only on receipt of 25c. You need it in your locker 
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4 S. Main St., Middletown, Conn. 


Registered 






















FINISHED CRANK SHAFTS 


Weare furnishing them to some of the leading marine 
engine builders. Carbon and Alloy Steel, Heat 
Treated to your own specifications. We grind all 
Pins and Bearings. Forged, machined, and finished 


complete in our own plant. Let us quote you. 


eS Sa | 









P. H. GILL & SONS FORGE AND 
| MACHINE WORKS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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JEFFERYS MARINE GLUE 


In some places economy is all right, but when you come to Marine Glue the difference in cost between the ordinary and the 
best is - little that you can’t afford to take the risk of having to do the job over again for the sake of saving a little on the 
materia 


Ag Bors 


2: 


cima 








It pays to use Jelesy’s in the first ow every time. Jeffery’s is universally conceded to be the best and most reliable marine glue. 
Jeffery’s M Glues are specified by the best designers and used by the best builders. A little investigation will show you why. 


No. 1—Extra Quality for No. 7—Soft Quality for Waterproof Liquid Glue is used for the same pur- Special Marine Canoe Glue. 
Deck and Hull Seams of Waterproofing Canvas, poses as No. 7, Soft Quality. Ready for use Hest Filler for Canvas. 
Yachts and Motor Boats. 4 Covering Decks, Tops and requires no heating; simply open the can and Black, White and Yellow. 
Black, white, yellow or C ~ FI aa Boats, paint it on. Especially recommended in combina- Every canoeist should carry 
mahogany color.. Give Black. me ying i ts. tion with linen between the diagonal planking of one of our 35c emergency 
black the preference; it With’. coat at eaiis cae flying boats. Will also attach canvas, cork, felt, cans. Sent by mail on re- 
is more elastic and satis- P rubber, leather, and linoleum to iron, steel, or  ceipt of 40 cents in stamps. 


, a year it will last 1 
factory in every way. phe om ag — wood. Canada 47 cents. 














FOR SHIPS’ DECK USE No. 2 First Quality Ship Glue, or No. 3 Special Navy Glue 
Put up in 1, 2,3 and 5 Ib. cans; also 14, 28, 56, 112 Ib. boxes. 


Sold by all Yacht, Boat and Canoe Supply Houses, Ship chandlery, Hardware, Paint, Oil and Sporting Goods Dealers. 
Send for booklets, ‘‘Marine Glue, What to Use and How to Use it’ and “‘How to make your Boat Leakproof.” 


L. W. FERDINAND & COMPANY, 152 Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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District Offices 
Detroit, Mich., David Whitney Bidg., W. kL. Marsh, Mgr. 
San Francisco, Cal., 149 New Montgomery St., Don 
Bailey, Mgr. Los Angeles, Cal., Title Insurance Bldg., 
Paul Gardner, Mgr. Seattle, Wash., L. C. Smith Bidg., 
Dick Hollingsworth, Mgr. Denver, Colo., Colo. Nat 
Bank Bldg., Bailey Drake, Mgr. 


Export Offices 
Dodge & Seymour, New York City, N.Y. 
India Burma 


China Japan Philippine Islands 
Ceylon Siam Dutch East Indies Malay States 
Australia 
















Are Your Engine 
Troubles Hidden 
in Your Cables? 


Many a motor boat has been paddled 
several miles or drifted for hours simply 
because an ordinary nameless wiring sys- 
tem refused to carry the electric current from 
the magneto to the spark plug. Does it pay to 
overlook this important link in the system? 


Lachacd, 


means a sure and quick start, if the rest of your 
equipment is right. It is proof against oil, gaso- 
line, water, vibration and heat. It reduces 
short circuit troubles to a minimum not 
possible with other wiring. Write to- 
day for complete information. 


* Bet ay 
Chas Ccomfang \)..3. h- 



















J. B. Crockett Co., New York City, N.Y. 
South America 







The Ph. Van Ommeron Corp., 
New York City, N.Y. 
Holland 


Pluym & Ochs, Ltd., New York City, N.Y. 
Russia, Poland and Finland 


The Barkley Co., New York City, N.Y. 
South Africa 








































The World’s Most Serviceable 


Pleasure Boats 


Gt > le years ago W. H. Mullins decided to build 
the world’s most serviceable pleasure boats—to build row- 
boats, power boats and canoes so good they would create 
boating enthusiasts. 


The first Mullins boat was a big step forward in boat building—and for twenty-one years Mullins 
boats have been leaders in the field. 


MULLINS San: 
cA stink 
Mullins boats, both steel and wood are designed by America’s leading naval architects and built in 
the world’s largest pleasure-boat factory. These facilities make it possible for you to obtain a 


better-designed, better-built, more serviceable boat—at the advantage of large-scale, low-cost pro- 
duction. 


Make your next boat a Mullins—over 68,000 in use. 


The W. H. Mullins Company 
81 Franklin St. Salem, Ohio 


World’s largest manufacturers of steel 
and wooden boats—‘‘builders of bet- 
ter boats for 21 years.” 
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HACKER —- CRAFT - RUNABOUTS 


Serve you on the water, as the Auto does on land 
STROLLER—Designed and built by Hacker in 1913-14. Makes fastest time at Miami 


meet. Speed 32 miles. 
ALBANY—Hacker designed. Won Southern Championship, 1916. 
MARYCEL—Hacker designed. Won Southern Championship, 1917. 
Stroller was guaranteed for 30 miles in 1914, and still does 32 miles after four years’ 
service, demonstrating that Hacker Boats make good. 


HACKER CRAFT are designed and built under the personal supervision of John L. Hacker, designer 


of most of America’s fast boats, and built by his own Company. They represent his latest work, and 
have back of them his 20 years of practical experience. They are the utmost in Swift-Luxurious 


Water Craft. 









“*FIRENZE- lee 





“SEA- 
_ PUP.-II’’ 
Actual —- 
Speed peed 
32.2 Miles. 32.7 Miles 


MOST EFFICIENT 32-FOOTERS EVER PRODUCED. 
Guaranteed speed 30 miles with Four Cyl.-100-Sterling 


HACKER 26-FOOT SPECIALS 


A few of these are still available. They are an absolute high-class proposition. Powered with Wisconsin Motors. 
Speeds from 23 to 25 miles, and delivered to you as complete as an Auto of the higher class. Positively the best 
outfit of its size to be had. You had better write for particulars today. 


323 CRANE AVENUE JOQHN L. HACKER BOAT CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
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W YMAN-GORDON 








/ ‘HE advantages of employing Wyman-Gordon Guaranteed Forgings in 
the construction of marine, aviation and automobile engines are now 
realized by the leading manufacturers in these industries. 


They are quality forgings, produced by forgings experts, working with a 
degree of knowledge and experience in this work which is not equalled by any 
other organization. 


WYMAN-GORDON COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASS. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


GUARANTEED FORGINGS 
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J Mathis-Built Houseboats Lead 


every where—from Florida to Maine 


everyway—from cruising comfort to operating economy. 


It is the super service of the Mathis Houseboats that has led to their recent choice by such men as 


















L. H. & A. W. Armour, 
Chicago 

Jas. Deering, Chicago 

A. P. Ordway, New York 

Murray Guggenheim, 
New York 

H. N. Baruch, New York 


\ and other men who know. 


(At 4 > the 106 ft. House- 
boat Leonie, designed and 
built by us for Mr. Murray 
Guggenheim, N. Y.) 


Mathis Yacht 













Building Co. 


Cooper’s Point 


Camden, N. J. 


tooo 




















or take it as baggage. 


—practically a two-cylinder. 
—dependable. 


YA Row Boat Motor 


Perfect in principle and performance—this is 
the verdict of engineering experts who have 
fully tested it. Being of 2-cycle design and 
without irreversible timing gears, it will run 
backward as well as forward, therefore a weed- 
less propellor. 











The Why and How of £/2-Cycle Engines 


Why ¥A 2-Cycle Motors are Economical 
How ¥f Makes a Motor Boat of a Row Boat 


Suppose you’re going to the lake. Strapan #4 Row Boat Motor 
to the running board of your auto; pack it in your camping kit, 


When you arrive attach it to a row boat and you have a motor 
boat. The 2-cycle principle makes this handy motor what it is 
Powerful—portable—economical 


YA 4-Cylinder 4-Cycle Engine 


For medium duty in pleasure or work boat—this 4-cylinder 4-cycle (model 44) 
engine, big brother of the ¥f family. Rugged and dependable. 


Ask for the book that tells all about ¥f Marine Engines and all about Lock- 
wood-Ash service. Also about the 30-day trial plan. 


LOCKWOOD-ASH MOTOR CO. 


1801 Horton Ave., Jackson, Mich. 37 





YA 2-Cycle Inboard Motors 


Two-cycle design gives these motors power 
ratings practically double 4-cycle design; plus 
simplicity, lightness, economy and reliability. 
The single and 2-cylinder models are the ideal 
small power plants for work or pleasure. 
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Spar Finish 


In Return You'll Get 
Better Service 


For heavy duty marine work there 
is a varnish that is guaranteed not to 
soften, peel, crack or turn white or 
blue, no matter how long it is sub- 
merged in either salt or fresh water, 
nor how hot the sun or how cold the 
storm—that’s Kyanize Spar Finish. 


The United States Navy Has Bought 
Over 20,000 Gallons 


After the most severe tests, such as no var- 
nish would be compelled to endure in actual 
service, Kyanize Spar was accepted and 
ordered for the United States Navy. It will 
give you the results you have always wanted. 
Packed only in the distinctive three-cor- 
nered can with the celebrated Kyanize label 
—be sure to get it. 


ECONOMIZE WITH KYANIZE 






CHICAGO 
Warehouse & Office Warehouse & Oifice 
\519 W. Twelfth St. 311 California St. 


EVERETT STATION, BOSTON, U.S.A. 








Practical Navigation 
(Continued from page 56) 


C-W 3 30™ 06, and the C.C. — 2™ 43%. Find the longitude and the 
deviation of the compass if the observed bearing of the sun’s center 
was N 72° W at the time the sight was taken, the variation as taken 
from the chart being 22° W. 


W.T. ....4 10" 12 
CW ra. 3 30" 06° 


C.T. .....7 40" 1) 
CC. 2.0.0. — 2m 4 
BS, t..ccce —@ il 


G.A.T. ...72 31™ 248 
Dec. at ®@= 18° 6.4’ 


ae 0.6’ 


ee. Me Biiccccce 25° 26’ 00” 
| —=E +8 16” 
BEES iccsccans 25° 34° 16” 
TR A iciccsivte +7’ 56” 
MEE iclececeveleeas + 20” 
Seed one aeuele +8 16” 


Eq. t.at @= — 6" 11.06 
i re 0.15 





Interval ... 1@ Interval ... . O06 
PO. vccewn 10 CK ance 0.15 
re 18° 54° N re — 6 10.9% say — 6™ 11s 
90° 0.0 % 
Polar dist..71° 54.6 = 71° 54’ 36” 
0 eer 25° 34 16” 
Lattete 2.66.0. 36° 51’ 00” log. secant = 10.09680 
Polar distance... 71° 54° 36” “ cosecant = 10.02201 
2)134° 19’ 52” 
Half sum........ 67° 09 56” “ cosine = 9.58891 
ME ds. ce tends 25° 34’ 16” 
Remainder ...... 41° 35’ 40” “ sine = 9.82208 
Log. haversine of the local app. time...... = 9.52980 
G.A.T. . = 7 31™ 24 Sun’s azimuth 86° W 
L.A.T. . = 4 44m 435 True bearing.. N 86° W 
————_- Obs, bearing.. N 72° W 
Long. .. = 25 46™ 415 W = 41° 40°15” W. ——< 
Total error... 14° W 
Variation .... 22° W 
Deviation .... SE 


Position of the vessel Lat. 36° 51’ N, Long. 41° 40’ W, deviation of the 


compass 8° E. 


Note: The computation of the G.A.T. at which the sight was taken 
is carried out by the method outlined in the text. The declination of 
the sun, the equation of time and the correction to be applied to the 
altitude of the sun’s lower limb are found by the methods explained 
last month. The logarithms are found from table 44, the interpolation 
being done by inspection. The logarithm of the haversine of the L.A.T. 
might seem to be 39.52980, but as usual the figure to the left of the first 
number to the left of the decimal point is dropped. The L.A.T. is 
found from the log. haversine by the use of table 45, no interpolation 
being necessary. The true bearing of the sun was obtained from the 
azimuth tables. Final answer is given to the nearest minute. 

Problem 2. On May 6, 1918, the a. m. position by dead reckoning is 
Lat..31° 18’ S, Long. 170° 19’ E. A series of altitudes of the sun were 
taken for determining longitude and at the same time an observation 
of the bearing of the sun was taken for determining deviation of the 


compass. 
a Wa ere ed ah ie es ae wea eee 0» 23™ 118 
EI PT a ae en ee Pe oe —2m 12s 
MR, ss cadens ote padbesecinben 21 ft. 
I I no etn cindetéacbaewen +3 10” 


The sun bore 67° by compass, the variation being 2° W. 
The watch times of the sights and the altitudes were as follows: 
W.T. 8" 04™ 40° Obs. alt. © 13° 26’ 00” 
8» 05™ 05s 
8» 05™ 45s 
Find the longitude and the deviation of the compass. 


W.T, .... 8 04™ 408 








8» 05™ 05s 

8» 05™ 45s 

3)24> 15™ 36 

Mean ... 8 5™ 16 
a 23™ 118 
C.T. .... 8® 28™ 21s 
CL. 1.0. — 


G.M.T. . 8 28™ 09% 
Eq.t.... += 2 


GA.T. .. PF 2" 


May 5 


(Continued on page 84) 
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13° 30° 10” 

13° 37’ 20” 
Obs. alt. ©..... 13° 26° 00” 
13° 30’ 10” 
13° 37 2” 





3)39° 93’ 30” 
BN. So oecames 13° 31’ 10” 





ER a + 10° 44” 
Re dics ad ‘13° 41’ 54” 
ike Wisc nic: +7' 34 
+3 10 

410" 44” 
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“We Can Thank Pyrene! When the Motor 
Boat Caught Fire [It Saved Your Lives.” 


Gps 


SAVES LIFE 


Motor boats sometimes catch fire and a gas- 
oline fire spreads fast. Every summer takes 
its toll of death. There are many cases on 
record where a Pyrene extinguisher on a 
motor boat could have saved lives. 


Pyrene is the one ideal fire extinguisher for 
aboat. Sure. Quick. Simple. Death to a 
gasoline blaze. 


ene ‘ 


Is your boat equipped with Pyrene? If not, 
buy today. 


Buy it because it protects your life. 
Buy it because it protects your boat. 


Buy it because it saves you money. 


Sold by hardware and auto supply dealers. 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO, NEW YORK CITY 
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The Galusha Gas Producer provides the most economical 
marine power known for freight boats, passenger boats, 
towboats and land power plants. 


Saves $540 a Month 
in Fuel Cost 





Chicago, Ill., Sept. 29, 717. 


Mr. H. Jacobsen, 
25 No. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 


I have a 50-H.P. Galusha Gas Producer in 
connection with a 60-H.P. Engine installed in 
my Passenger Boat the “CHICAGO” plying 
between Lincoln Park, the Municipal Pier and 
Grant Park. 


Here is a brief report or data of the opera- 
tion during this summer :— 


I have run my boat every day, (a few rainy 
days excepted) from about 9 A. M. to 11 P. M. 
without losing one minute, and I run the en- 
gine “dead slow” at the docks without any 
danger of stalling. This shows absolute re- 
liability. 

The consumption of Pea Coal has amounted 
to not over 1% tons of coal a week or a cost 
per day of less than $2.00, while gasoline would 
have cost me $20.00 per day, a saving in cost of 
fuel of some $540.00 per month. This is real 
Economy. 


I have run my boat all day in storms and 
heavy seas, when all the “double deckers” had 
to tie up at their docks, and this weather did 
not interfere with the operation of the gas pro- 
ducer at all. 


To prove my satisfaction, I will add, that I 
shall most certainly install this kind and make 
of power in my next boat. 


Very truly, 
FRED WEIMER 














NELSON BLOWER & FURNACE 
COMPANY 
Elkins & L Streets | South Boston, Mass. 











Practical Navigation 
(Continued from page 82) 
Eq. t. May 5 at 8° = + 3™ 23.8 
EI Utt dhe indaae ns 2 
ee eee ree 4 
eer 0.1 
ee = + 3™ 23.95 say 3™ 24s 
Dec. May 5 at8= 16° 11.6’N 
RS 0.7 
WR. weeds oat Cokes 4 
GE nvaeieeaeuas 3 
BO ane dweekinins 16° 11.9°N 
90° 00.0’ 
Polar dist. ...... 106° 11.9’ = 106° 11’ 54” 
RRS. -ic4 cccves 13° 41’ 54” 
OT Pre 31° 18’ 00” log. secant = 10.06831 


Polar distance....106° 11’ 54” cosecant = 10.01759 


2)150° 71’ 48” 





eee 75° 35’ 54” “ cosine = 9.39571 

BEE saesesa<t 13° 41’ 54” 

Remainder ...... 61° 54° 00” “ sine . = 9.94553 

Log. haversine of the L.A.T............4+- = 9.42714 
L.A.T. ... 192 50™ 54s 180° 


G.A.T. ... 8 29™ 335 Azimuth from tables. 119° E 


Long. ... 11" 21™ 218 = 170° 20 15” True bearing......... 61° 





Obs. bearing......... 67° 

ER ae 6° W 
WOIEED xcccosteses 2° WwW 
Deviation ........... 4° W. 


Position of the vessel, Lat. 31° 18’ S, Long. 17° 21’ E. 
Deviation of the compass, 4° W. 


Note: The sight was taken at about 8 a. m. in longitude 170° E, at 
which time it would be evening of the day before at Greenwich, Hence 
the G.A.T. and date. The declination of the sun was northern and 
the latitude southern so the declination was added to 90 to get the 
polar distance. 


Go Into Commission This Spring 
(Continued from page 7) 


partially analyzed, one would find that the consumption of gasoline by 
all the motor boats in existence used for pleasure and recreational 
purposes amounts to only a fraction of a per cent. of the total produc- 
tion. If the total consumption were cut off the net change would be 
absolutely nil. 

To date the Government has announced absolutely no restrictions on 
the use of motor boats upon the navigable waters, either inland, coast- 
wise or offshore. It is highly improbable that any restrictions will be 
placed on navigation. Those few which were in vogue last summer, 
yet seldom enforced, may be withdrawn altogether. Even in its worst 
state all that the Government could require would be a license. But 
this would be granted to every citizen for the asking. 

Probably no organizations in the country have contributed more 
largely and generously of their membership to the military and naval 
branches of the Government since April 6, 1917, than the yacht and 
motor boat clubs of the country. In some instances thirty-five per cent 
of the membership have joined the colors. The consequent loss im 
income due to this loss of membership must be borne by the club mem- 
bers who stay at home, as invariably the clubs have remitted the dues 
of those members who are in the service. Thus the members can return 
and have the same standing in their organizations as when they left 
For this reason club members should support their clubs during the wat 
even in spite of the additional tax on club dues and many other extra 
charges which the members are called upon to bear at present. 

Club members who have not joined the colors have in general re- 
sponded most generously to any call for patriotic efforts which has been 
issued. Some organizations have done far-reaching work along educa- 
tional lines. The Hudson River Power Squadron, for example, has 
maintained a free nautical school every night since war was declared a 
year ago. Over 1,000 young men have been prepared for the Navy oF 
given instruction in things nautical in a three months’ course in New 
York City given by the officers and members of this organization. 

Club racing events and other national racing fixtures should be held 
as usual. The intrinsic value of the prizes may be reduced if desired 
but the training and experience which the crews get, especially in the 
long distance events, is something which we can ill afford to curtail 
even temporarily. 
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Motor Ignition 


During the last four years wonderful strides in motor effi- 
ciency have been made, yet spark plug practice has remained 
embound by the limitations of porcelain, cement, wire elec- 
trode points, gaskets, lock-nuts, etc. This construction, 
always questionable, is impossible for the requirements of 
present day motors. The designers and users of high speed 
motors of all kinds have had their efforts seriously handi- 
capped by this deficiency in spark plugs. At this time of 
greatest need, like a Phoenix, from the smouldering fires of 
distraction, rises the 


DODWILL Air-Cooled Spark Plug 


to definitely and finally solve the problem. 


We call it the “three-point plug,” because in three respects 
it stands pre-eminent in its accomplishments. But through- 
out it has simply cut loose from custom and prejudices. It 
has evolved new principles of construction. It treads new 
paths; it has met the need. 














¥ Point One } 
Positively Unbreakable 


The core is mica, scien- 
tifically made, and can- 
not chip, crack or break 
like porcelain. Held 
without mechanical ap- 
pliances of any kind, the 
entire plug is a com- 
posite whole that will 
stand up under any kind 
of use or abuse. 


And then, 





Y ¥ Point Two } + 
Efficiently Air-cooled 


The electrode is a single 
piece provided with a 
copper heat-distributor, 
and cooled by air-circu- 
lation. The shell is fin- 
ned throughout. Result 
40% to 50% cooler elec- 
trode points and a tre- 
mendously more vigor- 
ous and snappy spark. 


¥¥¥Point Three}}¥ 
Absolutely Leak-proof 


Porcelain, lock - nuts, 
washers, and cement 
are all eliminated with 
their many varieties of 
trouble and uncertain- 
ty; the core is tested to 
35,000 volts. Eternally 
gripped by contraction, it 
is both compression and 
electrically leak - proof. 


this is too valuable to overlook! See those 


electrode points!!! No wires to vary in adjustment, to loosen, 
to fall out. Ball Knobs, solidly imbedded, that concentrate 
the potential into a vigorous, snappy spark. 


Study these features, apply them to your problem, Messrs. 
Manufacturers and Users of high-speed motors, airplane, 
motor boat, or automobile. 


This Plug Solves Big Ignition Problems 


and has won the instant approval of many of the most able 


Offices, 9 East 42nd Street, N.Y. 
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Engineers, and experts of motordom, who have spoken for practically our entire possible output. 
If you are interested, we'd like to tell you about it—just ask us. 


DODD, WILLIAM MFG. CO., Inc. 


Factory, Newark, N. J. 
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The Pride of 
Builder 





f =e ers specify 


Spar Varnish 


i! it “the varnish that lasts longest” 























peels. 


lasting varnish. 


Franklin Murphy, jr., President 





Dougall Varnish Company, Ltd., Montreal 
Canadian Associate 


lies in the graceful sweep- 
ing appearance of the best 
yachts—in the beautiful 
finish which results from 
the best varnish. That is 
why great yacht design- 


| Murphy Transparent 


Its tough, waterproof finish 
withstands the roughest 
elements. It never turns 
white, cracks, checks, nor 


Make your own craft 
weatherproof and easily 
cleanable with this /ongest- 


Our booklet, ‘Beautiful 
Boats,” is free on request. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


Newark Chicago 
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able motor. 


Station A, Dept. 302 
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WISCONSIN MOTOR MFG. CO. 















Milwaukee, 


specifica- 
tions. 


Four, six 
and eight 
cylinder types. 
Write for 


Wisconsin Motors are known for their ability to get 
maximum power out of every gallon of gasoline. Quiet, 
smooth running, light and compact, they are the prod- 
uct of the highest type of engineering skill. ° 


Wisconsin, Motors 


for marine use contain those same qualities that have made 
Wisconsin Racing Motors champions of the world on road 
and speedway. If it’s a Wisconsin it’s a consistently depend- 





Wis. 


New York Branch: 21 Park Row, T. M. Fenner, Factory Representative 
Pacific Coast Distributors: 1310 So. Los Angeles St., Lost Angeles, C 
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Make Your 
Canvas 
Investment 
Pay 
Dividends 
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ALL canvas used in marine work should be 
water-proofed. 
Yet there is necessary waste in using a water- 
proofing that does not preserve the canvas as 
well as making it water-proof. 

















The safe way to protect your canvas invest- will equal the absolute waterproofness and 
ment is by insisting upon having every yard wearing qualities of Preserved canvas. 
of canvas you use treated with Preservo. 

You have only to read Mr. Broom’s letter Free Sample Sent on Request 
to see how Preservo makes good in the most Write us and we will gladly send a sample 
severe kind of marine work. A water-proofing of canvas that has been treated with Preservo. 
that will successfully withstand the affects of Pie: he eff f 
fish gurry and more than double the life of the This sample will show you t d es 
sails, will insure indefinitely greater wear Preservo and how soft, pliable, and wear-re- 
when applied to canvas for other marine uses. sisting it makes the canvas. 

Canvas treated with Preservo remains soft For special literature regarding Preservo 
and pliable—its wearing qualities are practi- canvas address our nearest office. For free 
cally doubled. It is proof against mildew and sample of the Preservoed canvas, write our 
decay. home office. 

Owners of Yachts, Cruisers, Work Boats, 
Small Motor Boats Robeson Preservo Products Company 






can affect a big economy by using canvas that 406 White Block, Port Huron, Mich. 


has been treated with Preservo. — Canadian Branch: 
357 Western Ave., Boston, Mass. Sarnia, Ont. 


The Hunter-Johnson Co., 311 California St. on 
San Francisco, Cal. - 







For hatch covers, engine covers, spray 
hoods, dinghy covers, etc., there is nothing that 












Send the coupon P i ; wich 
P al ‘ mad ° 
today for sample of a me af & 
Preservoed Canvas. Ph cil 223 * 
3 we ae Pee 
=~ Waterproofs Yo ie 
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Thanks to 


__ || Berling Quality, 
= Berling Production 


J LL 











now doubled— “J 
-—F 
—100% increase in Berling 
capacity, as per above addi- 
tion to the big Berling — 
plant— —= 
—Such is the reward of superior — 
magneto-quality, and conscien- z= 
tious effort to serve. 


Wh i 
if \ 


Is your boat 
Berlingized? 


Ltd 


ERICSSON MFG. CO., 
1105-1145 Military Rd., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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IRON CEMENTS Nos. 1 to 3 
RESTORE SCORED CYLINDERS 


See prize winning articles in February Issue 
(page 24) of “MoToR BoatinG,” which de- 
scribes successful and permanent repairs 
on scored cylinders made with Smooth-On 
Cements. Smooth-On Cements are easily 
applied. They expand and contract with 
the metal to which applied and when metalized are 
not affected by heat, cold, water, gasoline or oll. A 
permanent repair for leaks in water-jackets, engines, 
boilers, tanks, screw-thread joints, flanged joints, etc. 
Write for Free Illustrated 144-page Book on Smooth- 
On Products. 

Smooth-On Manufacturing Company 

JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Chicago, 221 N. Jefferson St. San Francisco, 36 Sacramento St. 
For Sale by Supply Houses 































ESTABLISHED 1840 


GeO-B-CARPENTER:zCo 


MARINE HARDWARE 
SHIP BUILDERS’ SUPPLIES 
SAILS, RIGGING and EQUIPMENT 
200 W. Austin Ave., Chicago 


CONTRACTORS TO Send 20c A. stamps ed 

-page arine Catalog 

THE U. S. ARMY & —to be refunded on first 
NAVY order. 






















A Marine Engine 
which combines 


Silence 


and 


Power 





Incorporates a silent and thoroughly efficient 
rotary valve which is always gas tight and 
silent and can never stick. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 
DRIGGS ORDNANCE COMPANY, Inc. 
Department B. 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
HMMMI/IMH/MH/ Mii esas ec ee ace 
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LIFE PRESERVER JACKETS 


Masten’s Patent 


This invention provides a life preserver gar- 
ment that may be worn constantly with comfort 
and convenience, as it does not hamper the 
wearer in his normal movements, permitting him 
to pursue his work, while at all times he is pre- 
pared for an emergency. It contains no air cells 
to be punctured and is sufficiently buoyant to 
float four persons fully clothed for an indefinite 
period. 

It is light in weight, and in cold and inclement 
weather adds greatly to the comfort of wearer. 

An important feature is the collar, which contains 
sufficient buoyant substance to float the head even 
though the wearer becomes unconscious. 

All persons entering the war zone and all motor boat 
owners, yacht owners and persons traveling by water 
should include our patent Life Preserver Jacket in 
their outfit. IT IS A CHEAP WAY TO INSURE 
YOUR LIFE AND THE LIFE OF YOUR WIFE AND 
CHILDREN AGAINST DROWNING. YOU CAN’T 
DROWN! 

Manufactured by 


G. H. MASTEN CO., Inc. 


222-226 East 46th Street New York 
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“How to Choose 
a Marine Motor” 


A splendidly illustrated 
booklet that tells how 
to pick the right motor 


for your boat. 
supply is limited. 


WRITE NOW. 


The 



























Buy a Good Motor 


The only motor you can afford to own is 
the best motor you can buy. Steady ser- 
vice, high efficiency, good economy and 
freedom from mechanical troubles are 
more important than a few dollars saved 
on the first cost. 


It costs real money to build good motors 
these days. Present material and labor 
costs have necessarily advanced prices 
somewhat. You must expect to pay a lit- 
tle more. You get just what you pay for 
—only the bargain hunter gets less than his 
money's worth. 


Prices may not go down for several years 
to come. They may advance several times 
before they recede. You can save nothing 
by waiting. Buy your new motor now, 
and enjoy life while you can—but buy a 
good motor—for real service. 


Practically every better grade motor on 
the market today carries a Paragon Re- 
verse Gear as standard transmission equip- 
ment. That in itself is an indication of the 
manufacturer's policy — whether it is 
“Quality” or “Price.” 


PARAGON GEAR WORKS 


CUSHMAN STREET TAUNTON, MASS. 
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Music is most acceptable to pass the time 
away aboard the yacht or trim cruiser. When 
conversation lags, the Sonora Portable offers 
the music of the world. Here is a source of 
unalloyed pleasure instantly available any- 
where. 


The automobile nowadays enables you to 
leave the city behind and in a few hours, out 
in the open country, the luncheon is served. 
Then the Sonora Portable is started and enter- 
tains the party as pleasingly as could the res- 
taurant orchestra in town. 


There’s no need for elaborate preparations 
in order to dance with the Sonora Portable. 
At the seashore cottage, or the country place, 
the Sonora Portable is ready as soon as eager 
hands take up the rugs and lay bare the pol- 
ished hardwood floor. 


The men in camp and at the front find the 
Sonora Portable a never ending source of 
pleasure. Here is the ideal gift for your sailor 
or soldier boy. 











HY leave music at home? You 

men and women who enjoy 
cruising and motor trips will wonder 
how you ever got along without the 
pleasure and entertainment given by 
the remarkable 


This is a quality phonograph that you can take with you 
wherever you go. The Sonora Portable is characterized 
by the beauty and resonance of tone which has made the 
name Sonora signify the Highest Class Talking Machine 
in the World. 


The Sonora Portable weighs only 15 pounds complete. 


Plays all makes of disc records, all sizes. Has handsome 
polished leather case. 


Price $60 


Write today for catalog 


Sonora Phonograph Sales Company, 


GEORGE E. BRIGHTSON, President Incorporated 
Executive Offices: 279 Broadway, New York 


Dealers established throughout the country 
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Spring Axioms 
(Continued from page 21) 

what a little “one lunger” will do when geared 

to a winch. A capstan would make him run 

‘round in circles in more ways than one. 

A few boats are put over with all the equip- 
ment aboard, but that is more generally the 
exception than the rule, and many an owner 
who spent hours on the painting will launch 
his ship, make fast to the dock without using 
his fenders, and be sorry for months. 

It takes time, generally several weeks, for 
the fresh paint to become really hard, so that 
the safest way is to have the mooring all 
ready, make fast to it, and bring the last odds 
and ends of equipment out in the tender. See 
that the anchors, cables, and other heavy or 
bulky gear is put aboard just before launching. 

Too much caution cannot be taken to have 
the boat securely blocked on the cradle or car 
before she takes the ways. There is bound to 
be more or less jolting, and unless the block- 
ing is in tight a spill is not a remote possi- 
bility, and with a heavy .boat the results are 
disastrous. 

It is far better to spend ten minutes making 
sure of the blocking than a half day righting a 
capsized boat—with the chances of cracked 
frames or broken planking. Some boatmen 
prefer to spike the cradle and blocks together, 
and others depend on rope to do the trick. 

To start the season right, without worries 
and troubles, don’t rush things, be sure that 
your boat is ready for the water and use all 
possible care in getting it into its natural ele- 
ment. Nothing is more discouraging than an 
accident at the launching. 


Tools and the Motor Boat 
(Continued from page 30) 
fine teeth for cutting small pipe or tubing 
while blades with coarser teeth will cut heavier 
metal much quicker, and when cutting or 
working on small pieces a vise is practically 
a necessity, 

Screws, bolts, cap screws, and small pipe 
connections sometimes break off, and to re- 
place them the broken pieces will generally 
have to be drilled out and sometimes the 
thread will have to be re-cut. For this work 
a hand drill with a set of twist drills and a 
few taps for both bolt and pipe threads should 
be part of the equipment. When the hole 
required is larger than the drills carried, a 
fluted reamer will do the work quicker and 
easier than a round file. A center punch will 
be needed to start the drill in the right 
location. 

It is sometimes desirable to make some 
changes orsrepairs to the piping about the mo- 
tor or the cockpit awning frame and a set of 
pipe dies will be needed. A set of Armstrong 
pipe dies, which are adjustable, are about the 
best for such work, and in addition, cutters 
for standard bolt threads can be had for use 
in the same stock, making the most complete 
set that can be carried in a small space. 

There is never a season passes but what 
some changes or repairs to the woodwork will 
be necessary and for this work some simple 
carpenters’ tools should be included in the 
cruiser’s equipment. It goes without saying 
that a cross-cut saw and claw-hammer will 
be necessary and a block plane will help to 
give a finish to the work. A try-square and 
folding rule will be necessary to mark out 
the work. A brace and set of bits will prove 
useful in many different ways, and will prob- 
ably be used on everything from the keel to 
the mast. 

For boring small holes, driving screws and 
countersinking the heads there is nothing 
handier than a Yankee spiral ratchet screw- 
driver with its various attachments. A couple 
of chisels will be found useful, as also will 
a hatchet for roughing out pieces to be fin- 
ished with the other tools. A caulking iron 
and marlin spike will be particularly useful 
when fitting out. 

Set of tools for the small open boat. 


t-pound ball peen machinist’s hammer 
S-inch screw-driver 


7-inch slip-joint pliers 
10-inch pipe wrench 
10-inch all-steel wrench 
%-inch cold chisel 
10-inch flat file 

Spark plug and coil file 


Set of tools for the small boat that is seldom far 
from its home port. 
1-pound ball peen machinist’s hammer 
6-inch screw-driver 
3%-inch screw driver 
7-inch slip-joint pliers 
16-inch pipe wrench 
8-inch pipe wrench 
10-inch all-steel wrench 
6-inch all-steel wrench 
10-inch flat file 
6-inch triangular file 
%-inch cold chisel 
p-snch round nose cold chisel 
park plug and coil file 
About four-double head engineer’s wrenches 
Cotter pin extractor 
Revolution counter 


Set of machinist’s tools for a cruiser 


1%-inch pound ball peen machinist’s l:ammer 
6-inch screw-driver 
3%-inch screw-driver 
7-inch oip- soles pliers 
10-inch all-steel wrench 
6-inch all-steel wrench 
20-inch monkey wrench 
18-inch pipe wrench 
8-inch pipe wrench 
10-inch flat file 
10-inch round file 
6-inch triangular file 
¥p-inch cold chisel 
-inch cape chisel 
fs-inch round nose cold chisel 
5-inch side cutting pliers 
\%- and — ipe taps 
Adjusta le hack-saw frame 
A dozen hack-saw blades 
Cotter pin extractor 
Spark plug and coil file 
Fluted reamer 
Center punch 
Hand drill 
t of twist drills 
Bolt taps of sizes suitable for motor 
Small vise 
Revolution counter 
Set of engineer’s wrenches of suitable sizes 
Carpenter tools for a cruiser 


24-inch cross-cut saw 
i poune claw-hammer 
Medium-size hatchet 
7-inch brace 

Set of bits 

t-inch chisel 

Y%-inch chisel 

s-inch block plane 
8-inch try-square 
Folding rule 

Nail set 

Yankee screw-driver with drills and countersink. 


Serious Defects Sometimes 


Hidden 
(Continued from page 34) 

If a motor with weak compression is sev- 
eral years old, and has seen hard service, the 
suspicion of worn cylinders and pistons is justi- 
fiable. In this case, oversize pistons may be 
needed, and the cylinders may have to be re- 
bored. It would be very unwise to purchase a 
motor needing such extensive repairs. 

Be sure, moreover, that you select a motor 
that is suitable for your boat. Do not get a 
high-speed, light-weight outfit for a cruiser, 
or a heavy-duty motor for a runabout. That an 
automobile motor is entirely unsuited to a 
motor boat is a rule with almost no exceptions. 

One cannot, of course, expect perfection in 
a second-hand motor. Such defects as worn 
bearings and piston rings are easily repaired, 
and do not involve much expense. I should 
consider the following defects sufficient to 
condemn a second-hand motor, under any but 
exceptional conditions. 

(a) Repair parts unobtainable. 

(b) Worn or badly scored cylinders and 
pistons. 

(c) Badly cracked enbloc cylinder casting. 

(d) Sprung crankshaft, 

(e) An engine with numerous minor defects, 
which has had several years of hard service, 
and may. therefore, be expected to develop 
other, and perhaps more serious, defects. 


W. K. B., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Motor’s*History Important 
(Continued from page 35) 
attention as they are of prime importance in 
any machine. Raising the flywheel with a lever 
to disclose possible play in the main bearings, 
rocking the flywheel over and back to detect 
play in crankpin and wrist pin bearings and 
moving the camshaft up and down with a 
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screwdriver will usually disclose any serious 
wear in any of these locations. Of course, it 
would be the surest way to take down the 
entire motor or to employ a good engine man 
to do it for you in case you distrust your 
judgment or mechanical ability. It is seldom, 
however, that the opportunity for so search- 
ing an investigation is allowed. 

We should next test the compression of the 
cylinders by turning the motor over with com- 
pression cocks closed. The feeling should be 
one of smooth rotation with an ever-increas- 
ing and elastic resistance toward the top of 
the stroke. This resistance will often test the 
limit of a man’s strength to overcome, should 
the motor chance to be one of some size. 
Should lack of compression be encountered it 
would probably indicate one of the following 
ailments: Piston rings broken or stuck, valves 
warped, pitted badly or broken, or valve stem 
stuck in its guide. If the compression is poor 
then locate the cause and see if the remedy is 
likely to prove too costly. 

Having systematically and conscientiously 
gone over the motor piece by piece, and so far 
as possible satisfied himself as to its present 
condition, the prospective purchaser should 
take pains to learn what he can of the motor’s 
history. Whether it has ever been abused, 
exposed to the ravages of fire or perhaps 
been submerged for weeks in a sunken wreck 
to be finally salvaged and placed upon the 
market. Such happenings are far from infre- 
quent occurrence and have a very great bear- 
ing upon the value of the motor. 

If the machine measures up to all require- 
ments and the price is fair, nothing remains 
but to close the bargain and await the final 
test to prove your judgment sound or faulty. 
The test of operation in the boat, which after 
all is the only real test of a motor. 

A. O. G., Portland, Me. 


The Navy Needs Your Eyes 

(Continued from page 10) 
probably not enough sextants in the country 
to-day to supply the Navy’s needs, unless the 
merchant marine be robbed, and that, of 
course, is impossible. Hence the Navy wants 
not only sextants, but quadrants, octants—any- 
thing that has lenses and a mirror. The opti- 
cal glass shortage extends to the fine plane 
mirror glass of the sextant. No matter how 
old or out of date an old sextant, octant or 
quadrant may be, if it has a good mirror, it 
is welcome. Both the mirror and the lenses 
can be fitted to a new and modern mount, and 
become useful, patriotic aids to Uncle Sam at 
sea. 

To make this demand known, the Navy has 
asked all yacht clubs to publish this need on 
their bulletin boards, and it is hoped that re- 
sponse will be as liberal and as patriotic as 
has that from the country at large for glasses. 
For this is a real need. It is not a case of 
wanting to get instruments without paying for 
them—it is a case of not being able to get 
instruments at any price. The only way the 
Navy can get what it needs now is through 
you, and you and YOU—and your patriotism, 
which regards the Navy's need as greater than 
your own, and your glass, sextant and chron- 
ometer as of more value to Uncle Sam than 
to your own boat. 

When you send a contribution, tag each ar- 


‘ticle securely with your name and address and 


direct it to the Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, United 
States Naval Observatory, Washington, D. C. 





Aerial Mail Service 

(Continued from page 15) 
Alaska and to Pershing’s Army in Mexico, and 
although the airplanes were not specially de- 
signed for the purpose the results were far 
beyond the expectations. It is undoubtedly 
only a matter of time before all the important 
industrial centers will be served by acrial mail 
routes. The only delay in organizing the ser- 
vice at once is the necessity of concentrating 
the entire airplane-building resources of the 
country on machines for war service. 
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HH AES baggage! That’s what Mr. Hudson calls the extra =x 
he carries around in the “Half Moon.” The “Half Moon” i 
32' x 8! 6", powered with a 4-cylinder 30 h. p. Frisbie Motor that tee 
never had any repairs, except regrinding the valves, for three seasons! 
Though some of the runs were long 


and the going stubborn, the Frisbie has A > 
never once failed him. 4G, MNS b Z2 
< 


Mr. Hudson says the valve-in-the-head design is VALVE -IN -HEAD 


one reason for the fine service he received. Then 
he lowers his voice and adds, confidential like: 
“but, if you’ll allow me to say so, I believe your The Friendly Motor 
square dealing business policy had something to 

do with the Frisbie’s success.” Write Mr. L. S. 

Hudson, Stony Brook, N. Y., for complete details Makes 

—you’ll find them typical of Frisbie performance. Fine 


Get the FRISBIE BOOK Record 


Don’t start the season without it. It’s free and describes 7 ” 
the entire Frisbie line from 1 to 6 cylinders and 3 to 75 h.p. In the Half Moon 

Full of boating pictures and 
interesting performances, and 


has much good motor data. 
Writc—we mail it quick/ 





The 
Frisbie Motor Co. 
7 College Street 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
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PAINT A 
BOAT | 
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Send for this free 
‘ booklet and get the 
) best results in fit- 
ting out your boat. 
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VERNOSITE 











To everlastingly protect and beautify your finished wood- 
work use VERNOSITE. It is the original long-life spar 
varnish, guaranteed for use on spars, rails, cabins, deck- 
houses and cedar or mahogany hulls. The durability of its 
clear, brilliant finish has long been established. Look for 
the Guarantee Formula on every can. There is nothing in 
VERNOSITE to scratch or turn white, check or blister. 
All-season satisfaction is assured by using this water-proof, 
wear-proof varnish. 


COLUMBIA YACHT WHITE 


This semi-gloss marine white is the standard of quality in 
every boat yard. It retains its attractive eggshell finish with- 
out cracking, flaking or changing color. Hard scrubbing will 
not injure it. Nothing equals Columbia Yacht White for 
topsides, deckhouses and the finest yacht work. 


DEVOE DECK PAINT 


Wear-resisting qualities are at their maximum in DEVOE 
Deck Paint. It is specially made to be continually walked on 
and to withstand the severest weather exposure. Insist upon 
DEVOE Deck Paint for your decks, cabin floors and your 
porch floor at home. Ready for use in many attractive colors. 


BATTLESHIP GRAY 


With so many crafts enrolled in the Scout Patrol Service, 
this is the season’s popular hull paint. Made in accordance 
with U. S. Navy standard specifications. It is a practical 
and serviceable gray for cruisers, yachts and motorboats. 


At paint, hardware and yacht supply dealers. 


DEV OE. 


The oldest paint manufacturing concern in the 
United States. Founded in New York 1754 


DEVOE & REYNOLDS CO., Inc. 
New York—Chicago 
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) COLUMBIAN PROPELLERS 






WIN FIRST AND SECOND AT MIAMI REGATTA 


At the Fourth Annual Miami Regatta held at Miami, Fla., February 
27th and 28th, Columbia Propellers were used on the two boats that 
won first and second in the Open Displacement Boat Race. 


‘Hoosier II"’ (the boat to the right) won the first day’s race in a spec- 
tacular manner. On the second day she ran second. ‘Hoosier II” 
is a 35 foot Albany Fast Runabout powered with an eight cylinder 
Sterling engine operating a Columbian Propeller at 1475 R.P.M. 


‘Stroller’’ (the boat to the left) won the second day's Open Displace- 
ment Boat Race at the average speed of 32.31 M.P.H. “‘Stroller’’ is 
a 30 foot Albany Fast Runabout, built in 1913 and powered with a 
six cylinder Van Blerck engine operating a Columbian Propeller at 


1500 R.P.M. 
In addition to which, ‘‘Betty M. III’’, Com. C. W. Kotcher’s 48 foot 


Express Cruiser which won the limited Express Cruiser race uncon- 
tested, used a pair of Columbian Propellers in connection with his 
pair of six cylinder Van Blercks. 


| 





Additional convincing proof that Columbian Propellers are used by 
the majority of really worth while boats, by the majority of boats 
that really do things. Where propeller service a little out of the 
ordinary is required Columbian Propellers are called upon to do the 
work and they always stand up against it and render an efficient and 
dependable service. 


No matter what your boat may be, from a heavy work boat to a 
small, light power boat—there is a Columbian Propeller properly 
designed and built for your requirements. Write to-day for “Pro- 
pellers-in-a-Nutshell” an interesting little booklet full of valuable 
data for you. 


COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORPORATION 
Executive Offices: 50 Church Street, New York City 
New York City Local Salesroom: Concourse, 50 Church Street 


Factory: Freeport, L. I. 
Address all correspondence to the Executive Offices except for New York City Sales 
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Dependable Spark Plugs 
~ re s 
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The Champion 
“Spark-in-Water” 


That spoil-sport of motor boating, the 
moisture-shorted spark-plug, is easy to 
avoid. 

This Champion will actually spark zn 
water. 

Just ask your dealer for the Champion 
“Spark-in-Water” Plug. 

It is the standard plug wherever there 
is water for motor boating. 

All dealers sell it and the price is 
$1.25. 

Get a set of these plugs—and be sure 
“Champion” is on the porcelain—that’s 
your guarantee of dependability. 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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“Hoosier_II” 


Albany Boat Wins at Miami Regatta 


T the Regatta held at Miami, Fla., Albany Standardized 





Fast Runabouts won first and second place in their 

class. “Hoosier II,” owned by Mr. H. R. Duckwall of 
Indianapolis, a 35-foot Albany Fast Runabout, won first place 
in the first race, second place in the second race and won first 
place in the series, thus winning the Miami Championship 
Flag. “Hoosier II” is a standard 35-foot Albany Fast Runa- 
bout, no different in any way from other Albany boats of the 
same size. 








ee 








HE second day “Stroller” came out from behind and won 

first place, averaging 32.31 M.P.H. on a course with 

many turns. “Stroller” is a 30-foot Albany Fast Run- 
about built in 1913 and is owned by Mr. E. C. Romfh, Pres. 
First National Bank of Miami. Used persistently for five 
seasons and starting her sixth by winning this big race is a 
remarkable record for any boat, but is characteristic of the 
service rendered by Albany Boats. 

Write to-day for booklets describing the 


ALBANY FAST RUNABOUTS;andjEXPRESS CRUISERS 
Albany Boat Corporation,! Waterviiet, N. Y. 


— 


“Stroller” 
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Where Power Is Needed] 
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Power efficiency measures the amount of work done, miles covered, 
time consumed, and cost of operation; and power efficiency is deter- 
mined by the piston rings. To be assured of the sustained maximum 
requires an equipment of 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


\EA«-lRooF 
PISTON RINGS 


Get more power out of your motor or engine. Stop the continual 
waste of fuel, oil and time caused by worn and leaky piston rings. In- 
stall McQuay-Norris \cax"Reor Piston Rings—give maximum compres- 
sion and power; reduce carbon trouble and cylinder wear. 
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Whatever the make, model or type of lished its supremacy in every motor 
automobile, tractor, truck, motorcycle field. 

or boat, gas engine, pump, com- Obtainable anywhere—any time. In 
pressor, etc., there is a Mc-Quay-Nor- all standard sizes and all over-sizes— 


ris \gan¥eer Piston Ring manufactured no matter how unusual. Your dealer, 
ements tor bh. Every tag — hom garage or repair man carries them, or 


- tt 3 
smallest to largest — embodying the can get them for you promptly. Over 


. . 300 jobbing and supply houses carry 
exclusive McQuay-Norris \sax{Roor de- complete service stocks. Over 2,000 
sign; made to the es Gaver sizes and over-sizes are kept constant- 
standard of accuracy in fit and finish; ly on hand at the factory. Ask for— 
backed by seven years of successful and be sure you get—the Genuine 


performance records that have estab- McQuay-Norris \gaxfRoor Piston Rings. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co., St. Louis, U.S.A. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York Chicago Pittsburgh SanFrancisco LosAngeles Seattle Kansas City 
St. Paul Atlanta Dallas 
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Canadian Factory: W. H. Banfield & Sons, Ltd., 372 Pape Ave., Toronto 
Send for Free booklet. “To Have and to Hold Power’—a truthful, clear explanation 
of piston rings—their construction, development and operation. Write Dept. B. 
If your motor is having excess oil trouble it needs one McQuay-Norris 


| Y E . Superoy’ Ring in the top groove of each piston, with McQuay-Norris \eaniRoor 
$ our ngine Piston Ring equipment in the lower grooves to insure maximum compression, 


= power and fuel economy. The McQuay-Norris Supercyl is a specially constructed 
An Oil Gusher? ring with an Oil Reservoir which collects all of the excess oil from the cylinder 
wall on the down stroke of the piston, leaving just the film necessary for proper 

lubrication. 
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F you want to “get to go” in your motor 
boat, the very ‘most important thing 
next to the motor is the Reversing Gear. 


Don’t forget that fact. 





Joes Duplex Drive Heavy Duty Gear solves that prob- 
lem for Work Boat Motors. The same type of gear is 
also equally suitable for the highest speed boats. 





° ° . Safety Rear Starter with Adjustable Frame 
Joes Famous High Power Gears for high and medium ) 
speed motors are unexcelled. A great assistance in starting and a 


genuine protection against injury 


Joes Absolute Neutral One-Way Clutches are designed 


for all high speed uses and Joes regular One-Way Clutch 
is designed for all ordinary uses. 


Send For Complete Catalog. 


THE SNOW & PETRELLI . 
MFG. CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
U.S.A. 














Agents: J. King & Co., 10 
Church Row, Limehouse, 
E., London, England; L. 
H. Coolidge Co., Seattle, 
Wash.; W. E. Goche- 
naur, 631 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Wood, Val- 
lance & Leggatt, Van- 
couver, B. C.; A. R. Wil- 
liams Machinery Co., 
Toronto; Pyke Motor & 
Yacht Co., Montreal, Can- 
ada. Sutter Bros. 30-50 
Church Street, New York ~ 
City, Service Station, 
Foot of 92nd Street, 4 
Brooklyn, New York. 
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2 A NEW SCRIPPS = 
= = 
— = 
= Model D-6, 60-75 H. P. = 
= It's a clean, quiet, smooth, long-stroke six cylinder answering the insistent demand for a motor = 
—F to correct the excessive vibration, noise and other objectionable features of the typical big four cylin- — 
= der engine above 50 H.P. — 
It offers speed combined with dependability and durability. The Scripps Motor Company has = 
never sacrificed durability in response to the temporary demand for extreme high speed and light = 
weight. As a result, SCRIPPS motors sold ten years ago are still in service and giving perfect = 
satisfaction. The D-6 is not a heavy engine but weight has been used where it counts most. = 
The balanced crankshaft is manufactured by the Park Drop Forge Company, is specially heat — 
treated and of exceptionally large diameter, which, with the large main bearings and connecting rod = 
| bearings offer the most liberal proportions found in any marine motor of like power. t = 
-— Lubrication is force feed by means of a gear pump to all main bearings and reverse gear. An a 
= oil cooler is carried in the oil reservoir. There are only two grease cups on the entire motor and — 
even these (on the water pump) might be dispensed with. = 
: = Perfect cleanness is insured by the oil tight enclosure of all working parts. =. 
: —| Unusual accessibility is an outstanding feature. Removable cylinder heads (almost a neces- — 
ppg sity for the removal of carbon deposits in this present day of low grade fuel), and unusually large = 
1 — hand hole plates located in the crankcase, permit the removal of pistons and connecting rods with = ‘ 
‘9 ——4 bearings without disturbing the motor proper. An ordinary end wrench will handle every nut on the = 
a e— engine. = 
Wn =| Kerosene, distillate and other similar low grade fuels offer no new problem to the SCRIPPS. = ~ 
oy — For nine years we have been shipping successful kerosene motors to all parts of the world, and the = 
at =| D-6 has naturally been designed with a view to meeting present day fuel conditions. — 
: i = The D-6 is a new model with nothing new or untried. SCRIPPS motors have always been good = 4 
u = motors and we have incorporated only time-tried practice with up to date refinement in the D-6. = 
th — Prompt delivery is offered through the fact that the motor was actually in production with forg- ey 
q — ings and material on hand before this—the first public advertisement—was released. This is only = 
— | in keeping with the SCRIPPS policy of conservatism. = 
= Only a few of the many desirable features have been dwelt upon here. Fullest details and = F 
=| catalog, describing other sizes from 10 H.P. up, on application. = 
| = Fi 
=| if = Ele 
=| — 
}——} — 
= = 
— | = 
= = 
— i 
= = 
= a 
= = 
Sv eM ANNU C SCRIPPS MOTOR CO, 631 Lincoln Ave. Detroit, Mich) 3 Ta RL i 
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A Fay & Bowen “JUNIOR RUNABOUT?” is an ideal boat for your daugh- 
ter or your wife to operate. 
=} 24 ft. long and 5 ft. beam, not too large to handle and control with ease, it has 
= a ten-foot cockpit, and between the back of the forward seats and the front of 
the rear seat there is a clear space of five feet giving ample room for chairs. 
Of construction, equipment and finish, it is sufficient to say that they are up 
= to the high standard of all Fay & Bowen boats. 
Under date of Nov. 19th, 1917, a client writes us: 
“The Junior Runabout I bought from you in the spring of 1916 has run absolutely per- 
fect. In the two years the boat never refused to start, or stopped, or needed adjustment, 
and I have not paid a cent for repairs. During all this time the boat has been handled 
= and run entirely by my daughter.” 
The picture above shows the boat to which this customer refers. 
Another client, a young girl, writes us under date of Jan. 17th, 1918, about her 
— Junior Runabout: 
= Two-cycle Engines “It runs beautifully and has given me no trouble whatever.” 
Finished Motor Boats 
= Electric Lighting Units 
and Pumping Sets Write and ask us for full particulars of this boat and its 
° equipment, or for corresponding information about our other 
sizes and models. 
And don’t forget our full line of engines. ‘None better 
: built.” 
al FAY & BOWEN ENGINE CO. 
= 104 Lake Street, Geneva, N. Y., U.S. A. 
= New York Office: 50 Church Street, on Concourse, Sutter Bros., Representatives 
Ife Made for Canada by the St. Lawrence Engine Co., Ltd., Brockville, Ont. 
ee 
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-Dont Scrap- 


Those Scored or Defective Cylinders 


Cylinders which are either deeply or lightly scored or which are de- 
fective due to blow holes or sand pockets in the original castings can 
be Perfectly and Permanently repaired, refinished to original contour 
to machined cylinder bore. 


THE LAWRENCE PATENT PROCESS 


By our exclusive patented process we electrically fuse 
a silver-nickel alloy into the scores or defects. This 
restores the surface to its original accuracy and makes 
the old pistons and rings fit as snug as when new. This 
isdone WITHOUT HEAT and cannot warp or harm 


the cylinders. The bore of cylinder is not enlarged. 








Work Guaranteed for the Life of Motor 


A number of the highest grade automobile and motor manu- 
facturers are regular customers. Our process has enabled them 
to economize in production by saving from the scrap-heap 
many expensive cylinder castings which otherwise would have 


had to be discarded. 


Many prominent yachtsmen, repairmen and garage owners 
can also testify to the quality and permanence of our work. 





Cylinder cooting. from one of the six-cylinder, 


12 by 14-inch Standard engines in James D. 
Lacey’s 105 by 1544-foot motor yacht Alcalda 
after the wrist pin scores had been filled by the 
Lawrence process. Beside it is a 3'4/,-inch bore 
automobile cylinder casting. 


A 28-inch cylinder after being repaired which had 50-inch scores caused 
by lack of lubrication. The size of this job is clearly shown by com- 
parison with Mr. Lawrence, standing beside the cylinder. 500 horsepower. 


Write today for full details and quotations 
on repairing the cylinders of your engine. 













L. Lawrence & Co. 


Est. 1862 
SERVICE PLANTS 
te Ts tances aes eee 546 West 45th St. 
GEES osteo Ke ceceneing 1522 Michigan Ave. 
Pe en 1246 Jefferson Ave. 
eS Seer ee 292 Halsey St. 
Serer ree 1810 Prospect Ave. 
San Francisco, Cal. .............. 116 Hyde St. 
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Fverythin§g Points fo th 


ERMA 


The Engine that Sells Itself 


Some things are obvious. The reason for buying a Kermath is one of them. For it’s a high 
quality engine at a price that means 100 cents worth of value to the dollar. And when any- 
one offers you more than that, look out. | 





. 


¥ 








The millionaire may have to buy the highest priced engine to maintain his social position. 
The poor man may have to buy the cheapest engine to keep his family from calling him ex- 
travagant. But the other 98% of us know that we want maximum hours of good service 
per dollar, not maximum pounds of engine per dollar, so we look around pretty carefully 
when we buy. 


That's why so many Kermaths are sold. They appeal to the motor-wise boat owner, the 
man who has learned how to steer clear of the balky engine, the man who knows a good 
engine as far as he can see it. 


Take a look at the Kermath engine. The more you know about good engine construction, 
the more you will appreciate this one. It’s got everything you want—power, dependability, 
strength, economy. It has good materials and the most approved design. It’s good enough 
for the finest boats afloat. 


The big demand for Kermath engines enables us to build them in quantity. That means effi- 
cient manufacturing and economical production. We can build a hundred engines at lower 
cost per engine than we could build ten—and make them better engines too. 


Write for the Kermath book. It tells what you want to know about 
the next engine you buy. You'll enjoy reading it. Sent free on request. 


10-12 H.P. 16-18 H.P. 20-25 H.P. 
$295 and up $320 and up $370 and up 





Kermath Manufacturing Company 
Dept. 2 Detroit, Mich. 


Aber Wirin Main Bearings Run = Crankcase either 
Water-dacketed Separator 5 in Constant Oi! Bath in Aluminum or 
Exhaust Manifold Kermath Motors Close Grained Leather Covered 


Four Cylinders Cast Jategral with Made in 3 Sizes Valve Mechanism Gray Iron Reverse Gear 
Cast En Bloc intake to Heat I2HP IHR 200-7 Enclosed by Oil Sight 


. Lever 
Soe. ee dimnble Pies roca tints 


Be. ee 1 . Bronze Oj! Pump 


: . Wagner Electric 
No Pouring of Babbitt — * a Generator 


in a Page a jf Extra Large ~ 
Bearing Cap ~ wim |S: J; Thrust Beari 6 


= | 
Wagner Starting s >. bee — aha ee book 
Motor with Bendix : t¢ ) ay : 
Drive of oe oe _ / wn 
. . ‘ s 4 2 . H 


, eavy 
Fiy- Wheel, : : cand % Cpt Saal : Shaft 
dog? Solid q , eek | Bo ‘pets Masiith, Coupling 
With Gear - ~ a all - —_- = -. 


_ RR Oy 88 Be eer et 





Extra Large 
Bearings 


We Maintain a a Reverse Gear 
Service Department Adjustable to 
Entirely for Any Angle ; 
ioteataali. So Pwo a pm Reng Rotary umes Se Reverse Gear Adjusting 
Kingston Carburetor Access to Bearings Circulating with 5 Plate Set Screw and Lock © 
and Camshaft Pump , Multiple Disc Nut Adjusted from 


All Parts Interchangeable yy ache hn gat Clutch the Outside 
Plant 
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